SECTION B 
TRANSLATION 
CHAPTER I 
Practical Rules for Translating 


Translation is an art, and to do it well requires constant 
practice besides a sound knowledge of the idioms and cons- 
truction of the language into which the student is translating 
as also of that from which he is translating. \ 


1. A good translation; should be a true and exact represent- 

` ahh of the original text, both in its meaning and its style. Not 
only are the ideas of a language’to be rendered into another, 
‘put the general tone of the given passage is also to be 
preserved. If the style.of the original passage, for instance, 
be terse and pithy, or lively and fluent, translation should 

be terse and pithy, or lively and fluent,in accordance with it. 


2. Itis therefore ae ortant for the student to read care- 
„Jully the whole’ passage before he begins to translate. ® In order 


to translate he must understand the meaning arid catch the .. 


tone of the passage as a whole. Moreover,. this” will help 
him t grasp the meaning of difficult words or expressions in cne 
part of the passage by reference to these in other parts. Npe 


3. He should keep close to the text. A literal transla- 
oa is as much to be avoided as a. free one. The translation 
iy as literal us possible but zot at the cost of the idiom of the 
T vage. $ > 
Pp इ to idisms or phrase! the best way is to render 
considerable: -sponding idioms or phrases of the language into 
wdercd. ४४- wl 
RN = & tion af the figurative lange > 
आपका उनक साथ render literally a metap. 


लक्ष्मी चंचला ह खाक may be 


nut to- ह ae 
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6. Agun, the syntax and sentence structure § 
language are not the same as those of another. A N RIN 
— has, therefore, to be very cautious to see that he follow s 
genius ef the language into which he is translating. à 


=. Clarity being the most important thing to be aimeg 
at translation, it will be sometimes profitable ts break up a ling 
vernacular sentence - into Shorter ohes as to combine two cr tht 
hort sentences into a long one. But he should be careful that 
in doing so he does not damage the unity and confuse the 
sense of the original passage. Each sentence of the trans- 
lation should be grammatically correct, idiomatically sound, 
simple and well-knit. 

8. Student should be particular again about the form of 
narration. In Indian vernaculars there is practically no such q 
thing, but in English it plays a very important part. 


9. In regard to the vocabulary of his translation @he 
student should be guided by the rules of simplicity, यह ity, * 
and precision. He should not forget that small and simple 
words often prove to be of great help. Archaisms, slang 
and learned or foreign terms are often best to be avoided. 
Prepositional phrases should be preferred. 

10. The whole art of translation consists in the careful 
choice of the exact word and here much always depends 
upon the context. 


Note the following examples. 


वह मुझ पर जरा २ सी बात गुस्सा हुआ करता है tHe gets 
angry with me on „trifles. आप की जुदाई असह्य हे 
Separation from you (not your separation 
bearable. दुख ने उसे पागल बना दिया--Grief 
mad. उसे दिल खोल कर सब बातें साफ २ कह 
should make a clean breast of t 
में आपही की समझ पर रहने देता Z—I entir 
discretion. वह संसार में aa 
sorry figure in the w 


N 
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ispi went off all of a sudden. इस पुस्तक के कई संस्करण 
at ge] he book has gone through several edi- 
| i प पम इस आदमी पर कड़ी नजर रखो--You must keep a 
: gap cyc on the man. आप जो इसे पागल समझते È सो बात 
A g--He is not mad as you think. अज्ञता का कारण 
| लाकर उसने क्षमा प्रार्थना %t-——-He begged to be excused on 
| 4 the score of inexperience. उस बूढ़े की अब-तब की हालत है-- 
हि The old man is on the point of death. राजा अपनी प्रजा 
से जबरदस्ती रुपया वसूल करता Z-—The king extorts money 
© from his subjects. निश्चिन्त रहो में कभी गुप्त बात जाहिर नहीं 
#em—Depend upon it, I shall never give out the 
secret. जब घड़ी की छोटी सूई बारह पर आवे--When the hour 
hand of the clock is at twelve. यह किताब हाथों हाथ far 
जायगी--7 918 book will sell like hot cakes. ये az उसके 

मुंह से निकले--71105९८ words fell from his lips. 


N. B. ‘aga’ End ‘ag’ are to be very carefully 
translated. Students generally write ‘big’ and ‘very’. 
But they are to be rendered by different words in 
different contexts :-- 

बहुत @aqxa—surpassingly beautiful. बहुत नफा 
cnormous profits. बहुत या बड़ी नुकसान--॥९॥४५ Joss. बड़ी 
इच्छा--rden desire. बहुत दर्द--cute pain. बड़ी लम्बाई-- 
considerable length. aga महीन किया gat—finely 
Sowdercd. 

आपका उनके साथ कंसा वर्ताव €—How do you get on with 

him? लक्ष्मी चंचला ह: ots ha = ols have wings. लोहे का चना 

'चबाना--प270 nut to ८.4८६. "कोटे से कांटा निकलता है-- 
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One nail drives out another. बहती गंगा में हाथ at | 
Make hay while the sun shines. एक हाथ से ताली "नहीं 


बजती--1 takes two to make a quarrel. भेस के आगे वीन f 
amm — To cast pearls before swine. राई का पर्वत बनाना-- 
To make a mountain of a mole hill. हवा में पुछ 
बांधना--10 build castles in the air. जो एक के लिये अमृत है 
बह्‌ दूसरे के लिये विष हं-One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. अपने मुंह मियां मिट्ठ्‌ बनना--110 blow one’s 41, 
own trumpet. | 
| 


N. B. Students should exercise great caution in using ex- 
pressions like ‘as such’, ‘as to,’ ‘rather,’ ‘than,’ ‘as if,’ till, 
‘until’, ‘unless,’ ‘still’ ‘lest’, ‘nevertheless’, ‘for’, ‘since’. They 
must not use ‘not’ after ‘lest’, ‘until’, unless? or ‘forbate’, ‘but’ 

after although or though, ‘may or might’ after ‘est’; ‘there- 

fore’ after because or since, who or whether, whose, when 
or why after that ; ‘any’ after ‘no’; ‘back? after ‘return’; 
‘does not’ after ‘so that,’ 


(They should read carefully the chapter ‘Com- 
mon Errors’ in the Grammar Section.) 

में वहाँ गये बिना नहीं रह सकता--] cannot but go there. 
तुम नहीं रहते तो शोर गूल नहीं होता--But for you there would | 
have been no noise. मुझे जान पड़ा किसी ने द्वार पर खड़खड़ाया <” 
z—It seemed to me as if somebody knocked at the i 
4००7. समय समय पर मं तुम्हारी सहायता करने के लिये तैय्यार हुं-- | 
Iam ready to help you as occasion arises. इस कष्ट | 
से बचने के लिये बस यही एक मात्र उपाय g—There is but one” 


way out of this difficulty. अगर तुम पिता की बात प्वानकर ad || 
| 
| 


तो तुम्हें कमी तकलीफ नहीं होगी--1£ you act up to your 
father’s advice, you pn esme to grief. काम बिगड़ 


AR जाने पर हाय २ करने से SmE There is no use crying j- 
Er i 
PTR a ; भर 
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| | overgmmiulk. पापी का मन सदा संकित रहता है-—Guilty 
comamice is always suspicious. सावन के अंधे को हरा ही हरा 
f TRF #--Everything looks yellow to a jaundiced 
| gett का जला छांछ को फूंक कर पीता Z—A burnt child 


| geads the fire. जो गरजते है सो वरसते नही-—Barking dogs 
| gidom bite. दान की वछिया का दांत नहीं देखा arat—Beggars 
and borrowers could not be choosers. आज ही या कल, 

F पकड़ा जायगा--116 knave will be caught sooner or 
| later. कठिन परिश्रम करके वह परीक्षोतीर्ण gm—-By dint of 


= 


hard labour he came out successful in the exami- 
nation. 


| CHAPTER I 


|; Model Translation of some passages set at P. U. 
| Examinations. 


| (1) 

| संगत में स्पष्ट बोलना सदा सरल नहीं होता, और यदि तुम नहीं चाहते 
i कि अशिष्ट समझे जाओ, तो तुम्हें निरन्तर संकेतों की ताक में रहना होगा। 
| उदाहरणार्थं एक ही व्यक्ति की बात को देर तक सुनते रहना सहज नहीं है। 
| संगत के वार्तालाप में उचित भाग ही लेने का प्रयत्न करो । यदि तुम दो व्यक्ति 
| हो तो तुम उसका आधा हिस्सा लो। जब तुम थोड़ा कह लो तो चूप हो 
| जाओ और अपने मित्र को कुछ कहने का मौका दो। यदि वह न ale तो 
| - सम्भवतः वह यह चाहता है कि तुम भी न बोलो । 

| 

i 

$ 


@ 


बहुत से युवा पुरुष या स्त्रियाँ यह विचार कर बोलती चली जाती हैँ 
कि संगत उनकी बात सुन Ue हे जबकि प्रत्येक व्यक्ति वास्तव में 
ऊब उठता. और कुपित हो om Bi ag मत समझो कि तुम किसी के 


i ; p < 
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पीछे उसके विषय में अरुचिकर बातें कहो और इसका पता न चेले । तुम 
जो कुछ भी कहो, सदा यह मान लो कि वह व्यक्ति उसे सुन ले सकता है 
और तदनुसार अपने कथन में सुधार. कर लो । 

(P. U. I. A. 1943 (A) 


It is not always easy in company to speak frankly, ani 
if you don’t want to be considered a bad-mannered person, 
you have to watch constantly. for signs. It is not easy, for 
example, to listen for long to any one person. Try in 
company to take only a fair share of the co‘versation. If 
there are two of you, take half of it. When you have said 
a little, keep quiet, and give your friend a chance to say 
something. If he does not talk he probably does not want 
you to talk either. 

Many young men and women talk away, thinking the 
company is delighted to hear then, whereas everyone is 
really exhausted and angry. Don’t think you can say un- 
pleasant things about some one behind his back and not be 
found out. Whatever you say, always assume that the per- 
son may overhear, and modify your remarks accordingly. 


(2) 

सानवगण कुछ करने को बने हे ताला लगाकर किसी को बंद कर 
रखना और उसे कुछ भी न करने देना उन क्रूरतम दंडों में से एक हे जो 
हम उसे दे सकते हें | यदि किसी के पास इतने अधिक: रुपए-पैसे हें कि उसे 
काम करने की आवश्यकता नहीं, तो अपने लिए उसे काम आविष्कार करना 
पड़ता हूँ । उसे जंगली जानवरों से लड़ने की या भोजन के लिए शिकार करने 
की आवस्यकता नहीं, लेकिन वह लोमड़ियों या हिरन का शिकार बस एक 
तमाझे के लिए करता हूँ । फिर भी यदि वह बुद्धिमान पुरुष 2, वह जानता हैं 
कि ये क्रियाएं उसे अधिक काल तक संतुष्ट नहीं कर सकतीं । कोई आदमी 
कुछ भी न कर या स्वयं अपने मन agora के लिए काम कर सुखी नहीं हो 
सकता | 


(P. U. 1. 4. (1944) 
Human beings are a 7 +o things. To lock a 
man up and let him d 


sr 707--.18 is one of the most cruel 
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wes we can give him. If aman has so much money 
tig ¢ does not need to work, he has to invent work for 


7 


thil He does not need to fight wild animals or hunt 
A but he hunts foxes or deer for the fun of it. If, 
a 5 a ever, he is an intelligent man, he kaows that these 


ities cannot satisfy him for long. No man can b: happy 
F doing nothing or working for his own amusement. 
i 


अगर ये सभी ग्रामोद्योग वास्तव में adaa हैं तो हमारे किसान अधिक 

| Pen में उन्हें क्यों नहीं अपनाते हें और कारीगर लोग अब ऐसी बुरी अवस्था 

ta में क्यों हें। इसका उत्तर यह है कि उनमें ate चीज़ों की कमी हँ--पूंजी, 

[ | हुनरे और बाजार । हिन्दुस्तान के गाँव के ज्यादा लोग इतने गरीब हें कि 

| कच्चा माल अथवा साधारण औजार भी नहीं खरीद सकते हैं। उनकी 

कारीगरी बहुत निम्नस्तर की हैं और उनकी रुचि स्वभावतया अच्छी होने 

पर भी बहुत पुरानी 21 और वे जो कुछ बनाते भौ हैँ तो वे नहीं जानते 

कि उसे कहां और Fa वेचें । अगर इन छोटे उद्योगधन्धों को उन्नत तथा 

लोकप्रिय बनाना हुँ तो उन्हें ठीक तरह से अपने पैरों पर खड़ा करने के 

लिये काफी मदद देनी होगी। सरकार को उन्हें साहुकारों के चंगुल से 
निकालने के लिये या तो कर्ज देना पड़ेगा अथवा कच्चा माल | 

I. Com. 1947 (A) 


L If there are all these village industries, why don’t our 
¢ peasants turn to them in large numbers and why are the 
artisans in such a bad way now? The answer is that they 


' 
| lack three things—capital, skill, and a market. Most people in 
| an Indian village are too poor to be able to buy raw mate- 
| ri .ls or even simple tools. The level of their skill is very low, 
~ and their taste, though naturally good, is very out-of-date 
And what they make they do not know how or where to sell. 
If these small industries are to be made prosperous and 
popular, a lot of help will have to be given to them to set 
them properly on their feet. The Government will have to 
give them loans or amaan vi - with raw materials to get 
them out of the clutche; olg, role yagy-lenders. 


lal 
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(4) ; 

सांप से डंसे हुए आदमी का शरीर बहुत ठंडा पड जांता हें और जीवन 
प्रत्येक लक्षण लुप्त हो जाता हं । उसकी सांस और नाड़ी का बिलकूल पता 
नहीं चल सकता। वह चेतना और अनुभव शक्ति खो देता हे और पानी 
तक नहीं घोंट सकता । अच्छी चिकित्सा के फलस्वरूप उसकी जीवनी-शक्ति 
को किसी प्रकार रक्षा की जा सकती है । लगभग दस दिनों तक रोगी qis 
अवस्था में पड़ा रहता हं और उसके बाद थोड़ी उन्नति देखने में आती ZI 
किन्तु प्रायः वह आदमी मर जाता हूँ । क्यों कि गाँव में आसानी से सहायता 
नहीं मिल पाती और विष की क्रिया को रोकना कठिन हो जाता हूँ । यदि 
रोगी पूरे दो दिन तक मृतवत पड़ा रह जाय तो यह आशा की जा सकती 
हे कि उसका शरीर विष के भयंकर प्रभाव से मुक्त होता जा रहा हूं। 

i I. A. 1947 (A) 


The body of a snake-bitten person becomes exceedingly 
cold, and every sign of life disappears. His breathing and 
pulse cannot be perceived at all. He loses consciousness and 
feeling, and cannot even swallow water- As the result of 
good treatment his vitality may anyhow be preserved.. For 
about ten days the patient lies in a feeble_state and after- 
wards a slight improvement is noticed. But generally the 
man dies, for in a village help is not obtained easily, and it is 
difficult to resist the action of the poison. If the patient 
lies for two whole days as though dead, it may be hoped 
that his body is getting rid of the dreadful effect of the 
poison. ^ ` 


- (5) 
भारतवपषं और संसार के अन्य किसी देश में मुख्य अन्तर भारतीय जीवन 
की विभिन्नता हैं । शताब्दियों के विदेशी आधिपत्य और क्रम-प्रवेश ने भारतीय 
समाज की जातियों, भाषाओं मत-मतान्तरों और .लोकाचारों का ऐसा 
सम्मिश्रण बना दिया हे जो यूरोप के समाज से भी अधिक विभिन्नलापूर्णं है । 


_ इसका आशभ्यन्तरिक Ds प्रतिद्वन्द्दी जातियों और 
शासकों के सतत संघषं की “ee फिर भी यह अकारण नहीं है 


. 
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कि बाह्यं जगत की दृष्टि में भारतवर्ष यही देश है, और इसके सभी निवासी 
भारतीय हैं | वृपः की अपेक्षा में, वे सभी उपादान जिनसे एकता का निर्माण 
होता है--दृढ़तर हें। हिमालय और सागर से परिवेष्टित भारतीय उप 
महादेश एक प्राकृतिक भौगोलिक इकाइ है । वास्तविक सामरिक महत्व: की 
सीमाएं इसक भीतर प्रवेश नहीं करती--1 इसका उपकूल रेखा वसी छिन्न- 
भिन्न नहीं, इसमें वेसे द्वीप और प्रायद्ीप नहीं जिनके कारण यूरोप में 
भिन्न-भिन्न राष्ट्रों के विकास को पुष्टि मिली हैं । और फिर भारतीय संस्कृति 
की सभी विभिन्नताओं की तह मे एक विशेष अभिन्नता भी निहित हैं । qii - 
से उस प्राचीन सभ्यता में ख्त-मतान्तरों और लोकाचारों का जो- ताना-वाना 
बूना हुआ हे, उस पर मानों स्थानीयता का रंग चड़ गया _हे--उनमें से कुछ 
बाह्य रूप में और कुछ गूढ़तः किन्तु सभी भारतीय बन गए हें । | 

P. U. B. A., 1945 (A) 


The main difference between India and any other country 
of the world is the diversity of Indian life. Foreign domina- 
tion and infiltration for centuries have made Indian society 
a medely of races, tongues, creeds and customs, which is more 
heterogenous than even the socicty of Europe. Its internal 
history has till recently been a tale of constant conflicts among 
rival races and rulers. Nontheless, it is not without reason 
that in the eyes of the outside world India is one country and 
all its inhabitants are Indians. All those factors which make 
for unity are stronger in India than in Europe. The Indi:n 
sub-continent, surrounded by the Himalayas and the seas is 
a natural geographical entity. The boundaries of real 
strategic importance do not penetrate into it, its coastal lines 
are not so indented, and it has no such islands and peninsulas 
that have contributed to the development of different nations 
in Europe. And yet, there exists a peculiar unity behind all 
the diversities of Indian culture. Different creeds and customs, 
woven for ages as pap andia and woof of the old civilisation have 
taken on than local colour—some of them apparently and 
others essentially, but all have been Indianised. 


~<S. T =< 
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CHAPTER पा 


Passages for Practice. 
Exercise 1 


टाल्सटाय का विश्वास था, कि वाळक अपनी इच्छा से जो सीख सकता 

वह्‌ सदा उसके हित में अच्छा होता है और जो कुछ ताड़ना देकर सिखाया 
जाता है, वह सदा टीकाऊ नहीं होता, ऐसी शिक्षा किराए की शिक्षा कहलाती 
हैं । इससे बालकों क नेतिक-जीवन पर बिलकल प्रभाव नहीं पड़ता । बच्चों में 
“आदश' स्थापित करना उनकी इच्छा पर ही निश्चेर है । बालकों के हृदय में 
प्रतिदिन हजारों इच्छाएं उठती हें । अगर उन इच्छाओं को केट्रीभत कर्‌, उन्हीं की 
तरफ बालकों की शक्ति को लगाया जावे तो अपने जीवन को शीघ सफल बना 
सकत ह । मान लीजिए, एक बालक की इच्छा है कि में एक Gan बनकर पस्तक 
लिख्‌ । अध्यापक को अगर उसकी मनोवृत्ति का पता लग जावं तो बालक के 
ama वह एसा ही सुन्दर शिक्षाक्रम रखे जिससे बालक को अपनी इच्छापू्ति में 
पूण सहयोग मिले । टाल्सटाय का यही सिद्धान्त था । वह सिद्धान्त बालकों के 
लिये आदर्श और नैतिक-जीवन व्यतीत करने का सवस उत्तम साधन हैं 


| 
Qe 
अगर टाल्सटाय सिक्षाप्रणाली में सफल हो जाते तो रस की शीघ ही काया पलट- 
7 जाती 


Exercise 2 


| 
$ 


प्रव्यटन की बड़ी महिमा È । उससे बड़े लाभ भारत क प्राचीन पण्डित भी 
ख गय हें कि देशाटन से मनृष्य बहुदर्शी हो जाता ह । सौ दो सौ वर्ष पहले 
"देशाटन का जितना महत्व था, इस समय उससे वह कई गुना अधिक है। वात 
यह हे कि पूर्व-काळ में अनेक विषयों में भारत ही और देशों से अधिक समन्नत 
था । अतएव औरों से कुछ सीखने की उसे आवश्यकता न थी । पर अव अवस्था 
प्रायः उल्टी हे। अब तो कितने ही देश ऐसे हे जो भारत से अनेक ब्रिषयों में 
_- Set ab i a घ उनके कला-कौशल का 
ज्ञान प्राप्त करना, उनकी राजन, कारणों का पता लगाना, उनके 
er pea Cf”. 
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सामाजिक संगठन से परिचित “होना और उनकी शिक्षा दीक्षा क तत्वों का 
जानना हमारे लिये परम आवश्यक है । बिना तुलना क़े--बिना मुकाबले के-- 
किसी बस्तु के गुणदोपों का यथार्थ ज्ञान नहीं प्राप्त हो सकता । भारत अधः 
afaa है योरप और अमेरिका समुन्नत हूँ । ऐसा क्यों हैं, यह बात दिदेश- 


भुमण से बहुत अच्छी तरह जानी जा सकती हैँ और हम अपने अधःपतन के 


कारणों को दूर करने का इलाज ढूढ़ निकलने में बहुत कुछ समर्थ हो सकते 
हं । इसी से इस समय विदेश-भूमण की और भी अधिक आवश्यकता हूं । 


4 Exercise 3 
ta को ज्ञात होगा कि स्पेन के मशहूर यात्री कोलम्बस ने सबसे पहले 
१४९२ ई० में अमेरिका का पता लगाया और पहले पहल इस समस्त महाद्वीप 
पर स्पेन का कब्जा हो गया । यहाँ पर सोना-चाँदी अधिकता से मिला, मानो 
पृथ्वी ने ad gam दिया | इतना धन देखकर स्पेन की आँखें फट गई और 
यह अपने यहाँ कला-कौशल की उन्नति करने के स्थान में अन्य देशों से बनी 
बनाई वस्तुएँ मोल लेने लगा । स्पेन की खरीदारी की बदौलत इंग्लड में कला- 
कौशल ने बहुत उन्नति प्राप्त की और सोने चाँदी की बड़ी मात्रा खिच कर 
वहाँ चली गई--जिससे बड़े-बड़े काम निकले | कुछ समय बाद जव स्पेन का 
धन लूट चुका तो उसकी हकीकत मालूम हुई ; उसका कला-कौशल सब मिट्टी में 
मिल गया । अब न धन ही बाको रहा और न धन के साधन | इस समय तक 
दुश्मन इतना बल प्राप्त कर चुके थे कि उस को सिर उठाने का कोई अवसर a 
रहा और जो स्पेन मुसलमानों के राज्यकाल में यूरोप का शिरोमणि था वह 
अदूरदर्शिता के कारण आज कितना दीन-हीन दिखाई पड़ता हे! जब धन लूट 
चुका तो स्पेन के दुदिन आये और अधिकूत देश भी हाथ से निकलने लगे | 
उसके जहाजी बेड़े की बड़ी धाक बैठी हुई थी किन्तु महारानी एलिजाबेथ के 
राज्य-काल में जो इंग्लेंड से जल-युद्ध हुआ तो ae का भी अन्त हो गया । 

t ; ; Exercise 4 i 
के निहा X देखा कि पुत्र के मन का झुकाव मशीनों की 
फोर्ड को स्वतंत्र कर दिया । 


जब हेनरीफोर्ड के... 
ओर हैँ तब उसने अपना BS Di उ 
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अब कया था दिन-भर घड़ीसाजों की दुकानों पर a's कर वह घड़ी के काम 
सीखता । इस काम से उसकी सन्तुष्टि नहीं हई । मशीन बनाने वाल कारखाने 
में कोई जगह मिल जाय, बह इसी धुन में लगा | उसकी इस सच्ची लगन ने 
इसकी नींद तक हराम कर दी । नौकरी की तलाश में वह बड़ा हेरान-परेशान 
हुआ। प्रायः वारह-एक बजे रात तक वह घर Plea था। रसोई ठंडी पड़ 
जाती थो । घर वालों को शक होने लगा कि लड़के का दिमाग खराब 
गया हे। पर आखिर उसकी सच्ची भावना सफल 

कर्मचारियों के दरवाजों की खाक छानने के बाद एक “gag” 
Dry Dock Engine Works” में उसे काम सीखने का हुक्म मिला । 
उसके भाग्योदय की लाली झलकने लगी | इस समय उसकी आयू सत्रह वर्ष की 
थी । काम सीखने की अवघि तीस वर्ष की थी । पर अवघि के पूर्व ही वह एक 
योग्य मेकेनिक (मिस्त्री) मान लिया गया । पहले बारीक कामों में उसे बड़ा 
आनन्द मिलता था । इसलिये कारखाने से RÄT पाकर वह आभूषणों की दूकान 
पर बड़ी रात तक काम करता था। इसके अनन्तर जव वह मशीन के काम में 
पूर्ण दक्ष हो गया तब उसने घर के कारखाने को मशीन बनाने के कारखाने में 


परिणत कर दिया और नये नये तर्ज की मशीनें ढाळने लगा | इसी कारखाने 
से उसने फोर्ड-कार की मशीन बनाई । 


राव हो 
हुई । कारखानों के 
-डाँक-एञ्जिन बुक्स 


Exercise 5 


जिस भांति पहाड़ की ऊंची चोटी पर चढ़ने के लिये लकड़ी के सहारे की 


आवश्यकता हुआ करती हूँ वैसे ही किसी गिरी हुई जाति को उठाने क लिये 


इतिहास की आवश्यकता हुआ करती“ है । किसी किसी विद्वान का मत 2 fr 
किसी जाति का नष्ट होना अथवा किसी देश का छिन जाना उतना हानिकारक 
नहीं हैं जितना उसके इतिहास का नष्ट हो जाना । यदि स्थिर चित्त. से विचार 
किया जाय तो वस्तुतः इस कथन में कोई अत्युक्ति नहीं हैं । इतिहास का मूल्य 
किसी देश अथवा जाति की स्वतन्त्रता से अधिक होता हू । क्योंकि इतिहास के ' 
सहारे खोई हुई शक्ति फिर से र । इतिहास से स्वतन्त्रता 
k हो सकती हे, पर स्वतन्त्रता, “टे iat इतिहास प्राप्त नहीं हो सकता । 
page Lif | 
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इसी लिये जब कभी किसी राष्ट्र को दूसरे राष्ट्र की सभ्यता नष्ट करनी होती 


हैं तब उसे इतिहास और भाषा को नष्ट करने की सूझती हैँ । जीवन की 
दौड़ में बे ही जातियाँ ठहर सकती हैं जो अपना इतिहास रखती हों। ,जिस 
जाति का अपना इतिहास नहीं हैँ वह जाति कदापि भविष्य में आने वाली 
अपनी सन्तान के हृदय से अज्ञानान्धकार को दूर करने में समर्थ नहीं हो सकती 
है ; इसलिये कहा जाता हैं कि इतिहास एक अमूल्य सम्पत्ति हैं पर बड़े दुःख 


की वात हे कि हमारी हिन्दी भाषा में ऐतिहासिक ग्रन्थों के प्रकाशन की ओर 
प्रकाशकों का बहुत कम ध्यान गया हैं । 
4 Exercise 6 


काइमौर हिन्दुस्तान के उत्तर-पश्चिम की सीमा हें । काश्मीर की जलवायु 


तथा यहाँ की पृथ्वी की जितनी प्रशंसा की जाय कम हूं। सारे भूमण्डल में" 


इसका समता का कोई दूसरा देश नहीं है । मानो सृष्टि की जितनी अद्भुत 
बातें और सुन्दरता है सब का नमूना यहाँ इकट्ठा कर रख दिया गया हूं । यह 
देश चारों ओर से हिमालय से घिरा हे। और बीच में सौ मौल क ऊपर 
लम्बाई में और साठ मील की चौड़ाई में समतल मैदान है किसी समय यह 
सम्पूर्ण मदान पानी में डूबा हुआ था । मेवे के छायादार पेड़ इसमें बहुतायत से 
हँ । समग्र देश एक बाग मालूम होता हैं | यहाँ बारहीं महीने बसन्त ऋतु 
निवास करती है । कोई ऐसा स्थान नहीं हैं जो हरित तृण से शून्य हो अथवा 
रंग विरंगे फूल उसमें न फूले हों । सेव और नाशपाती इतने बहुतायत से होते 
2 कि जंगळ का जंगल पटा पड़ा हैं । यहाँ वर्षा बहुत कम होती हूँ । जाड़ों में 
बहुत सर्दी होती हैँ और बर्फ खूब पड़ती हैं बाकी आठ या नौ महीने बसन्त रहता 
है, न गर्मी न जाड़ा । झेलम नदी पूरव से पश्चिम को बहती चली गई है जो 
कि न चौड़ी है न बहुत पतली, गहरी भी इतनी हे कि जिसमें नाव अच्छी तरह 
से चल सके । यहाँ कम वर्षा होने से वह नदी घटती भी नहीं न पानी इसका 
गंदला हौता है । नदी के दोनों ओर/छायादार मेवे के पेड़ बड़ी शोभा देते हैं, 
जिनकी डालियाँ पानी मेक रहती हैं कि नाव पर बैठे बैठे मेवे तोड़ 
कर खाते चले जाइए | bY 2 
a 
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Exercise 7 


ललित कलाओं की उन्नति तभी होती हे, जब जनता शांतिपूर्वेक aI 
करद्वी है, उसके मन में उत्साह रहता हैं, और सबसे बढ़कर यह कि 'जव इन 
कलाओं में प्रवीण लोगों को राजाश्रय मिलता है | अकबर के समय में युद्धादि 
तो बहुत हुए पर युद्ध कं बाद शीघु ही शांति स्थापित हो गई, और उसकी 
सुनीति के कारण कया हिन्दू और क्या मुसलमान सब में उत्साह बढ़ा | दोनों उच्च- 
उच्च पदों पर रक्खे जाने लगे । हिन्दुओं ने सम्राट्‌ को अपना-सा समझ लिया । 
धामिकभेद और कट्टरपन कुछ समय के लिये शान्त हो गए । शाही दरबार में 
को के प्रमुख नेता बराबरी से बेठने लगे । 
अकबर विद्वान तो न था, पर रसिक अवश्य था । हिन्दी के कवियों का 
° वह बड़ा आदर करता और स्वयं कविता करता था । वह विद्या-प्रेमी भी था, और 
उसने भिन्न-भिन्न भाषाओं की पुस्तकों का संग्रह कर एक बड़ा पुस्तकालय 
स्थापित किया ati वह अच्छी अच्छी पुस्तकों का अनुवाद भी करता था । 
उसके aqi राजत्व काळ में फारसी, संस्कृत, उदू और हिन्दी का पठन- 
पाठन जोरों से चलता था । हिन्दू और मुसलमान, दोनों हिन्दी-साहित्य से प्रेम 
रखते और कविता करते थे। उस समय की हिन्दू-मुसलमानों की एकता 
प्रशंसनीय थी । कारण, दोनों को साहित्य का परस्पर ज्ञान और सहानुभति थी । 
साथ ही सत्कवियों का आदर भी था। जब बादशाह इन लोगों को मानता, तो 
उसके दरबार के अमीर-उमरा भी अपनी afta के अनुसार कमी 
नहीं करते थे । 
Exercise 8 


जमरूद पहुँच कर हमने अदभुत दृश्य देखा । सँकड़ों पठान गाड़ी पर चढ़ने 


के लिये आए wah कंधों पर बन्दूक और कमर में गोलियों की पेटी थी ।. 


कमर में दोनों तरफ पिस्तौल । वालक हो, वृद्ध हो या जवान हो सबकी यही 
अवस्था थी । सब के सब बन्दूकों और FR Net से सुसज्जित थे। हमं भारतीय 
लोग, जिनसे हथियार छीन लिए maeri Sel अस्त्र रखना गुनाह है, 


aul 


k यह दृश्य देखकर चकित हो रहे थ। कौतूह४ से हमलोग जमरूद का दृश्य देखने 
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ghi नीचे उतर गए । वापस आए तो देखा हमारा डब्वा पठानों से भरा 
pie! किसी के पास टिकट नहीं । यहाँ कोई टिकट लेने की आवश्यकता | 
@ समझता | टिकट-चेकर तीन सिपाहियों को साथ रखकर टिकट देखता है 
REA का कुछ नहीं fame सकता । हमलोग गुरुकुल के रहनेवाले थे, ७ 
ह्न म स्वाधीनता को भावना थी, अपने स्थानों का इस तरह छिनना न सह 
` सक । पर आठ निःशस्त्र आदमी इन बीस बन्दकों और पिस्तौलवाले भयंकर 
चर-राक्षसां का कथा करते ? अपनी असमर्थता का ऐसा अनुभव पहले २ भी न 
हुआथा । आखिरकार वंध उपायों का अवलंबन करना निरिचित हर स्टेशन 
मास्टर क पास गए । उससे शिकायत की ; पर वह भी क्या करता ? उसने उत्तर 
दिया--“वावू साहव, ये लोग तो अगर फर्स्ट क्लास में भी बैठ जावें, तो हम 
कया कर सकते हैं ? इन पर हमारा क्या वश चल सकता है ? “जिसकी लाठी 
| उसको भेंस।” यहाँ न हमारी चली और न विटि राजकर्मचारियों की । 
| अपनी असमर्थता और शक्ति-हीनता का अन भव करते हुए हम चुप-चाप दूसरी 
| गाड़ी में जा बैठा । 


Exercise 9 


i 
1 
! एक समय था कि युरोपीय विद्वानों की यह धारणा थी की आयं जाति 
i पहले मध्य एशिया में रहती थी और वहाँ से उसकी एक शाखा यरोप में आईं; 
| एक ईरान को गई और एक भारतवर्ष में आई । आधनिक गवेषणा ( खोज ) 
! से उन लोगों का यह मत कट गया हूँ और दिनों दिन ऐसे प्रमाण मिलते जाते 
हैं कि जिनसे यह सिद्ध होता हें कि आर्य जाति का जन्मस्थान भारतवर्ष ate 
और वहीं से इसकी शाखाएं संसार के अन्य दशों में जाकर फैल गई हम 
लोगों के प्राचीन साहित्य का अन्वेषण ( छानबीन ) अभी तक समुचित रीति | 
f > नहीं हुआ g । इस देश के विद्वानों ने इस कार्य्यक्षेत्र में पैर बढ़ाना अभी 
आरम्भ ही किया है । जो कुछ अब तक हुआ है वह केवल युरोपियन विद्वानों... | 
के ही परिश्रम से हुआ हैं । इन लोगे की चेष्टाएं प्रशंसनीय हैं, इस विषयी | 
खोज का मार्ग यदि ये न खोल: रे हम भारतवासियों के लिये अपने प्राचीन | 
गौरव को सिद्ध करने का प्रमाण दें. ये ASE हो जाता। किन्त अभी ] 


t 
¢ li ~ 
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तक जो अन्वेषण हुआ है वह अपर्याप्त है और उसकी पूर्ति तभी हो सकती 


b A fi g 
जब भारतवर्ष क प्राचीन साहित्य का समुचित अध्ययन किया जाय । 


Exercise 10 


कमाल ने वास्तव में कमाल ही fears दुनिया देखती ही रही और 
उसने पाखंड, अन्धविश्वास तथा रूढ़ियों की जड़ खोद डाली। एशिया में 
स्वतन्त्रता का सूर्य टर्की से चमका। कमालपाशा ने टर्की को आजाद कर 
समस्त एशिया का मस्तक ऊंचा कर दिया । कमाल का जन्म एक साधारण 
बंश में हुआ था । इनके पिता मामूली वेतन पर एक awe थे। उस समय 
टर्की में पर्याप्त शिक्षा का प्रचार नहीं था । कमाल की माता को अक्षर-ज्ञान 
न था । कमाल के पिता जो कमाते थे, उसी से घर का ad चलता था । 
कभी-कभी आर्थिक कठिनाइयाँ ऊपरी कार्य करने को वाध्य कर देती थीं। 
मुस्तफा के जन्म के समय उनकी माता की आयु तीस वर्ष थी। उनका 
विचार धार्मिक होने के कारण वे चाहती थीं कि मेरा कमाल अपने धर्म 
का एक महान पुरुष हो। वह उसे मौलवी बनाने की बड़ी उत्कट इच्छा ४ 
रखती थीं, परन्तु कमाल का मन पढ़ने-लिखने में बिलकुल नहीं लगा । | 
कमाल की आंतरिक इच्छा कुछ और ही थी । उसे सिपाही वनने की लालसा 
थी । इसलिये उसने माता की इच्छा के विरुद्ध सैनिक स्कूल में पढ़ना आरम्भ 4 
कर दिया । कमाल स्कूल में एक होनहार छात्र सिद्ध हुए । घोड़े की सवारी | 
और अन्त्र शस्त्र संचालन में कमाल ने कमाल कर दिखाया । उनकी इस Pd 
निपुणता पर उन्हें mme की उपाधि स्कूल से ही मिला । तभी 
स ये कमालपाया कहलाने लगे । बाद में आतातुकं कमाल के नाम से 
मशहूर हुए । 


Exercise 11 


| ज्यों ही यह विदित हुआ कि हेमलोग उस दिन प्रस्थान न करेगें; राजमहल 
में व्यापारियों की एक भीड़ लग an यह लोग देश को अनोखी 


O N हम लोगों को यान PP व्यापार की जो चीजें 
fear गई उनमें सबसे fafaa ata fa (Blinds) थीं जो इन गरम 


+ 
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देशों में दरवाजों और खिड़कियों पर बहुधा लगाई जाती Zl यह बास 
की पदेलो-पतली तीलियों को, रेशम के डोरां से बांध कर बनाई जाती 
7 और इन पर भांति २ के सुन्दर चित्र शोभा के लिये वने रहते Fi सब 
के ऊपर सुन्दर लूक (Varnish 
हलके जाली के काम (Trell 
शोभायमान कर देता है । इस 
बिकते हैं । 


) रंगों की चमक बढ़ाता और इसके 
is work) की अत्यन्त प्रफुल्लित और 
नगर में भांति-भांति के सुगंधित हार भी 


सच तो यह है कि हमलोगों ने ऐसे आनन्द की यात्रा कभी नहीं की । दृश्य 
से वरावर विनोद होता हो रहा, समय भी थोड़ा aga सुहावना था । रात 
बहुत ठंडो न थी पर इतनी थी कि सुख से सांस ळे सकते F रात को एक बजे 
हमलोगों ने देखा कि एक रोशनी हमारी ओर बढ़ी आ रही है जो हमारी सी थी 
केवल उसमें मसाळें न थीं और थोड़ी देर पीछे दोनों मिल गई और दोनों में कोई 
भेद न रहा । 
हलोग एक छोडे नगर में पहुँचे | यहाँ हमलोगों को भोजन करने के लिये 
हरना पड़ा । इत स्यान क मजिस्ट्रेट ने जो हमारी राह देख रहा था 
अपने सारे लालडेनवालों को हमारे रक्षकों की संख्या बढ़ाने के लिये भेजा 
था । हमलोगों को भोजन तैयार मिला और सब को भूख भी अच्छी लगी 
थो । इसके पीछे जो सेवक हमारा साथ देने आये थे उनसे विदा लेकर हम 
लोग फिर रात की यात्रा को चल पड़े । 
Exercise 12 
अपने जन्मोत्सव के दिन, रात के दस बजे बादशाह ने सर टामस रो 
(Sir Thomas Roe) को जल्दी से बुडा भेजा। रो (R०९) सोने को जा 
चुका था । जहांगीर ने सुना था कि रो (Roe) अपने पास सदा दो एक 
छोडी TAT रखता हें । उसने उन्हें देखना चाहा कि हिन्दुस्तानी चित्रकार 
` ` उसकी वेगमों के लिये उनकी नकल कर ले। रो (Roe) ने झटपट 
कपड़े पहने और उनमें से दो तस्वीरें लेकर चला । उसमे देखा कि बादशाह 
पळी मारे हुए 'एक भ हीरे भोती और लालों से लदा हुआ बैठा | 


i ed by eGangotri Kamalakar Mishra Collection. 
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तश्तर्यां रखी 21 उसके कई दरबारी अच्छे से अच्छे कपड़े पहिने उपस्थित 
थे। “शरबत से भरी बड़ी सुराहियाँ उपस्थित की जा रही थीं। वांदशाह 
अव से पीने के लिये आग्रह कर रहा ari रो (1२०८) ने अपनी दोनों 
तसवीरें दिखळाई, जिसमें से एक अत्यन्त सुन्दर युवती की मालूम होती थीं। 
बादशाह इस युवती पर मोहित हो गया और पूछा यह चित्र किसका है।र 
(Roe) ने कहा कि यह मेरे एक मित्र का चित्र है जो अब जीवित नहीं हैं गे) 
परन्त में इस चित्र को अपनी सभी चीजों से अधिक मूल्यवान समझता हं क्योंकि 
यदि मैं इसे दे डाळं तो मुझे इस तरह की दूसरी तस्वीर कभी न मिल सकगी। 
वह अपनी दूसरी छोटी TEA बादशाह को सेवा में अर्पण करने को तेयार था 
परन्तु बादशाह ने उसी सुन्दर स्त्रो को तस्वीर के लिप्रे आग्रह किया और कहा कि 
मैंने कभी इतना सौन्दर्य नहीं देखा और रो (Roe) से सानुरोध पूछा 
कि बतलाइये कया इतनी सुन्दर स्त्रो feat समय जीवित थी। रो (Roc) 
ने विश्वास दिलाया कि सचमुच हर बात में इस तस्वीर से मिलती हुई एक स्त्री 
थी । अन्तर केबल इतना हे कि वह इपसे कहीं अधिक सुन्दर थी पर वह अब 
जोवित नहों हं ! बहुत कुछ शिष्टाचार के बाद यह निश्‍चय हुआ कि बादशाह 
इस तस्तरोर की पाँच नकल करवा के असल रो (Roe) को लोटा दें । 
Exercise 13 
मतृष्य जो कुछ काम करते हैँ सुख पाने की इच्छा सब को रहती है । सव 
का उद्देश्य यही रहता हैं कि हमको सुख मिळे, किन्तु गला फाइकर सुख-सुख 
चिल्लाने से किसी को सुख नहीं fae सकता । सुख तभी हो सकता है और 
उन्नति भी हो सकती है जब उचित रीति से अपने कत्तंव्य का पालन किया जाय । 
त॒म लोग जो इतना धन खर्च कर विद्यालाभ कर रहे हो सो क्यों ? सुख ही 


T 


विद्याभ्यास करते हैं तो मै यह कह सकता हूं कि तुमने विद्याभ्यःस 
तात्पर्य नहीं समझा । धन भी तो लोग सुख से ही जीवन 
। इससे यह न/”समझना चाहिये कि सिर्फ रुपया 
विद्या्ध्यैयन a । शिक्षा का ममं हुँ 

z Ea न" हुआ तो विद्योपार्जन का फल 
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क्या हुआ ? मानव जाति में जन्म लेने से ही कोई मनुष्य कहलाने योग्य नहीं 


Exercise 14 


जिस समय बहुत-से-छोग सोना चांदी पाने को आशा से अमेरिका जाया 
करत थे, frat (Pizarro) नाम का एक स्पेन-बासी था, जिसे 
आरों को भांति अपने भाग्य को परीक्षा करने को बड़ी लालसा थी । वह 
अपन बड़ भाई अलोंजो (Alonozo) के पास गया और उससे अपने 
* , मतलव वतला कर अपने साथ चलने को विनती की और वादा किया कि जो घन 
मिलेगा उसे दोनों बरावर aie लेंगे । अलोंजो उसके साथ चलने को सहमत 
हो गया परन्त्‌ कहने लगा कि जो धन मिलेगा उसका मझे कोई अंश न चाहिये | 
में और अनुग्रह नहीं चाहता, केवल मुझे कुछ सेवक, कुछ कृषि के यंत्र कुछ As 
आर वल, थोड़ा-सा अनाज और बीज ले चलने दो । जल यात्रा की इस 
अनोखी तैयारी पर पिजारो ने हँस दिया; परन्त उसने faar आपत्ति किये 
अपने भाई क प्रस्ताव को स्वीकार कर लिया । इन लोगों की जल यात्रा 
कुशलता स समाप्त हो गई और सवके सब सकुशल अमेरिका पे उतरे । अळोंजो 
अपन सवक और पशुओं के साथ समुद्र तट पर ठहर गया । पिजारो सोने की 
खोज में देश के भीतर चला गया । पिजारो और उसके साथी दर तक देश के भीतर 
यात्रा करत चल गये और अंत में उन्हें बड़े परिमाण में सोना मिल गया । परन्तु 
इस बीच में उसके बहुतेरे साथी भूख और दुख से मर गये और बड़ी कठिनाई से 
उस स्थान पर लौटे जहाँ अलोंजो को छोड़ गये थे | 

Exercise 15 

जिस देश के आदशं पुरुष जैसे होते हैं उस देश की उन्नति तदनुरूप ही होती 
Zl महापुरुषों के आदर्श जीवन-चरित्र की देखा-देखी जातीय जीवन गठित 
होता हैँ । आदशं पुरुष उच्च हृदय के हुए तो जाति की उन्नति हुई और आदर्श नीच 
` प्रकृति क हुए तो जात्ति की emg होती है । इससे भिन्न-भिन्न देशवासियों 
. की शिक्षा, सभ्यता, भाव, Lee) मानसिक भावना और संस्कार भिन्न 
S = के होते हैं। संसार: कोई देश नहीं जो सामाजिक, राज- 


— 
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नेतिक, सांस्कृतिक, पारमाथिक, देहिक और मानसिक आदि सभी विषयों 
में सर्वोच्च आदर्श बन सके । कहीं शारीरिक, कहीं मनोवज्ञानिक और कहीं 
जड़-विज्ञान की विद्यप रूप से उन्नति होती हें। अतएव देश काल का विचार 
न करके, जिस सम्य जिस देश के जो सर्वोपरि, संमान्य आदर्श हों उनके प्रशस्त 
गुणों का ग्रहण करना सर्वथा उचित है । 
Exercise 16 
आज-कल हम नित्य ही आकाश में पक्षी की भाँति पंख Gert हुए वाय्‌- 
यालों को उडते हुए देखते है, परन्तु जिस प्रकार पक्षी पंख फटफटा कर उड़ते हैं 
उस प्रकार उन वायुबानों में फटफटा कर उड़ने की शवित नहीं होती । उनके 
पंख स्थिर होते हैं। उन स्थिर पंखों के सहारे ये वायुयान किस प्रकार इंजिन 
की शक्ति से आकाश मे उलटे-सीधे मनमाने ढंग से तीब्र गति से उड़ते है, इसका 
वर्णन अन्यत्र मिलेगा, परन्तु यहाँ पर इतना ही जान लेना पर्याप्त होगा कि पक्षियों 
की भाँति पंख फटफटाने में मनुष्य आज भी सफल न हो सका हैँ। पक्षियों का 
| शरीर हल्का होने के साथ उनके पंख को चलाने वाली पेशियों में जितनी शक्ति 
हैं उनकी अपेक्षा मनुष्य के भारी शरीर उड़ा सकने के लिये अपेक्षित बड़े पंख 
को फटफटा सकने के लिये मनुष्य की पेशियों में बहुत ही न्यून शक्ति होती हे। 
यही कारण हैँ कि मनुष्य को पंख फटफटा कर उड़ने में सफलता मिलनी कठिन 
हं । उसको आका में उड़ा सकने के लिये पंखों के साथ विशेष साधनों की 
आवश्यकता थी जिन्हें आज मनुष्य ज्ञात कर वायुमंडल की प्रभुता प्राप्त करता 
जा रहा हैं, परन्तु झारम्भ में मनुष्य पक्षियों का अनुकरण कर कृत्रिम पंखों को 
अपने शरीर में जड़ कर्र कितने ही दिनों तक उन्हें फटफटा कर उड़ने का उद्योग 
रदा । इस उद्योग में प्राचीन काल से वायुयान के वास्तविक स्वरूप ज्ञात 
[क कितने पुरुषों ने अपनी प्राणाहुति दी होगी, इसे कोई नहीं कह सकता । 
कथाएं आज अनन्त में विलीन हो चुकी हैँ । S 
Exercise 17 
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दामों पर बेच देते थे चन्द ही मासों में द्रव्य कंकड़ों की नाई आने लगा । पता 


| नहीं, भाग्य की खूबी थी या हमारी बुद्धि का फल । मिट्टी को हाथ लगाते थे 


F) 


| 


तो वह भी कंचन हो जाता । व्यापार में लाभ भी होता है और हानि भी; 
परन्तु ईश्वर जिसे देने पर आता है उसे हानि नहीं होती । प्रतीत होता हैं परमात्मा 
इन दिनों हमें देने पर तुला हुआ था । हमें किसी सौदे में हानि नहीं होती थी । 
इस प्रकार तीन वपं व्यतीत हो गये । इस समय हमारे पास काफी रकम थी । 
हमने साधारण सौदे करने छोड़ दिया, और लकड़ी का ब्यापार करने लगा | 
इस कार्थ में धीरे-धीरे ऐसी उन्नति हुई कि हमको स्वयं इस पर विस्मय होता था । 
रुपया जल की भांति आने लगा । दस वपं अनन्तर हिसाब किया तो हमारे 
पास दो लाख से अधिक जमा था । अब हमारे दिलों में खोट आने लगी । जब 
तक निर्धन थे तव तक एक दूसरे का विश्वास था, परन्त जंब धनवान हुए तो 
विश्वास जाता रहा | एक दूसरे पर संदेह करने लगे। कभी-कभी जोश में भी आ 
जात थ । उस समय हम एक दूसरे की ओर एसे देखते थे जसे हम आदमी नहीं 
वरन्‌ खूनख्वार भेड़िये हैं । धन ने नेत्रों पर परदे डाल दिये ! हममें से हर एक 
चाहता था कि दूसरा मर जाथ तो सारा धन उसी का हो जाय । कुछ दिनों 
तक यह्‌ विचार दबे रहें कि जसे राख तले अंगार, परन्त कब तक ! 
अन्त में निर्णाय हुआ कि भाई चारा तौड़ दी जाय । सब पृथक-पृथक हो जायें । 
अग्नि की ज्वालाएं राख से alex निकल आई | 


Exercise 18 


मेरा स्वभाव कुछ इस तरह का हूँ, कि अपने नौकरों से बहुत कम बोलता 
हूँ । मैं चाहता हूं जब तक मैं खुद न बुलाऊ, कोई मेरे पास न आये । मुझे 
यह अच्छा नहीं लगता कि ज़रा-ज़रा-सी बातों के लिये नौकरों को आवाज़ देता 
फिरू । मुझे अपने हाथ से सुराही से पानी ऊंडेल लेना, या अपना लॅम्प जला 
लेना, या अपने जूते पहन लेना या अलमारी से कोई किताव निकाल लेना, इससे 
कहीं ज्यादा सरल मालूम होता हैं विटं हीन और मकू को GATE । इससे मुझे 
अपनी स्वेच्छा और आत्म-किस्कासःका बोध होता हैं । नौकर भी मेरे स्वभाव 
से परिचित हो गये हैं, और बिना जरूरत मेरे पास बहुत कम आते हैं। इसलिए 
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एक दिन जब प्रात:काल गंगू मेरे सामने आकर खड़ा हो गया तो मुझे बहुत बर 


हुत बुरा 
छूगा। यह लोग जब आते हैं, तो पेशगी हिसाब में कुछ मांगने के लिये 'या किसी 
दूसरे नौकर की शिकायत करने के लिए और मुझे यह दोनों ही बाते अत्यन्त 
अप्रिय हे । मँ पहली तारीख को हर एक का बेतन चुका देता हुं और बीच में 
जब कोई कुछ मांगता है, तो कोध आ जाता है । कौन दो-दो चार-चार रुपये 
का हिसाब रखता फिरे । फिर जब किसी को महीने भर की पूरी मजदूरी मिल 
गई, तो उसे बया हक है कि उसे पन्द्रह दिन में खर्च कर दे और ऋण या पेशगी 
की शरण ले, शिकायतों से तो मुझे घणा है। मै शिकायतों को दुर्बलता का प्रमाण 
समझता हूं, या ठकुरसृहाती की क्षुद्र चेष्टा । 


Exercise 19 


हिन्दू-जाति अत्यन्त प्राचीन जातियों में गिनी जाती हें । इस समय संसार 

में जितनी जातिया जीवित हैं, उनमें से दो-एक को छोड़कर कोई भी ऐसी जाति 
नहीं जो प्राचीनता में हिनदू-जाति का मुकाबला कर सके । न जाने कितनी जातियां 
इसके देखते-देखले पंदा हुई, फली-फूली और समय के गर्भ मे विलीन हो गई । 
इसकी समकालीन इरानी, मिसरी, यूनानी, रोमन, बेविलोनियन, चैल्डियन और 
असीरियन सभ्यताएं दुनियाँ के पर्दे से सदा के लिये लोप हो गईं। पर हिन्दू 
सभ्यता और हिन्दू-जाति न जाने कितने परिवर्तनों को देखती हुई, न जाने कितनी 
ऊंची नीची दशाओं को सहती हई गिरती, पड़ती और लड़खड़ाती अब तक 
मोजूद हैं । इसके दो कारण हैं। एक तो यह कि यह जाति सदा समय समय 
की आवस्यकता के अनुसार और काल की गति के साथ साथ अपने अंदर परि- 
बर्तन करती रही है ॥। जब कभी देश-काल के अनसार परिवर्तन करने की 
आवस्यकता इसको मालूम पड़ी, तभी फौरन इसने पुरानी दाकयानसी बातों को 
छोड़कर नई बात अंगीकार कर ली । जव कभी इसने देखा कि किसी पुरानी 
बात को गृड़-चीटे की तरफ पकड़े रहने से अपनी उन्नति में वाधा पड़ती है, तभी 

` इसने तुरन्त पुरानी बात में परिवर्तन करू दिया । परिबर्तन को जीती जागती 
जाति का चिह्न समझकर यह परिवर्तन से amit FI इसी तरह इसकी. असा- 
धारण जीवन-शवित का एक दूसरा कारण यह है कि अत्यन्त प्राचीन समय सं 
af ý s 
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का कर्जा चुका दिया; उसे मुवत कर दिया । गालिब कभी शराब न छोड़ सका । 
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लेकर मुसलमानों के आने तक अपने साथ संघर्ष करनेवाली अनेक जातियों को 
अपने विशाल पेट के अंदर हमेशा निगलती और हशम करती रही हूँ । वेदिक 
समय से लेकर मुसलमानों के आक्रमण तक द्राविड, ईरानी, यूनानी शक, सीथियतत, 
am आदि न जाने कितनी जातियों से हिन्दू-जाति की मुठभेड़ हुई; पर सव इस 
विशाळ हिन्दू-जाति के समुद्र में समाती गई । 


Exercise 20 


| 
| 


गालिव का कभी कोई अपना मकान न था । जीवन भर वह किराये के 
मकान में रहा । कवियों की तरह वह रुपये पैसे के मामले में बड़ा वेपरबाह था । 
उसकी आमदनी अच्छी खासी थी । सिराजुद्दीन ने उसे तैमूर के राजबंश का 
इतिहास लिखने के लिये पचास रुपये महीने पर नियत किया था। अंग्रेजी 
गवरमेण्ट से अच्छी पेन्शन मिलती थी और रामपुर दरवार ने उसे सौ रुपये मासिक 
प्रदान किया था । परन्तु उसकी जैसी प्रक्रि के मनुष्य के लिए कोई भी 
रकम काफी न हो सकती थी । गदर से पहले वह दिल्ली में बड़ी आर्थिक कठि- 
नाई में था। जो कुछ उसके पिता छोड़ गये सब पहले नष्ट हो चुका था। उसने 
एक बार लिखा कि “मुझे अपना कपड़ा और बिछौना तक बेचना पड़ा सब लोग 
खाना खाते थे और मैं कपड़े खाता था ।” गालिब के जीवन का इतिहास आर्थिक 
संकटा का इतिहास हैं। वह कभी इनसे मुक्त न रहा । रुपया उसे जरूर चाहिये 
था और रुपया मिलता था बड़े ऊचे दर के सूद पर जिसको वह चुका न सकता AT | 
अन्त में उसके ऊपर पुराने उधार के लिये नालिश हुई। मामला अदालत में 
पहुँचा तो उत्तर में गालिब ने एक पद लिखा जिसका अर्थ था। “हाँ मैं उधार शराब 
पीता रहा और यह जानता था कि अपनी गरीवी के कारण एक दिन कष्ट में फंसूगा । 
जज कविता प्रेमी था, वह इस पद पर इतना मुग्ध हुआ कि उसने स्वयं गालिब 


एक बार एक मित्र ने उससे कहा कि ईदवर ऐसे लोगों की प्रार्थना पर ध्यान 
नहीं देता जो+ शराव पीते हैं । उसने धीरे से कहा कि जिनके पास 
शराव है उनको fagt चीनी के लिये प्रार्थना करने की आवश्यकता 


नहीं | 


lakar 
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Exercise 21 


तूमको सदा ख्याल करना चाहिये कि घरके कामों में कौन सा काम तुम्हारे 
करने योग्य हैं । निःसन्देह यदि छोटे बहन भाई रोते हैं तुम उनको संभाल सकती 
हो, जिससे माता को कष्ट न दें। मुंह धुलाना उनके खाने पीने की खबर रखना, 
वस्त्र पहनाना यह सब कार्य यदि तुम चाहो तो कर सकती हो, किन्तु यदि तुम 
अपने भाई बहन से रड़ो और हट करो, तब तुम अपना मान आप गंवाती हो, और 
माता-पिता को कष्ट देती हो । वह घर का धन्धा कर अथवा तुम्हारे मुकदमों का 
निपटारा करें ? 
घर में भोजन पकता है, उसको इसी प्रयोजन से नहीं देखना चाहिये कि कब 
भोजन तेयार होगा और कब मिलेगा ? घर में जो कुत्ता, बिल्ली तथा अन्यान्य 
पशु पे हैं बह यदि पेट भरने की आशा से खाने की राह देखें तब कुछ बात नहीं, 
परन्तु तुमको प्रत्येक वात में ध्यान देना चाहिये कि साग, भाजी किस प्रकार 
भूनी जाती है, नमक किस प्रकार अन्दाज से डालते हैं। यदि प्रत्येक भोजन को 
तैयार होते समय ध्यानपूर्वक देखा करो तब निश्चय है कि थोड़े ही दिनों में तुम 
पकाना सीख जाओगी और तुमको वह कला आ जायगी जो दुनियां की सभी 
कलाओं से अधिक आवश्यक 1 
Exercise 22 
अर्थं सदा से शक्ति का अन्ध-अनुगामी रहा है । जो अधिक सबल था उसने 
सुख के साधनों का प्रथम अधिकारी अपने आप को समझा और धन का अपनी 
इच्छा और सुविधा के अनुसार ही विभाजन करना कतंव्य माना । यह सत्य 
हैं कि समाज को स्थित के उपरान्त उसके विकास के लिए प्रत्येक व्यक्ति को, 
चाहे वह सबळ रहा, चाहे de, मेधावी था चाहे मन्दबुद्धि सुख के नहीं तो जीवन- 
निर्वाह के साधन देना आवश्यक सा हो गया, परन्तु यह आवश्यकता भी afta 
की पक्षपातिनी ही रही । सबल ने gaat को उसी मात्रा में निर्वाह की सुवि- 
धाएं देना स्वीकार किया जिस मात्रा में वे उसके लिए उपयोगी सिद्ध हो सके । 
इस प्रकार समाज की व्यवस्था में भी बह साम्य आ सका, जो सव के व्यवितत्व 
` को किसी एक तुला पर तौलता 1 
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सारी राजनेतिक सामाजिक तथा अन्य व्यवस्थाओं की रूपरेखा शक्ति द्वारा 
ही निर्धारित होती रही और सबल की सविधानसार ही परिवत्तित होती 
रही ऑर संशोधित होती गई, इसीसे दुर्ब को वही स्वीकार करना पड़ा जो उसे 
सुगमता पूर्वक मिल गया । यह स्वाभाविक भी था । 


Exercise 23 


निस्सन्देह फौल्स्टाफ का बचपन नौरफाँक में वीता था; तथा हम स्वयम्‌ 
उसक मुह स यह सुन पात हैँ कि वह हंसों का शिकार करता, स्कूल से विना छटटी 
लिये भाग आता, लट्टू नचाया करता और पिट जाने से बच नहीं पाता था। हमें 
यह भी माळूम हं कि उसके भाई-बहिन थे; क्योंकि उसी का कहना है कि 
उसका सम्बन्ध इनके साथ जौन का है और सारे यूरोप के साथ 'सरजौन' का 
है। हमें इस महिला या विद्या-गवी का पता नहीं जिसने उसे गोली चलाने की 
प्रारम्भिक शिक्षा दी तथा आचार-व्यवहार सिखाया। किन्तु फौल्स्टाफ का कहना 
हें कि यदि ये आचार-व्यवहार उसके मनोनीत न हुए तो वह अपने आचरण-निर्माता 
को मूख समञ्ञगा । इससे उसकी प्राथमिक शिक्षा का भली भांति पता नहीं 
चलता क्योंकि यह स्पष्ट नहीं हें कि यह चर्चा उसी युग की है तथा प्रत्येक अवस्था 
में यह निरा कपोल-कल्पित हूँ । किन्तु फौल्स्टाफ अपने समय के कतिपय बालकों 
की तरह ही देहात में रहना छोड़ कर लण्डन चला आया । उसने अपने भाई 
बहनों को देहात मे ही छोड़ दिया और अब हमें उनका पता तक नहीं है । 
सम्भवतः उनमें से कोई भी प्रसिद्धि की प्राप्ति न कर सका और इसका भी कोई 
उल्लेख नहीं है कि फौल्स्टाफ ने उनसे धन उधार लेने का प्रयत्न किया था। 


^ 


Exercise 24 

सन्‌ १८५९ में डारविन साहव का प्रसिद्ध ग्रन्थ जातियों का उद्भव” भी 
प्रकाशित हो गया । इसका १२५० कापियों का प्रथम संस्करण जिस दिन 
छपा उसी दिन विक गया । इसके प्रकाशित होने से इंगलेण्ड में एक प्रकार का 
तूफान सा खड़ा हो, गया । प्रायः देखा गया है कि जब कभी मनुष्यों की प्राचीन 
रूढ़ियों और अन्ध faggi पर छहले-पंहलू,धकका लगता है तो उनमें एक भारी 
बेचैनी पैदा हो जाती है। यही हाल अङ्गरेजों का भी हुआ। अब तक वे 
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सृष्टि का विकास अपने धार्मिक ग्रन्थ बुक आफ जेनेसिस' के अनुसार मानते 

आते थे । किन्तु अब उनके सामने उस विश्वास को जड़-मूल से खोदने वाला l 
एक नया विचार रक््खा गया। इसके अनुसार उन्हें 
"जाति का विकास किसी वनमानप जातिके 


> 


वतलाया.गया कि मनुष्य- | 

पशु से हुआ था। इस वात को 

तक से सिद्ध होते हए भो एकाएक मान लेना उनके आत्माभिमान के प्रतिकूल 

Wl अतएव वे सब के सब एक बारशी चिहुँक उठे । सारी जनता में एक 

भारी खलबली-सी पैदा दो गयी । कितनों ने इस विकासवाद की कड़ी आलोचना 

की । कितनों ही ने डारविन साहब को इसके लिये गालियां भी दीं । ATR- | 

फार्ड के बड़े पादरी ( Bishops ) समुअल farce भी डारविन ; 

साहब के ऊपर बे तरह बिगड़े fret डारविन arza की महानता ने इन | 

गालियों का जवाब गाछियों से देना उचित न समझा । . वे चुप रह गये । | 

उन्होंने स्वतंत्र विचार जनता के सामने प्रमाणपूर्वक रख दिये 

स्वोकार करना या न करना जनता का काम था 

और अपने दूसर वैज्ञानिक प्रयोगों में लग गये | fi 

एक gau विदान्‌ मैदान में उतर आया । इसका नाम था टामस हेनरी हक्सले | 

यह एक प्रकांड वैज्ञानिक और डारविन साहव के विकासवाद का अनन्य भक्त | 

था । इसने डारविन साहब के मतों का बड़ी खूबी के साथ समर्थन किया और | 

अपनो प्रवळ थृड्रितयों के द्वारा तमाम विरोधियों का मुह बन्द कर दिया | j 
| 
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थे। अब उन्हें | 
। अतएव वे अब कुछ न बोले l 
न्तु उनकी ओर से लड़ने बाला 


क्या ये उदाहरण इस बात के प्रमाण नहीं कि आयुर्वेद-विषयक चिकित्सा 
चाहे वैज्ञानिक हो चाहे अवैज्ञानिक, रोग निवारण की शक्ति उसमें जरूर हे ? 


| हाँ, वैद्य अनुभवो, झञाम्त्रज्ञ, निस्पृह और दयाळू होना चाहिये। फिर एक प्रकार 
से यद चिकित्सा अवेजानिक है भी नहीं । जो ब्य साक्षर 
` के “आकार” ग्रन्थों के faai को समझ 
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रूप में, नहीं, तथापि इतनी कमी के कारण यह चिकित्सा पद्धति हेय नहीं कही 
जा. सकती । इसी की बदौलत करोड़ों भारत-वासियों के रोगों का निवारण 
अब तक हुआ हूँ और अब भी हो रहा ह! यदि इसे बेसी ही राजकीय सहायता 
मिळती ज॑सी कि एलोपैथी को मिल रही है तो.यह चिकित्सा भी उन अनेक नवीन 
तत्वों, सिद्धांतों और यंत्रों आदि से परिपूर्ण हो जाती जिनका गर्व हमारे डाक्टर 
लोग बड़े ही आस्फालन के साथ, कौंसिलों आदि में, किया करते हैं। आयुर्वेद- 
विद्या की दशा यद्यपि, इस समय कितनी ही बातों में हीन हें, तथापि यह 
चिकित्सा जिस स्थिति में g वह स्थिति भी गनीमत J । उस पर प्रहार पर प्रहार 
होते आये हैं--उसे स्थानभ्रष्ट करने के लिये और भी कई चिकित्सा-पद्धतियां 
खत ठोक कर मैदान में आ डटो हैं--फिर भी वह जो जीती जागती बच 
रही हे, यह किसी की कृपा या उदारता का फल नहीं । 
Exercise 26 
रजाशाह पहलवी का जन्म ६४ साल पहिले सन्‌ १८७७ $o में इस्तफहान 
की साधारण कुटिया में हुआ था। आप एक गड़ेरिये के लड़के थे और भेड़ चराते 
श्रे। पर भेड़ें चराने में इनकी तबियत ही नहीं लगती थी । भेड़ चराते समय 
पहलवी के हृदय में एक प्रबल इच्छा उठती थी कि में किसी दिन फारस का शाह 
बनूंगा । आप अपनी माता के बड़े आज्ञाकारी पुत्र थे। माता के आज्ञा सेही 
ये इस्तफहान में नौकरी करने लगें । कुछ समय के वाद भाग्य ने पलटा खाया | 
थे सैनिक रूप में जनता के सामने आये | थोड़े ही दिनों में रज़ाशाह ने अपने 
अपूर्व उत्साह और कार्यपटुता से फौजी कमांडर का पद प्राप्त कर लिया । इस 
समय फारस की नेतिक स्थिति बहुत.ही भरकर थी । चारों तरफ विद्रोह की आग 
फैल रही थी । रजाशाह ने बड़ी बुद्धिमाली से इस विद्रोह को दवाकर विद्रोहियों 
को अपने पक्ष में कर लिया । फारस के शाह ने शीघ्र ही रज़ाशाह को मंत्री 
पद पर नियुक्त कर दिया । एक तरफ समस्त विद्रोही carne के आधीन थे, 
दूसरी तरफ,आप प्रधान मंत्री थे । इस तरह दोनों ओर आपकी हुकूमत at 
परिणाम यह हुआ. कि थोड़े a आदोलन से रज़ाशाह फारस के सर्वेसर्वा 
बन गए। . 
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कालं का सिद्धांत आदर्शवाद और सत्तावाद का 
की-रचनाएं १९वीं सदी में लिखी गई और बीसवीं सदी में उन रचनाओं ने 
यूरोप की काया-पलट दी । सन्‌ १९१४ का विश्वव्यापी महायुद्ध ही कालं और 
टाल्सटाय के सिद्धान्तों का कारण था। इस युद्ध से राजतंत्र के स्थान पर प्रजा- 
TIANA आरम्भ हुई। लेकिन कई एक राष्ट्रों के प्रजातंत्रवाद में दोष दीखने 
खगे और उनकी भी काया-पलट हो गई। यह भी कालं के सिद्धान्तो की aya 
विजय है। कालं का सिद्धान्त है कि जहां मनुष्य और मानवता का घोर अपमान 
हो, वहाँ मानवता का साम्राज्य स्थापित कर; मानवता के नियम कानून बना 
देना चाहिए । मानव समाज को जगाने और उन्हे मनुष्यत्व की ओर ले जाने 
के लिये aiaa शासन-भ्रणाली को अनेकों मुसीबतों का सामना करना पड़ता 
हें । अगर आत्मा बलवती हुई तो मनुष्य इन सभी आपत्तियों को झेलते हुए 
नवीन युग की रचना सहज ही 
छंवन और उत्साह के सरकार 
आगे तुम्हें अपने मन 


भीषण संघर्ष है । कालं 


के राजनेतिक आचार-विचारों और शबितयों के 
Taa की पहचान न हो सकेगी 
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दुचिया परिवत्तंनशील है । सृष्टि के आदिकाल से लेकर 
डुछ न कुछ परिवत्तंन होता ही आया हूं 
परिवर्तनशीलता के साथ-साथ समय 
इकार भी उसके अनुकूल ही होती है । 


कर आज तक उसमें 
और उसके अन्त तक होता रहेगा । इस 
का प्रवाह जिस रूप में रहता है, युग की 


मनुष्य की अवस्था जब जिस आर ढलती 
है, इस प्रकार को ध्वनि भी समय-समय पर परिवर्तित होती रहती हुं । हमारे 


लिए एक समय था , जब हुम हताश होकर निश्चेष्ट बैठे हुए अपने भाग्य का 
रोना रो रहे थे और आज का भी एक युग हे, जिसमें हम जाग्रत होकर अपने 
अधिकार के लिए पुरी दृढ़ता के साथ लड़ रहे हैं। पृं का हमारा वह रुदन 
आज कान्ति की भावना को उत्पन्न कर विलीनः हो गया । इस अवस्था में भी 
जब अपनी स्थिति से परिचित होकर उसे नदळने के fer आ (डे हैं, अगर इसका 
सामना पूर्ण रूप से न किया जाय तो हो सकता हे कि हमारी बही पहले की 


~ 


में कर सकता हूँ । बिना आत्मिक-शक्ति, स्वाब- ` 
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अवस्था पुनः समासीन हो जाय । युग के परिवर्तन का सारा भार मानव-समाज 
| pi अवलम्बित रहता है । यदि इसका सञ्चालन पूर्ण शवित और सदुद्योग 
Pf, के साथ न किया जाय तो सम्भव हूँ कि अनुकूल भी विपरीत हो जाय । 
आज की शताब्दी में हमारे लिए यह गौरव का विषय हे कि हमारे प्रत्येक 
| समाज में जागरूकता के कुछ न कुछ भाव अवश्य ही समाविष्ट हुए 21 आज 
का युग ही जागरण का युग हें । इस युग में क्या ऊंच, क्या नीच, क्या स्त्री 
| और क्या पुरुष, सब के हृदय में स्वाधीन होने की भावना HIS हो उठी। उनकी 
| दबी हुई आत्माएं आज अपने उद्धार के लिए समुत्सुक होकर सारी शक्ति और 
॥ कौशल को काम में ला रही हैं । 
| Exercise 29 | 
| स्वेच्छाचार पूर्ण शासन और विलासमय जीवन ने रूस में हाहाकार मचा | 
| दिया था। जार का नाम सुनते ही देश काँप उठता था | लोग थर-थर काँपते | 
थे, जार का नाम सुनते ही छोटे से लेकर बड़ों तक के रोंगटे खड़े हो जाते थे । 
उसका फौलादी पञ्जा सारे देश पर फैला हुआ था । ऐश्वर्य और लक्ष्मी उसके 
art से कन्धा लगाये चल रही थी । क्योंकि इन पूंजीपतियों ने अपना कल्याण 
are के साथी बने रहने और देशवासियों के गले काटने और खून चूसने मेंही 
समझ रखा था । रूस की करोड़ों जनता मिलकर भी जार के अत्याचारों का 
का विरोध नहीं कर सकती थीं । उन्हें यह ज्ञात नहीं था, कि वे जिस आग को 
भड़का रहे ह वह एक दिन रूस की कायापलट कर देगी। जमींदारों और पूंजी- 
पतियों की सारी ऐश्वर्य-कला और वैभव एक दिन ज़मीन पर ठोकरें खाती दीख 
पड़ेगी । Arac हुआ क्या ? जिसकी आशा थी वही क्रांति की यह प्रचण्ड 
ज्वाला बड़े-बड़े राज प्रसादों और पूंजिपतियों के यहाँ से भड़की, और देखते ही 
देखते सारे देश में भड़क wet ॥ ग्रामीणों और मजदूरों में जाग्रति करती हुई 
यह क्रांति अंत में अपने उद्देश्य में सफल हुई और aradt की हुकूमत का 


तख्ता उसके कल पुरजों सहित पलट गया | 
Exercise 30 


कहते ह ae काली खटा के fire सफेद धारी होती है। मेरी विपत्ति 
अपने साथ एक लाई | यह आशा की ज्योति न थी जो कभी बढ़ती हैं, 
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कभी घटती है । यह नैराश्य विश्वास की ज्योति थी, जो सदा बढती हे 
घटती नहीं मैं पति और पुत्र दोनों को देख चुकी थी । सुना है, फूल सुन्दर 
होते हैं। यदि यह सच है तो में कह सकती हूं कि मैंने क्षण-मात्र की दृष्टि में दो 
अति सुन्दर फूल देखे है और उनसे अच्छी वस्तु देखना मेरे लिये सम्भव नहीं । 
वे आज भी मेरी अन्धकारमयी सृष्टि में उसी प्रकार हरे-भरे और प्रफुल्लित 
हैं। उनकी सुरते मेरे हृदय पट पर अंकित हो चुकी हैं और संसार की कोई 
शवित, कोई वस्तु, कोई सत्ता उन्हें न मिटाती है, न मिटा सकती हे। यदि मैं 
अधिक मनुष्य देख लेती तो कदाचित मुझे कभी-कभी उनका भी विचार अः जाता 
और वे भी मेरे हृदय की चित्रशाला में थोड़े स्थान पर अंकित 


are उन्नत 


त हो जाते । अथवा 
उनके चेहरों पर मेरे पति और पुत्र के चेहरों की रूप-रेखाएं अस्त-व्यस्त हो जातीं । 
परन्तु अब यह आशंका नहीं रही । म॑ने बाहर की ओर से आंखें बन्द करके उन 
दो सुन्दर मूर्तियों को अपने हृदय में अमर जीवन दे दिया | 


Exercise 31 


कोळम्बस ने इन सब कठिनाइयों को सोच fear, फिर उसने राजा फार्डि- 

नेण्ड ओर रानी इसाबिल्ला से अपनी सब सिद्धान्त सुनाकर सहायता की प्रार्थना 

' को कोलम्बस मध्यम अवस्था का मनुष्य था। वह गम्भीर प्रकृति का किन्त 
मिलनसार था । थोड़े ही दिनों में उसके बहुत से मित्र बन गये । यद्यपि उस 

समय स्येनबालों से मुसलमानों का युद्ध हो रहा था और राजा तथा रानी का 

| व्यान युद्ध के फछाफल पर लग रहा था, फिर भी फा्डिनेण्ड ने कोलम्वस AT बात 
O ध्यान से सुनी। और रानी के गुरु को, जो इस विद्या का विश्येष ज्।नकार था, 


। यह आज्ञा दी गई कि तुम इन बल पर विचार करके अपनी सम्मतिं दो। रानी ` 


के गुरु ने उस समय समुद्री विद्या के जानकारों से; सलाह ली, पर दुर्भाग्य से स्पेन- 
. देड बालों में इस विद्या की कोई अच्छी जानकारी ही न रखता था । 
और नये मूळ सिद्धान्तो पर कोळम्बस ने अपना विचार बनाया था, उन्हें समझना 
७ उसलोगों के लिये महा कठिन काम था; फिर सब्र पर विशेषता यह श्री कि agat 
को समझ ही उलटी थी अन्त में उन्होंने ऐसी ऐसी दलीलें पेश, की कि जहाँ 
| पहुँचने के लिये कोलम्बस कह रहा हैं, वहाँ पहुँचने:में तीन बरस से भी अधिक 


जिन पुराने 
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| *. समय हछगेगा। अन्त में सबने मिलकर यह निश्चय किया कि प्राचीन विद्वानों 
के MARAT महौसमुद्र बहुत बड़ा हूँ थदि कोलम्बस अपने हठ से उस हदसे .. 
आगे जहाज जायगा छू. फिर वह वापिस न लौट सकेगा । क्योंकि परमेश्वर 
नु पुढी को दो Prat में बाँट दिया है afa कोलम्बस हठ करके दोनों को एक 
` करने का प्रयत्न करेगा तो कुदरती कानून में हाथ डालने के कारण वह ,अप्ती जान 
से भी gg धो बेठेगा । यह सोचना कि मुझे पृथ्वी के सब मनुष्यों से अधिक ज्ञान 
d अभिमान का लक्षण हे । कोलम्बस को चाहिए कि वह अपने मन से अभिमन 
|... को निकाल कैर ऐसी बात न सोचे । विचार करनेवाली सभा ने कोलम्बस के 
सिद्धान्त पर जो अपनी सम्मति बनाई वह यही थी । अन्त में सब ने मिलकर 
कोलम्वस के खिलाफ यह दलील पेश की कि “कोलम्बस जिस एक नई दुनिया 
के होने की गप्प हाँक रहा है, यदि सचमुच यह दुनिया इस पृथ्वी पर होती तो क्या 
आजतक बे मालूम रहती ? और इतने बड़े-बड़े ज्ञानी, पण्डित ate. faery हुए 
हैं; क्या वे यह यश कोलम्बस क़े लिए छोड़ जाते ?” 


Exercise 32 


| 
| 
| 
| नाटक का और एक प्रधान नियम हैँ जो नाटक को काब्य और उपन्यास 

दोनों से अलग करता हैँ, वह यह कि नाटक का कथाभाग घटनाओं के घात-प्रति- 

घात से अग्रसर होता 21 नाटक का मुख्य चरित्र कभी सरळ रेखा में नहीं जाता। 

जीवन एक ओर जा रहा था, ऐसे ही समय, धक्का लगकर उसकी 3 दूसरी 
ओर फिर गई, RF बाद फिर धक्का खाकर उसको दूसरी ओर फिरना पड़ा-- 
| में यही दिखानो होता है, उपन्यास अथवा महाकान्य में इसका कुछ प्रयोजन 
नहीं। यह बात अवश्य ही होती है कि हरएक मनुष्य के जीवन, वह चाहे जितना 
सामान्य क्यों न हो, किसी न किसी ओरं कुछ न कुछ धक्का पाता ही है। किसी 
ait eater की जीवन एकदम सरल रेखा में नहीं जाता ।--एक आदमी खूब अच्छी 
तरह लिख रहा था, सहसा पिता की मौत हो गई, उसे लिखना-पढ़ना छोड़ देना 
पड़ा । किसी ने व्याह किया, उसके कई/वच्चे हो गय और तब उसे अर्थकष्ट 
के कारण नौकरी eaa na कर छैती पड़ी ।--प्रायः प्रत्येक मनुष्य 
के जीवन में इस तरह की घंटना-परंपथ Ra पड़ती हैं। इसी कारण किसी भी 
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o व्यक्ति के जीवन का इतिहास लिखा जायगा तो बह अवश्य ही कुछ न कुछ नाटक 
| ¬ का आकार धारण करेगा। किन्तु, यथार्थ नाटक में यें घटनायें जरा 
$] k 4 3 
| *. - जोरदार होनी चाहिए। धवका जितना अधिक डबल गा, उतना हो वह नाटक 
| के लिए उपयुक्त उपकरण होगा । i h 
rh i : 

| 


P | 
“Tay Exercise 33 + 


ईस्वरदत्त Sa मुख्य वस्तु है। जब तक यह शक्ति न होगी उपदेश, 


शिक्षा, अभ्यास उभी निष्फल जायगा । मगर यह प्रकट केसे टे} कि किसमें 
यह शक्ति हैं, किसभं नहीं ? कभी इसका सबूत मिलने में बरसों, गुजर जाते । 
i और बहुत परिश,म नष्ट हो जाता है । अमेरिका के एक पत्र सम्पादक ने इसकी / 
परीक्षा करने का रया ढंग निकाला है कि दल के दल युवकीं में से कौन रत्न है और | 
कोन पाषाण ? वह एक कागज के टुकड़े पर किसी प्रसिद्ध व्यक्ति का नाम लिख i 
देता हैं और उम्मेदवार को वह टुकड़ा देकर उस नाम के सम्बन्ध में ताबड़तोड़ | 
प्रश्‍न करना शुरू करता है,--उसक बालों का रंग क्या है? उसके कपड़े कैसे 


i a? जीवन में उसकी मुख्य ; | 


हैं ? कहाँ रहती हैं ? उसका बाप कया काम करता हं ? 
अनिलाषा कया हे ? यदि युवक महोदय ने इन Sat का संतोषजनक उत्तर 
न दिये तो उन्हें अयोग्य समझकर विदा कर देता हैं । जिसकी निरीक्षण शक्ति 

इतर्न, afas हो, वह उसके विचार में उपन्यास-लेखक नहीं'बन ties . | 
परीक्षा-विभाग में नवीनता तो अवश्य ह 


पर ,आमकता की मात्रा भी कम 
नहीं है । Wer. Vi cae 
Exercife 340) E: 

y 


संसार. में ज्ञान की उत्पत्ति आइचर्य से है। जब > बस्तु, 
i विचार आदि को देखता सुनता है और उसे नहीं जान पाता के चित्त 
में या तो आश्चर्यं का भाव उदित टोगा अथवा उदासीनः 


नेता का । उदासीनता के 
बराबर हानिकारक भाव संसार से नहीं है । यह विद्या,.उन्नति आदि सभी गुणों „ 
की बाधक हूं । अज्ञानी के लिये उदा नता से इधर दूसरा भाव आदचयें का है। 
किसी अज्ञात पदार्थ को देखकर KS (को g 21 चाहिये। इसके 
क्या गुण-दोष हूँ, यह क्योंकर बना, क Nan, eae afer का क्या कारण है, - 


- 


_ Incapable of bein 


है C'S: T 
CHAPTER शा 


Substitution of a Single w 


Animals which live both on 
Animals which live in water—aquatic af 
Animals-which live onh 

Animals which livg on m 
Animals which live on 
Animals: which live on 
Animals which live on 
Animals which cat 
Incapable of being, 


ord fora number of words. 


land and in Water —amphibians, 


limals. 
uman flesh —cannibals. 
¢at—carnivorous animals. 
Srass—graminivorous animals, 
hsrb—herbivorous animals, 

fish —piscivorous animals, _ । 
all kinds of food—omnivorous animals, 


consimed by fire—incombustible 
being heard —inaudible. 


of being read —illegible. 
of being reached —inacccssible. j 
Incapable of being expressəd —inexpressible. 

Incapable of being conceived —inconczivable. : 
Incapable. of beirig understood —unintelligible, 


Incapable of 
‘Incapable 
Incapable 


incompre- i 
hensible. 
ing conquered, overcome or defeated—in- 
: : ` vincible ; unconquerable, 
Incapable of being seized—impregnable. ° 

Incapable of being resisted irresistible. 

Incapable of being pierced or penctrated—impenetrable, 
Incapable of being passed over or surmounted— insur- 


mountable, insuperable. 
Incapable of being seen— invisible, : 
Incapable of being profaned or injured —inviolable,. - 

Incapable of being wounded— invulnerable. ; 

Incapible of being exhausted or finished; inexhaustible 
Incapable of being exhausted or tired —indetatigable, 
Incapable of being determined, fixed 


Incapable of be 


or ascertained—. 
indeterminable, 
defended — indefensible. 


8 effaced or wiped out—indelible, 
Incapable of being believed—incredible, unbelievable, 
Incapable of bzing revoked, recalled or altered —irrevoca- 


ble, unalterable, 
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Incapable of being 
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Incapable of being recovered— irrecoverable. 
Incapable of being repaired —irreparable, 


Incapable of being redressed or remedied —irremediable. a 

Incapable of being reconciled—irreconcilable. j 

Incapable of bing reproached or mi 03010 f 
able. 


Incapable of being divided —indivisible, 
Incapable of being disputed— indisputable, 
Tucapable of being questioned —unquestionable. x 
Incapable of being quieted— implacable. 
Incapable of being estimated— inestimable, & 
Incapable of being governed —ungovernable, 
í Incapable of being controlled uncontrollable, 
Incapable of being justified —unjustifiable. 
X Incapable of being perceived— imperceptible; 

Incapable of being maintained — untenable. 

Incapable of being moved by entreaty—inexorable, 

Incapable of being endured or tolerated—unendurable, 

unbearable, intolerable. 

—ineligible. 
d—incorrigible, 
d—inimitable, 
—insoluble. 


ss dn 


Incapable of being elected 
Incapable of being correcte 
Incapable of being imitate 
Incapable of being solved 


Incapable of being put into practice —inpracticable. 
Inczpable of being transferred— inalienable. 
p Incapable of being managed—unmanageable 
4 Incapable of being tamed—untamable. 
Incapable of being avoided—unavoidable, inevitable. “r 
E ~ “acapable of making mistakes—infallible. 
È incapable of paying debts—insolvent. 
incapable of bei g sold—unsaleable, 


Onc € who hates woman— misogynist. 
= One who gives up his religion and adopts another— 
s rencgade, apostate. | 


‘speaks for another—spokesman. 


$e name is the same a another’—a namesake, 

lives ina country of which he is not a native— 
an alien or a foreigner. 

er read nor write—illiterate, 


me > 


=o 
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One who loves mankind —philanthrope or philanthropist. 
One who hates mankind- misanthrope or misanthropist. 
One who decides which of the parties was in the right as 
they could not agree between themselves —arbitrator. 
One who worries far too much about his health—valetudi- 
narian. 
One who has power over everything —all-powerful, omni- 
potent, almighty. 
One who knows everything —omniscient, all-knowing. j 
One who is present everywhere—omnipresent. | 
Onc who leaves his native place to settle in another—emi- 


grant. 
One who comes to a foreign place to settle there —immig- | 
3 rant. } 
One who looks only to the bright side of things—an i 
है optimist. 
One who looks only to the dark side of things—a pessimist. } 
One who is free from local or national prejudices and | 


looks upon the whole world as his own—a cosmopolitan. 


One who know many languages—inguist. 

One who can speak many languages— polyglot. 

One who is always doubting—a sceptic. 

One who lives at the sametime with another—a con- 

temporary. 

One who has been admitted to the citizenship of a foreign 
i country —a naturalized citizen. 

One who cleans and blacks shoe—a shoe-black. 

One who is similarly associated—a colleague. 


One who acts between parties—an intermediary,. 
a go-between. 


One who plays a game for pleasure and not professionally— 
an amateur. 

One who is eigthy years old—an octogenarian. 

One journeying on foot—pedestrian. 

One who rides on horse-back—equestrian. 

One who breaks into a house at night to steal—burgla 

One who drinks wine to excess—drunkard. 

‘One who eats to excess—glutton. 

That which may be easily broken—brittle. 


| 
५ 


i 
vi 
f 
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That which may be easily bent— flexible. 
That which can be seen through — transparent. 
That which cannot be seen through—opaque. 
That which is transmitted from one generation to another— 
hereditary. 
That which is fit to be eaten—edible, eatable, 
That which readily burst into flames —inflammable. 
That which is inherited from one’s parents—hereditary. 
That which is inherited from the father—patrimony. 
All of one mind— unanimous, 
Murder of an infant—infanticide. 
Murder (or murderer) of one’s awn mother—matricide. 
Murder (or murderer) of one’s own father —patricide. 
j Murder (or murderer) of parents or near relative or one 
whose person is sacred—patricide. 
Murder (or murderer) of one’s own self—suicide. 
Murder (or murderer) of a king —regicide. 
Murder (or murderer) of a man—homicide. 
Murder (or murderer) of one’s brother —fratricide. 
Composed of persons or things of the same kind...homogencous 
Composed of persons or things of various kinds—heteroge- 
- neous. 
$ A dissase which spreads over a wide area—1n epidemic. 
A child born after the death of its father or a book publish- 
ed after the death of its author—posthumous. 
A speech for which no preparation is ma d¢—2xtempore. 
A game which neither the on: party nor the other has 


won—a drawn game. 
; b style in which the writer tries to show off his learning— 


: ’ pedantic. 

sentence or expression which admits of more than one 
à meaning—ambiguous. 

g at the same time—simultancous, 


f the same or almost the same msaning—synonyms. 


autobiography. 
g animals painlessly—lethal chamber. 
a abroad—an exotic, 


‘ofa person written by himself or herself—_ 


(29) : 


A post which carries a salary but requires no labour—a 
sinecure. 


A language that is no loager spoken—a dead language. 
A letter that does not bear the name of the writer—an 
anonymous letter. 

A paper written by hand—manuscript. 

A place where birds, animals ctc, are kept—a zoo. 

A place for manufacture of ammunitions—an arsenal. 

An establishment for the treatment cf invalids and con- 
. valescents—a sanatorium, 


A portrait in which certain features of the subject are 
humorously exaggerated—a cartoon. 

A word which is no longer in use—an archaic or obsolete 
word. 


A word which has the opposite meaning with aaother— 
aatoaym. 

A conclusion that has been arrived at b2forehand—a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Walking from place to place on business—itinerant, 
peripat. tic. 


Wanting in warmth of feeling—cold, indifferent. 
Without any backbone—spineless. 
Those wh» are hearing—audience. 
Those who are secing—spectators. 
Averse to mixing in society—unsciable. 
Beyond all price—invaluable, priceless. 4 
Most inordinately desirous of mcney—avaricious. 

The power ‘of reading the, thought or mind of cthers— 

telepathy or thought-reading. 


The act of literary borrowing without acknowledgement-— 
plagiarism. 

A speech delivered for the first time—maiden speech. 

A speech full of too many words—a verbs: speech. 

(The docr is) partly cpen—ajar. 

A post for which no remuneration is paid—an honorary post. 

A battle which puts end to all ccntroversy—a decisive battle. 


A battle which is attended with much bl: odshed—sanguinary 
battle. 
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A blow or diseases which may cause death— a fatal blow | 
or disease | 
A disease which causes death—a mortal disease. 
Contrary to nature—unnatural. T 
Contrary to law—illegal. 3 

Destitute of knowledge—ignorant. 


A specific for all disease—a panacea. 

Beyond the power of naturt—supernatural. 

The practice of having more than one wife at the samc | 
time—polygamy. 

The practice of having more than one husband at the same < 
time—polyandry. 


To sail round —circumnavigate. 
i The habit of walking about in sleep—somnambulism. 
Manners more like those of a woman than ofa man— 
; effeminate manners. 
Characterised by dull uuiformity - monotonous. 
A partner in a business who takes no active share in the 
management of it—a sleeping partner. 
A bird of passage—a migratory bird. 
One whose motive is merely to get money—mercenary. 
Open to objections—objectionable. 
The point upon which a disputed question turns and 
é which decides the case —turning point. 
Liable to be called to account— accountable. 
2 Having an evil reputation— notorious. 
a: A servant who takes no trouble about his duty—neglecte- 
` rR ‘ful servant. 
A case which creates a sensation—sensational case. 
A reception which is wanting in warmth of feeling—cold 
ie = reception. 
A young man who promises to be a great man in time 
g 3 b promising young mans 
who does not show proper respect—disrespectful- 
८ man. 
which a man ought to possess—gentlemanly cou- 


fear in others— fearful mo 


for the words in italics :— 


( 171 ,) 


Qualities which a gentleman ought to possess — gentleman: 
ly qualities. 
An animal that lives on another — parasite, 
An absolute government by one man—autocracy. 
A general pardon of political offenders—amnesty. 
The want of government in a state—anarchy. 
That which is given against anything that would othe- 
wise produce bad effects— antidote 
A carriage which follows an army and serves : as a mova- 
ble hospital—ambulance. 


To cut off the head—to behead. 
To date before true time—to antedate. 
To declare before hanc—to predict. 
To do away with—to abolish. 
To examine and verify by reference to vouchers, etc.—to 
audit. 
To inspire with courage—to encourage. 
To keep an eye upon —to watch. 
To keep company with—to associate. 
To look down—to despise. 
To look forward to—to anticipate. 
To make away with—to kill. 
To meet face to face in a contest—to encounter. 
To pass night in the open air—to bivouac. 
To place at a disadvantage by some burden or disabilities 
—to handicap. 
To say all over again—to repeat. 
To take no account of—to overlook. 
To take upon One’s self—to undertake, 
To throw dust in one’s eyes—to deceive 
At the same time—simultancously. 
From time to time—occassionally. 
In another way—otherwise. 
OF one’s own free will—voluntarily. 
Out of a ship—overboard. 
Without payment or recompense—gratis. 
Exercise s 


Rewrite the following sentences substituting a single word. 
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x. Can you show me the way toa place where meals or 
refreshments may be obtained ? 


2 In India there are three place where money is coined for 
circulation. 
3- Your story is one that cannot be believed. 


4. This tree is natural to the soil, it has not been imported 
from outside. 
5. Hs inflicted upon him a wound that caused his death. 


6. The doctor could not determine from the symptoms the 
nature of the disease. 


7- He his a single-handed servant who does the entire work of 
the house. 

8. The Budhists sent out settlers from India to live in Jawa 
and cultivate the lund there and make it their home. 

9. If you travel by day, you will reach the place, to which 
you wish to go, safe. 

10. Tne committee sent certain selected persons from among 
the members to the Governor tə explain to him its views in person. 

11. Most of the trees in India shed their leaves in winter. 

12. Why do you not szek the advice of a doctor who has 


made a special study of the particular disease from which you are 
suffering ? 


oe SR 4 -+ — 


Bey Thes: things have no intrinsic worth, though they may be | 
valuable for some sentimental connection. | 
= 14 Your advice has bzen of such a great help to me that no | 
price, however high, will be sufficient for it. 5, 
. Most animals are fond of living in flocks. + 

. Every home in England has a cool place where botilesof 
kept. 
‘They set out on @ journey with a view to visiting temples 
5 hich they hoped to earn great spiritual merit. 


ot a proposition which will succeed from the 


ie motive is only to get money. | 
has no bearing upon the subject | | 

IS Digs ris 
| 


3 ars 


~ 
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Patna University Questions 
(B. A. 1942 Supp.) 


Use a single word to express the idea in the italicized 
phrase or group of words in cach of the following sentences:— 
(i) The two poets referred to were men who lived at the 
same time. 
(ji) A woman wrote undir the assumed name of George Elliot. 
(ili) Gertain words used by Shakespeare are now no longer 
in use. * 
(iv) He holds an appointment which carries a good salary for 
little or no work. 
(v) The cow is one of those animals that suckle their young. 
(I. A. 1942 Supp.) 
_ In the following sentences, condense the italicized words. 
into single words or phrases, (You may rearrange tke order of 
words) :— 
(i) If cne cf the animals is found to be infected with the 
disease it is placed apart from the other animals. 
(ii) The events should be related In the order in which 
they occurred. 
(iii) Celluloid is a substance which will readily burst into 


flames. 4 
(iv) Ths ostrich is a bird that will cat all kinds of food. 


CHAPTER IV 


Abridgement of phrases and clauses. 


We have seen in Chapter III how a number of words in a. 
sentence may be replaced by a single werd conveying the 
same sense and thus the size of the sentence may be reduced. 
We shall now see in this chapter how a sentence may be cón- 
densed by constructional or verbal changes without any interference 
with the sense. It will be noticed that in place of prepositicnal 
phrases of any length and also of clauses a suitable adverb. 
or adjective or a nouns or prenoun in the possesive case, or 
some participle, is generally substituted. 


Examples 
1. I am pleased that you should have remembered my birth-day— 
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I am pleasej at your | my birih-day. 

2. Had no accident happened, we should have been only an hour 
behind time—But for the accident, we should have be:n late 
by an hour only. 

3. The ship, being driven before the wind, ran upon the rocks— 

The storm-driven ship ran upen the rccks. 
4. I saw the gentleman who was then the Principal—1 saw the 
then Principal. 

5. The Hindi language may be casily learned by one who knows 
Urdu—An Urdu-knowing person may casily learn Hindi. 

6. My hand was cramped, for I had been writing all day— 
My hand was cramped for continuous writing. 

J. Every man or woman is taken for what he or she really 
is—Every haman being is correctly judged. 

8. When Ahmed was making a search in the neighbouring roosts, 
he found a store of egys—Searching in the nearby roosts, Ahmed 
found a store cf eggs. 

g. He completed the task which had been alloticd to him with 
the utmost despatch— He completed his allotted task very quickly. 

10. Wewere startled by the cock that crowed at dawn—We 
were startled by the cock’s crow at dawn. 


Exercise 


Condense the following sentences by removing the sub- 
ordinate clauses or by other means:— 


1. Although the maidens warned Perscus, he did not 
desist from the pursuit. 
2. Iborrowed this novel from the library so that I 
might readit at leisure. > 

M . Rabindranath Tagore was known throughout the 
because he produced excellent books of great literary 


me, my kind hostess, but I must ask you for 


tend college regularly so that you may 
p the shortage of attendence: 
uld not tell me who the captain of 
sily pick him out of a crowd because 


( 15) Si: 


8. I explained the whole matter at length lest people 


should misunderstand me. ~ 
9, He informed me that the prisoner had been acquitted. j 
Io. Iseek your advice if this is the Proper procedure, | 
11. Orpheus had a wife, whose name was Eurydice. whom } 
he loved very dearly. 
12. The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, shall 


never more be thine. 


13. Ifyou have a friend that will reprove your faults, 
consider that you enjoy a blessing that the man upon the 
throne cannot havc. 5 

14. The professional man who is worried by the cares 
of his work, when he returns heme, takes up whatever book 
may happen to be in the possession of his sons and daughters. 


15: To understand the importance of what he did, and 
the value of the example he set his fellow-countrymen, we 
must know something on the time in which he lived. 

16. As Jahanara was ill, she lay on the couch. 

17. What use he will make of the talents he has been 
blessed with is the important question a youth must ever 
keep before him, while he is at school or College. 

18. As the sailore believed that his friend would never 
return to claim his share, he removed the treasure from the 
place. where they had concealed it, before they were rescued 
from the island. 


19. Itisa pity that you have not been able to pay any of 
the debts which your father had incurred during his life- 
time. 

20. Although this custom has been abolished, and the 
cage is now boarded up, the miserable and destitute 
condition of these unhappy persons remains the same. 


CHAPTER V 
Tricks and defects of style. 


We have seen how a number of words conveying a parti- 
cular meaning may be replaced by a single word conveying 
the same meaning, and also, how a noun or an 
adjective or an adverb clause in a sentence may be reduced 
to a word or a phrase without any change in the sense, But 
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precis-writing demands much more than this. We fave to be 
very careful where ina passage there is an abundance of literary 
graces and picturesque details. Often a number of words of 
more or less similar meaning is used for emphasis or effect. 
The faults of repetition, periphrasis and pleonasm (redun- 
dancy) are not rare. Verbosity, or the use of more words 
than are wanted, is much too common, especially when 
there is loose thinking Metaphors .and similes frequently 
occur in literary compositions where they generally serve 
a decorative or elucidatory purpose. The writer of a precis 
must guard against and avoid such and other tricks and defects of 
style. 


Let us now try to understand these tricks and defects of 
style and how they may be tackled for the purpose of a 
precis. Where a word or a number of wordes is merely decorative or 
ornamental and does not contribute substantially io the sense 
of the passage, it should be omitted altogether Take, for ins- 
tance, the sentence from one of Macaulay’s essays, “Not the 
least odious of his many odious peculiarities was the pleasure 
that he tock in publicly brewbeating and mortifying those 
whom, in his fits of maudlin tcnderness, he had encouraged 
to presume on his favour’ Here the writer has used a pictures- 
que and fiorid language The meaning might be expressed in a 
beld manner and in a fewer words. The writer of a precis will 
ruthlessly reject the words used merely for ornamert. After the 
pruning the sentence will stand as follows : ‘One of his hated 
peculiaritieswas that he sometimes insulted the very persons 
whom in his sentimental mood he favoured’. 


If we critically examine our sentences we find that they 
frequently include words merely for the sake of emphasis. Such 
words are no better than ‘dead timber’, and should be knock- 
= ed off. Take, for instance, the scntence, “It is a delightful 
A pleasure to travel on a walking tour in the wide open lonely 

spaces of the countryside where there are no towns or cities 
_ or villages”. The precis-writer will condense it into “It is 
_ very pleasant to walk in the open countryside.” 


autology is a vice in style which is very easy to detect. It 
Parpetition of a certain idea in different words. In the 
; actors arrived one after another in successicn”, 


17 कर 


the words “in succession” merely repeat the idea of the words 
“one after another’. They have, therefore, to be dropped. 
When the redundancy consists not in repeating words of 
the same meaning but in needlessly adding what is already 
implied, we have an instance of Plzenasm, as in the sentence, 


“I have heard this false lie with my ears”. The noticn of 


‘fals? is implied in ‘lie’, as also the idea of ‘with my ears’ 
in the word ‘heard’. We must, therefore, exclude them from 
a precis. 

The employment of periphrasis is neither appropriate nor 
intelligible. They have no place in a precis. “The English 
Opium-Eater” should, therefore, be changed into “De Quin- 
ey’. “The Sweet Swan of Avon’? into Shakespeare” “the 
Saint of Savarmati’‘ into “Gandhi”, The other name of 
periphrasis is circumlocution. 


, Verbosity; also called prolixity, occurs When many words 
are used to indicate what could he indicated in a few words. 
In the cass of tautology and.pleonasm only the superfluous 
words need bs struck out, but in the case of a verbose state- 
ment, condensation or recasting becomes necessary. We find 
an example of verbosity in the sentence, “He was made the 
recipient of a present in the shape of a fountain pen”, which 
a precis-writer will condense into, “He was presented with 
a fountain pen.” 

A metaphor is one of the most powerful instruments of 
language. In a metaphor comparison is implied in a word or 
phrase, as in the sentence, ‘He is a lion in the fight’ or, “The 
news was a dagger to his heart’. These sentences’ cannot be 
made more concise in a precis, but the sense should be ex- 
pressed in å plainer language. Stripped of metaphor, the 
two sentences will stand respectively as. ‘He is very brave in 
the fight,’ and “The news was very distressing to him.’ 

A simile is a figure of speech quite akin to a metaphor. 
Whereas the comparison is implied in a mataphor, it is 
explicit in a simile. In a smile the comparison is developed. 
It is made plainly and openly and is formally introduced by 
tas’ or ‘like’, or some such word. For the purpose of precis 
the comparison is generally useless, and it should, there- 
fore, be dropped and its point indicated by the substitution 


of suitable words. Take the verse. 
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precis-writing demands much more than this. We fave to be 
very careful where in a passage there is an abundance of literary 
graces and picturesque details. Often a number of words of 
more or less similar meaning is used for emphasis or effect. 
The faults of repetition, periphrasis and pleonasm (redun- 
dancy) are not rare. Verbosity, or the use of more words 
than are wanted, is much too common, especially when 
there is loose thinking Metaphors .and similes frequently 
occur in literary compositions where they generally serve 
a decorative or elucidatory purpose. The writer of a precis 
must guard against and avoid such and other tricks and defects of 


style. 


Let us now try to understand these tricks and defects of 
style and how they may be tackled for the purpose of a 
precis. Where a word or a number of wordes is merely decorative or 
ornamental and does not contribute substantially to the 5९15९ 
of the passage, it should be omitted altogether Take, for ins- 
tance, the sentence from one of Macaulay’s essays, “Not the 
least odious of his many odious peculiarities was the pleasure 
that he tock in publicly brewbeating and mortifying those 
whom, in his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had encourage: 
to presume on his favour’ Here the writer has used a pictures- 
que and fiorid language The meaning might be expressed in a 
beld manner and in a fewer words. The writer of a precis will 
ruthlessly reject the words used merely for ornamer.t. After the 
pruning the sentence will stand as follows : ‘One of his hated 
peculiaritieswas that he sometimes insulted the very persons. 
whom in his sentimental mood he favoured’. 


If we critically examine our sentences we find that they 
frequently include words merely for the saké of emphasis. Such 
words are no better than ‘dead timber’, and should be knock- 
ed off. Take, for instance, the scntence, “It is a delightful 
pleasure to travel on a walking tour in the wide open lonely 
spaces of the countryside where there are no towns or cities. 

or villages”. The precis-writer will condense it into “It is 
very pleasant to walk in the open countryside.” 


है. `, autology is a vice in style which is very easy to detect. It 
+ a pen tition of a certain idea in different words. In the 
f actors arrived one after another in successicn”, 


> 
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the words “in succession” merely repeat the idea of the words 
“one after another”. They have, therefore, to be dropped. 


When the redundancy consists not in repeating words of 
the same meaning but in needlessly adding what is already 
implied, we have an instance of Pleenasm, as in the sentence, 

«JT have heard this false lie with my ears’. The noticn of 
‘fals? is implied in ‘lie’, as also the idea of ‘with my ears’ 
in the word ‘heard’. We must, therefore, exclude them from 

| a precis. 
The employment of periphrasis is neither appropriate nor 
intelligible. They have no place ina precis. “The English 

Opium-Eater” should, therefore, be changed into “De Quin- 

ey”. “The Sweet Swan of Avon’? into Shakespeare” “‘the 

Saint of Savarmati’‘ into “Gandhi, The other name of 


periphrasis is circumlocution. 


| 

j , Verbosity; also called prolixity, occurs When many words 
are used to indicate what could he indicated in a few words. 
In the case of tautology and.pleonasm only the superfluous 
words need bs struck out, but in the case of a verbose state- 
ment, condensation or recasting becomes necessary. We find 
an example of verbosity in the sentence, “He was made the 
recipient of a present in the shape of a fountain pen”, which 
a precis-writer will. condense into, “He was presented with 
a fountain pen.” 

A metaphor is one of the most powerful instruments of 
language. In a metaphor comparison is implied in a word or 
phrase, as in the sentence, ‘He is a lion in the fight or, ‘The 
news was a dagger to his heart. These sentences cannot be 

. made more concis: in a precis, but the sense should be ex- 5 
ressed in 4 plainer language. Stripped of metaphor, the hs 
two sentences will stand respectively és. ‘He is very brave in 
the fight,’ and “The news was very distressing to him.’ 

A simile is a figure of speech quite akin to a metaphor. 
Whereas the comparison is implied in a mataphor, it is 
explicit in a simile. In a smile the comparison is developed. 
It is made plainly and openly and is formally introduced by 

> qs or ‘like’, or some such word. For the purpose of precis 
the comparison is” generally useless, and it should, there- 
fore, bs dropped and its point indicated by the substitution 


of suitable words. Take the verse. 
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The day is done, and the darkness 
, Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in its flight. 


The precis-writer will express the sense of the verse ter- 


sely in the following sentence : “The day is over and it is 
getting dark”. 


Exercises 


Rewrite the following in plain, unfigurative languages and 
in a terse style suitable for a precis : 
“1. As cold water is to thirsty soul, so is good, news from 
a far country. oa 
~#2. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 


v3. In: November i cold, unseen stranger, whom the doc- 


= 


í tors called Pneumonia, stalked about the colony, touching 
| one here and one thére with ‘his icy fingers. 


-4 4. The great stream, which fertilizes the soil, is the chief 
highway of eastern commerce. 


5. Feasting, music, and illuminations turned the shrouded 
nights of war into a blazing day. 


6. The whizzing globe happened to have turned its face 
away from the sun, thus producing night in the Mall at 
Darjeeling. 

7- Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

_ Upon the slimy sea. 


lity 8. The inventor of the steam-engine has in fact and rea- 
ed been successful in gaining the unique and unmatched 
ction of bringing different countries and distant places 


of the world into closer and more intimate touch and con- 
tact with one another. 


a 4. The storm seemed to hang over its Square and massive 
k: Tower, and flashes of forked lightning of dazzling brightness 


to shoot down each instant upon the body of the 


How many among us might be likend to a whited 
ae ER all po mp and strength, but inwardly 
and despair and dead-men’s bones, 
aes 


pt wí 


“p 
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11, He wished for no abler assistance than that of pen- 
men who had just understanding enough to translat: and 
transcribe, to make out and decipher his scrawls, and to put 
his concise Yes or No into an official form. 

12. Let no compliance, no gentleness of temper, no weak 
desire of pleasing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor 
flattery on other pesple’s make you recede one jot from any 
point that reason and prudence have bid you pursue. 

13. Friendship maketh indeed a fairy day in the affections 
from storm ani tempests, but it maketh daylighi in the under- 
standing, out of darkness and confusion of thought. 

14. The character of a deceased friend or beloved kinsman 
ought not to bs seen otherwisz than as a tree through a tender 
haze or a luminous mist that spiritualizes. and beautifies it. 


15. And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter words, and led the way. 

16. He has put on the strong armour of sickness; he is 
wrapped in the callous hide of suffering; he keeps his sympa- 
thy, like some curious vintage, under trusty lock and key, for 
his own use only. 

I7. Under the impression that your peregrinations in the 
metropolis have not as yet been extensive and that you might 
have some difficulty in penetrating the modcrn Babylon in the 
direction of the City Road—in short, that you might lose your- 
self—I shall be happy to call this evening and instal you in 
the knowledge of the nearest way. 

18. Distant provinces were nourished from the overflowing 
of Bengal’s granaries; and the noble ladies of London and 
Paris were clothed in the delicate muslin of its looms. 


19. Necessity compelled the poor workman to Sell the 
sweat of his brow at a few pence less, and again to make up 
the loss by starving. 

20. Without a sigh, without a tear, without a word of 
upbraiding, she attended upon the queen, whose weak tempe- ` 
rament showed her sorrow in violent hysterical ecstasies, and 

assionate hypochondrical effusions, in the course of which 
dith sedulously, and even affectionately, attended her. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Examples of precis fully worked out. 
Narrative Style 


(1) lv 


As king Lear went out into the wind and the rain, he had 
but one companion, his faithful jester. Together they wandered 
about, not knowing where to turn or how to find shelter. But 
the mind of the king was more troubled by the thoughts of his 
wicked daughters than by the wildness of weather. The faithful 
jester made light of their discomforts, but on the open 
heath that stretched around them they had no protection from 
the driving wind and rain and were soon drenched to the skin 
and perishing with cold. In this miserable condition the dis- 
tinguished Earl of Kent came upon them; for he had been seeking 
for the old king along while and had followed after him out ~ 
on to the heath. He had just noticed a broken down hut not far 
away, and in this he persuaded Lear to take shelter “Rest here 
a while”, said he, “while Igo back to your cruel doughters’ house, 
and force them to give you the shelter they have denied. 


[774 words] 4 


x 


Rough Precis 
King Lear went out in a stormy weather with a faithful 
jester, troubled more by the thoughts of his wicked daughters 
than by the weather. They got badly wet. The Earl of Kent 
met them and took the King to a nearby hut. The Earl left 
saying that he would return to the King’s daughters and force 
them to receive their father. 
Precis 
King Lear in Exile 
King Lear went out in a stormy weather with his jester‘ 
troubled less by physical discomforts than by the thoughts of 
i his wicked daughters. They got badly wet when the Earls of 
; “Kent met them suddenly and took them toa hut for shelter, 
while he returned to the King’s daughters to force them to 
3 receive their father back. 
A (59 words) 
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N. B.—Let us now examine how the rules laid down in 
Chapter II have been followed in the above process. We 
have first count:d and noted the exact number of words in 
the passage. We have next underlinzd the main ideas in the 
passage, which mzans that we have rejected the unessential 
ideas. Then we have made a rough precis, embodying the 
points in proper sequence, and reducing the size of the passage 
as far as possible. Then we have expressed the ideas embodied 
in the rough precis in the final precis in clear and correct 
English, making what additions and alterations seemed neces- 
sary so that the number of words used might roughly be one- 
third of the number of words in the original passage. 


Compression into fewer words is the essence of a precis. 
Let us see how this compression has been effected. Into the 
wind and the rain can simply be rendered by “in a stormy 
weather’. One companion, his faith ful jester can be suggested by 
the use of the word ‘jester’ only, the other words being un- 
necessary. Ifnone else went with him, certainly he was the 
only Companion, and, for that very reason, faiihful. Were 
drenched...cold can be reduced to ‘got badly wet,’ the fact of 
perishing with cold being merely an exaggeration. The sense 
of Noticed a broken down hut...shelter can be conveyed by ‘took 
them to a hut for shelter,’ for it goes without saying that the 
Earl must have seen the hut if he wanted to take the King 
there. A hut is a hut which is not suitable for the stay of a 
King. The question whether it was in good order or was 
broken down is, therefore, immaterial. While I go back...the 
shelter can be condensed into ‘while he returned to the king’s 
daughters to force them to receive their father back’. 

The speech: of the Earl in the last two or three lines of the 
passage has been reproduced in the indirect or reported form. 

fhe number of words in the precis is now 59, which is 
roughly one-third of the number in the original. — 

A title has to be suggested. ‘King Lear in Exile’ is brief 
and comprehensive enough. - 


(2) 

In the last year of the reign of Charles the Second an ingenious 
projector, named Edward Heming, obtained letters patent conveying 
to him, for a term of years, the exclusive right of lighting up 
London. He undertook, for a moderate consideration, to place a light 
before every tenth door, on moonless nights from Michaelmas to Lady 
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Day, and from six to twelve of the clock. Those who now see the 
capital all the year round from dusk to dawn, blazing with @ 
splendour beside which the illumination for La Hague and 
Blenheim would have locked pale, may, perhaps, smile to think 
of Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered fecbly before one house in ien 
during a small part ofone night in three. But such was not the 
feeling of his contemporaries. His scheme was enthusiastically applauded 
and furiously attacked. The friends of improvement extolled him as 
the greatest of all the benefactors of his city What, they asked, 
were the bcasted inventions of Achimedes, when compared 
with the achievements of the man who had turned the nociur- 
nal shade into noonday. In spite of these eloquent eulogies the 
cause of darkness was not left undefended. There :were fools 
in that age who opposed the introduction of what was called the 
new light as strenuously as fools in our age have opposed the 
introduction of vaccination and railroads, as strenuously as 
the fools of an age anterior to the dawn of history dcubtless 
opposed the introduction ofthe plough and of alphabetical 
writing. Many years ofter the date of Heming’s patent there were 
extensive districts in which no lamp was seen. 
(268 words) 
—Lord Macaulay 
Rough Precis 


> Edward Heming made a plan, towards the end of Charles 
IPs regin for lighting the streets of London. Monopoly was 
granted to him for a modest sum. The lighting was poor accord- 
ing to modern standards. But the scheme was grealty applau- 
ह ded by some, and Heming was loked upon as a great bene- 
factor of the city, It was also decried by others who were 
| opposed to any kind of improvement. For a long time after 
| the ear of monopoly to Heming, many large towns remained 
without light. 
| Precis 
Lighting up London in the Reign of Charles II 
‘Towards the end of Charles II’s rei 

lights ign the monopoly of 

k ng the streets of London, accordi i 
was granted to Edward H-min e rene Heian 


g for a fixed period, He under- 
took, for a moderate amount, to provide ions bef ee 
pained dees on moonless nights from6 to 12, Although 


unsatisfactory by modern standards, the lighting was highly 
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demned by others who opposed improvement. For along ` 
time after the grant of Heming’s patent some large districts 
remained without lights. 


(89 words) 
N. B.—The student will notice how single words have 
been substituted for phrases and clauses and how, thus and 
otherwise, ideas expressed in many words have been com- H 
pressed into a few. Letters pantent...years has been shortened | 
into-monopoly for a fixed period’: Those who now...... night in 
three—here the student finds an instance of verbosity i. ९. use 1 
of unnecessary words. The whole idea has been conveyed in i 
the prccis by the words, ‘although unsatisfactory by modern | 
standards’. The words enthusiasticully and furiously have 
been dropped, having been used merely for emphasis. What 
they asked...... noon day was introduced solely for illustration 
and rhetorical effect. and has, therefore, been left out entirely 
Fools in that age...... writing has also been cmitted for the 
above reason. 
Thus it is by substitution and condensation and by the 
exclusion of unessential ideas that the passage has been 
reduced to nearly one-third of its size. 


The title suggested is significant enough. From it the 
reader will know broadly what the subject is. 


Descriptive style 


3 ` 

Gaily or sadly he went out to battle. We see him, as in a vision’ 
2 in by a thcusand roads, down from the Hebrides cand 
the glens of the North, from the mines of Durham and from 
thé shipyards of the Clyde and Tyne and the bogs of Ireland 
out of the factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire, up frem the 
pastures of East Anglia and the mcors of Devon, over the 
seas from distant lands, whither he had gone to live his 
life and whence he returns at the call of aduty that 
transcends life. In his speech we hear the echoes of a hundred country- 
sides from the strong burr of Aberdeen to the lilt of Dorset, 
and the broad-vowelled bese of Devon; popni whatever the accent 
it mingles in that song about ipperary which, by the strangest 
of ironies, lives in the mind with the sound of the tramp of 
millions to battle. He takes a thousand shapes in our minds. We 
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, see him leaving the thatched cottage in some remote village, 
his widowed mother standing at the doorway and shading her 
eyes to catch the last glimpse of him as he turns into the high 
road that shuts him from her fight; we see him throwing aside 
his book and bounding out of school or college with the light 
of adventure in his eyes; we see him closing his litile shop, 
laying aside his pen, putting down mallet and chisel, hammer and 
axe. We see him taking a million pitiful farewells, his ycung wile 
hanging about his neck in an agony of grief, his little children 
weeping for they know not what, with that dread foreboding 
that is the affliction of childhood, the old people standing by 
with a sorrow that has passed beyond the relief of tears. Here he 
is the lover ahd there the son and there the husband and there 
the brother, but everywhere heis the sacrifice. While others 

remain dehind, perhaps to win ignoble riches and rewards, he 
goes out to live in mud and filth and die a lonely and horrible death 
far from his home and all that he loved. 
(361 words) 
—A. G. Gardiner. 
Rough Precis » 

Soldiers are going to battle in joy and sorrow. They stream 
gaily by a thousand roads at the call of duty. In their conver- 
sation we hear the speeches of a hundreg-Country-sides ; but 
whatever the accent, they sing the song about Tipperary. 


They take a thousand shapes in our minds—some parting 
from their widowed mothers in tears, some leaving their 
studies, while others closing their shops and giving up their 
| peaceful occupations, all in a spirit of adventure. There are 
touching farewells from wives and children and brothers. 

y While the unpatriotic remain b.hind, th:y go out to live in 
mud and filth and to die a horrible death far from home. ` 
Precis 


1 _ Leaving their own occupations thousands of men came from 
ch far and near and patriotically joined the war. Though they 
__ did not speak the same dialect, they sang their national song in 
one voice during their march to battle. 

r fancies how a son had to leave his sorrowing 
mother, a studen: to give up his studies, a shop-keeper 
j workman to lay down his tools at the 
pathetic scenes of separation of wives 
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from husband and of children from fathers, with old men 
watching themin heart-rending grief. The young warriors 
sacrificed their all and died amizst the horrors of war, while 
others staycd behind to make mean gains. 


A suitable title for the passage would be ‘The Unknown 
Warriors’. 

Reflective and argumentative styles 
(4) 

You hear enough and you read enough about the glorious wars 
of Award the Third, and it is very proper that those glories 
should be recounted and remembered, but you never read in the 
works of the historian that in that day a common labourer earned 
threepence halfpenny a day and that a fat sheep was sold at the 
same time for one-shilling and two pence, and a fat hog, two years 
old, for three shillings and four pence, and a fat gcose for two- 
pence halfpenny. You never hear or read that women received 
a penny a day for haymaking and weeding in the corn, and 
that a gallon of red wine was sold for four pence.. These are 
matters which historians have deemed beneath their notice; but they 
are matters of real importance: they are matters ~which ought to 
have practical effect at this time; for these furnish the criterion 
where-by we are to judge of our condition compared with that of our 
forefathers. The poor rates form a great feature in the laws 
‘and customs of this country. Put to a thousand persons who have 
read what is called the History of England, put to them the 
question how the rates came; and nine hundred and ninety-nine of the 
thousand will tell you that they know nothing at all of the matter. 
This is not history; a list of battles and a string of intrigues are 
not history, they communicate no knowledge applicable to our present 
state, and it is better to amuse oneself with an avowed roman- 
ce, which latter is a great deal worse than passing one’s time 


in counting the trees. 

History has been described as affording arguments of experience, 
as a record of what has been, in order to guide us as to what 
is likely to be or what ought to be; but from this romancing 
history no such experience is to be derived, for it furnishes no facts 
on which to found arguments relative to the existing or future 


state of things. 


ट (88 words) 
— William Cobbett: Advice to Young Men 
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Rough Precis 


History is usually a record of wars and other notable 
events and seldom gives us any information about the econo- 
mic condition of the people. Wars and such other events are 
important indeed, but what is equally important is an account 
of the economic condition of society. For lack of such an 
account most people do not know in what circumstances the 
poor rates were introduced. A knowledge of this is necessary 
for a proper understanding of our present condition. 


History proper is not merely a catalogue of events. It 
should be a record of the experiences of the past with the 
help of which the present and the future may be better under- 
sttood. It is distinct from a historical romance which lacks in 
materials that have a bearing on the present or future state of 
things 

Precis 


History is often a record of wars and other notable events 
without any reference to the pecuniary condition of the people. 
Such events have their value, but what is of real importance 
in history is an account of the economic life of the people. 
For want of such informetion most students of history know, 
for example, nothing about how the poor rates originated and, 
therefore, cannot judge their present condition properly. 

A chronicle of events is not history. It should embody 
the experiences of the past as a clue to the study of the future; 
else it degenerates intoa historical romance affording ro 
materials as a basis for reasoning about the present or the’ 

- future state of things. 


i. [118 words] 
s A suitable title for the passage would be ‘The Truc 
Function of History’. 
Speeches, reports, letters and legal documents 
[Letters, speeches, reports, conversations, legal documents 
are to be summarized in the third pemen and the appro- 
~ past tease. The precis honi ezin with such words 
‘The writer (or speaker) said that etc.’, i. c., in the indirect 
tion and should continue in the past tense. 
passage is a long one, the precis writer should 
ponent parts of the breaks in the 
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narration of the main theme, and then, summarize each part 
separately, giving a sub-title or paragraph-heading to each 
portion of his summary. 

If there are official or legal phrases or any technical terms 
used in the passage, they should be retained, even if they 
appear to be hackneyed. 

, In the case ofa long document, only the most essential 
acts should be retained, and all unimportant and explanatory 
details should be mercilessly rejected. This is necessary be- 
cause the precis of a long report or a document should be far 
less than one-third of its size, unless a specific instruction 
about the length of precis is given. Ordinarily, in the 
absence of a direction, the substance of a lengthy document 
containing roughly four to five thousand words, has to be 
expressed in two hundred or two hundred and fifty words. 
The reason is obvious. None will have the patience to wade 
through pages after pages of a precis, however lengthy the 
passage may have been. * 

Suppose the document contains narrative or is the report 
of any proceedings or is an important correspondence, the 
precis should begin with a mention of the date and the locality. 
The identity of the person concerned in the affair should be 
made clear. Where details cannot be ignored, they may „be 
converted'into a general statement instead of their being 
given separately. 

The approximate number of words used in a precis should 
be noted at the end, as has been done in the examples worked 
out in the precceding chapters. One can with a fair amount 
of accuracy estimate the number of words employed in the 
precis by counting the number of words in a line of average 
length and multiplying that number by the total number of 


lines.] 
(5) 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking in the House of 
Commons, 24 March, 1938, said: 
‘I believe it would be the general wish that I should 


initiate our discussion on foreign affairs this afternoon by 
making a statement as to the attitude of His Majesty's Government 


as affected by recent events in Europe. 
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‘I deliberately used the word “attitude” rather than 
“policy”, because I cannot imagine that any events will 
change the fundamental basis of our British foreign policy, 
which is the maintenance and preservation of peace and the 
establishment of a sense of confidence that peace will in the 
end be maintained. . 


‘I think that that must always be the aim of any government 
of this country, because, as has often been said, peace is the 
greatest interest of the British Empire. That does not mean that 
nothing would make us fight. 


“We are bound by certain treaty obligations which would 
entail upon us the necessity of fighting if the occasion arose, and 
I hope that no one doubts that one should be prepared, if 
necessary, to fulfil those obligations. 


Then there are certain vital interests of this country for which, 
ifthey were menaced, we should fight—for the defence of 
British territories and communications which are vital to 
our national existence. 


“Aad there are other cases, too, in which we might Sight if 
it Were required that cither we must fight or else abandon 
once and for all the hope of averting destruction of those things 
which we hold most dear—our liberties, the right to live our 


lives according to the standards of our national traditions and 
our national character.. 


“All the same, our object must always be to preserve these 
things which we consider essential without recourse to war if 
that be possible, because we know in war there are no winners. 

_ There is nothing but suffering and ruin for those, who are 
_ involved, and even if we ourselves were not involved there are 
_ world-wide ramifications of finance which could not fail to be 
_ involved in consequence of war and the destruction of life and 
pro which sooner or later must react upon ourselves, 
roblem is how far are we to achieve this purpose of mainta- 
s in rld, in which conditions are constantly 
and h, therefore. we must from time to time 
methods in order to meet the situations as they 
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instrument which was capable of enforcing and maintaining 
peace. 

‘Some recent words of mine have in some quarters been 
taken to mean that there had been a sudden change in the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government not only to the basis 
that the League could give security, but to the League itself, 
that we had thrown over the League and that we had abando- 
ned it as one of the principal elements in our policy. 

“Now I do not deny that my original belife in the League as an 
effective instrument for preserving peace has been profoundly shaken 
and that arises from the preseat condition of the League and 
has not arisen from any recent events. 

As long ago as June, 1936, speaking in London, I referred 
to the failure of the policy of collective security to prevent war, 
to stop war when it has once begun, or to save the victim of 
aggression. 

I went on to say, there is no reason why because the policy of 
collective’ security in the circumstances in which it was tried 
has failed, we should therefore abandon the idea of the League and 
give up the ideals for which the League stands. But if we had 
retained any vestige of common sense, surely we must admit 
that we had tried to impose upon the League a task which was 
beyond its powers to fulfil. 

(663 words) 


Rough precis : 

Speaking in the house of Commons on March 24, 1933, 
Chamberlain discussed the attitude of the British Government 
as affected by events in Europe, Whatever the attitude, said he, 
the policy was the same, viz., the maitenance of peace. But 
this did not mean that they would not fight at all. They must 
fight to fulfil treaty obligations, to preserve territories and 
to keep in tact their liberties and national character. 

Nevertheless, continued, Chamberlain, they would avert war 
and settle matters by peaceful means as long as possible, for 
war, whether they were involved in it or not, would lead to 
destruction of life and property or to financial loss, so far 
reaching is its effect. In order, therefore, to maintain peace 
in the world the government must change its methods as the 


situation would demand. 
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Regarding the League of Nations, Chamberlain remarked 
that the government had indeed lost its old faith in the League as 
an instrument for preserving peace but not, as people thought 
in the ideal for which it stood. He attributed the failure of 
the League to the heaviness of the task imposed on it. 


Precis 
Chamberlain’s speech on England’s attitude towards War 
and Peace 


Speaking in the House of Commons on March 24, 1938. 
Chamberlain said that changes in the attitude of the British 
Government did not imply a change in their policy, which 
was to maintain peace. This, of course, did not mean that 
they would never fight. They must fizht whenever their vital 
interests were at stake, viz., to fulfil treaty obligations, to pro- 

i tect their territories or to preserve their liberties and national 
| character. 


Nevertheless, continued Chamberlain, they would avoid 
war and settle disputcs peacefully as long as possible, * for war 
would have a disastrous effect on them, whether they were 
involved in itor not. Therefore, to maintain world peace, they 
must change their methods whenever necessary. 


Regarding the League of Nations, he admitted that he had 
lost his faith in it as an instrument for preserving peace but 
not, as some pcople supposed, in ths ideal for which it stcod. 
He attributed its failure to carry out that ideal to its incapacity 
for the task imposed on it. (164 words) 


_ N. B.—The student will note that the precis is about 
one-fourth of the size of the original passage. It could be 
reduced further, and the student might well make an attempt. 
The larger the passage, as has been said above, the greater the 
need for pruning and compression. 


© The student will further notice that the precis has been 

_ conveniently divided into three paragraphs. Besides the general 
heading, . which has been given at the top of the precis, suitable 
ings may be suggested for the different paragraphs, 
४ to their subject-matter. The sub-hcadings for the 
iene may respcctively be, Peace, but not at any 
| of changing methods to preserve peace; and Failure 
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More examples worked out 
(6) 

When I amin a serious humour, I very often walk 
by myself in Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess of 
ड the place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solem- 
nity of the building, and the condition of the people who lie 
in it, are apt to fill the mind witha kind of melancholy, or 
rather thoughtfulness that isnot disagreeable. I yesterday 
passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the cloisters, 
and the church, amusing myself with the tombstones and 
inscrip tions that I met within those several regions of the 
dead. Most of them recorded nothing else ofthe burizd person 
but that he was born upon cne day and died upon ansther ; 
the whole history op his life being comprehended in those two 
circumstances that a re common to all mankind. I could not but 
Icok upon those registers of existence, whether brass or marble 
asa kind of satire upon th: departed persons who had left no 
other memorial of them but that they were born and they died. 
They put me in mind of several persons menticned in the 
battles of heroic poems who have high sounding names given 
them for no other reason but that they may be killed, and are 

being celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the head. 

(214 words) 
Precis:—Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 


The mood of serious humour compelled Addison to walk 
alone in Westminster Abbey which had a pleasant melancholy 
effect upon him. Once, while he was looking -at the inscrip- 
tions which recorded only the birth and death of the buried 
persons, he thought them to be resembling the high sounding 


names of persons in ei Pogriss Who Were) Sano y 
ey had been killed. 
because they (64 words) 


(7) 


The first scence of sorrow I ever knew was upon the death 


` of my father, at which time I was not quite five years of age; 


rather amazed at what all the house meant, than 
hoe with a real .understanding why no body was willing 
5 play with me. I remember I went into the room where his 
body lay, and my mother sat wees alone by it. I had my 
Dbattledore in my hand, and fell a-beating the coffin, and 
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‘calling Papa ; for I knew not how I had ‘some slight idea that 1 
he was locked up there. My mother caught me in her arms 
and, transported beyond all patience of the silent grief, she was 
before in, she almost smothered me in her embraces; and told me 
in a flood of tears, Papa could not hear me and would play 
with me no more, for they were going to put him underground * 
whence he could never come to us again. She was a very 
beautiful woman, of noble spirit, and there was a hignity in 
her grief amidst all the wildness of her transpcrt, which, me- 
thought struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, befcre I 
4 was Sensible of what it was to grieve, seized my very soul and 
has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. 
STEELE 
[224 words] 
Precis :—Stecle’s first sorrow. 


Steele felt his first sorrow at the age of five when, going 
into the room where his dead father lay, he, in childish 
ignorance, began beating th: coffin and calling, Papa. His 
mother, who was silently grieving there, now burst in to tears 
and, embracing him lovingly, explaincd the matt:r to him. 
Her beauty, nobility and dignity of grief captivated his heart 

/ and made him grieve for the rest of his life. 
(71 words) | 
(8) | 

“I only wish to give an instance of the reasoning fower of 

the large heather spider which came under my own observation i 


some time ago. One day I wassitting upon the mocr, by the | 
| of a peat bog, watching one of those beautiful large spiders 4 
as it sat expectant in its web. Suddenly I noticed. the spider j 


firmly grip its web with its feet and shake it with all its might, | 
as ifto try its strength; for this, at first, I thought, was the 
reason of its efforts. But after a while the operation was repea- 
ted and I was puzzled to think for the time of its reason for so 
acting—for reason there must have been. Very scon the reason 
became an apparent. Whenever a bee approached within a ccrtain 
redius ofits abode, the spider gave this warning signal, fcr it does 
not want any such visitors, and if a bee does happen to 
get entangled inthis web, the spider immediately cuts out 
the part and so rids itself of its unwelcome guest. That any 
creature could be found to weave for itself a net no less marvellous 
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than that of the fisherfAan’s net, for the capture of its prey ; 
also that it should possess the wonderful instinct or reasoning 
power, to adjust it in the proper place, and there patiently await 
developments isa procedure altogether so strange that if we 
had not seen it daily repeated before our eyes, it would seem 
wonderful indecd’—A. H. Mackenzie Cotton. (250 wcrds) 


Precis 
Intelligence of the heather spider. 

To illustrate the remarkable intelligence of the heather spider 
which, had it not been repeatedly observed, would not be be 
believed, Mackenzie Cotton relates how one such spider had 
made its fine web and patiently awaited and tacklcd dev- 
elopments. When a bee approached, the spider shook the net 
violently to warn it off; if however, the bee got entangled, the 
spider cut off that part of the web to avoid the intruder. 


(71 words) 
(9) 


Suddenly, on a fluttér of air, came sounds from far below. 
Listening intently, he (Conway) could hear gongs and 
trumpets and also (though perhaps only in imagination) the 
massed wail of voices. The sounds faded on a veer of the 
wind, then returned to fade again. But the hint of life and 
liveliness in those veiled depths served only to emphasize the 
austere serenity of Shangri-La. Its forsaken courts and palae 
pavilions simmered in repose from which all the fret of exis- 
tence had ebbed away, leaving a hush as if moments hardly 
dared to pass. Then, from a window high above the terrace, 
he caught the rose-gold of lantern-light ; was it there that 
the lamas devoted themselves to contemplation and the pur- 
suit of wisdonf, and were those devotions now in progress? 
The problem seemed one that he could solve merely by en- 
tering at the nearest door and exploring through gallery and 
corridor until the truth were his ; but he knew that such free- 
dom was illusory, and that in fact his movements were watch- 
ed. Two Tibetans had padded across the terrace and were 
idling near the parapet. Hilton, Lost Horizen. (185 words) 

Precis 
Curiosity about Shangri—La. 

Conway heard sounds of life below which only empha- 

sized the austere serenity of Shangri—La. Seeing a high 
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window above, he was tempted to enter and बहा: है if 
the lamas devoted themselves to contemplation and the pur- 
suit of wisdom there and if those devotions were then in prog- 
ress. He, however, desisted, knowing that he was not free 


and that his movements were being watched. (63 words) A- 
10) | . 

What isa great man? Common speech gives this name to LA 

many sorts of men. How far greatness lies in the power and we 

range of the intellect. how far in the strength of the will, how 

far in the elevation of view and aim and purpose—this is a 

question too large to be debated. But of Abraham Lincoln 

it may be truly said that in his greatness all three elements | 

were present. He had not the brilliance, either in thought or & 

word or act, that dazzles, nor the restless activity that occa- 

sionally pushes up to the fronteven persons with gifts not of { : 

the first order. He was a patient, thoughtful, melancholy | ox 


man, whose intelligence, working sometimes slowly but always 
steadily, and surely was capacious enough to embrace, and 
Vigorous enough to master, the incomparably difficult facts 
and problems he was called to deal with. His executive talent 
showed itself not in sudden and startling strokes, but in the 
calm severity with which he formed his judgements and laid 
his plans, in the undisamyed firmness with which he ad- 
hered to themin the face of popular clamour, of conflicting 
counsels from his advisers, even, of what others deemed all 
but hopeless failure. These were the qualities needed in one 
who hadto pilot the Republic through the heaviest storm 
that had ever broken upon it. (226 words) 


Precis 


Opinion may differ as to whether greatness lies in the 
power and range of intellect, in the strength of will or in the 
elevation of aim. The greatness of Abraham 
ever, Who guided U.S. A. throu 
bined all the three elements. He was not brilliant, but a 
patient, thoughtful man, whose intelligence successfully tackled 
the most difficult prob 


lems and whose judgment remained 
unshaken despite opposition or pessimism. 


m Lincoln, how- 
gh the stormiest times, com- 


( 70 words ) 


The greatness of Abraham Lincoln: | 
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A (11) 
To those engaged in) Debating Societies the temptation is 
very strong to transgréss the rule, which every speaker ought | 
to observe, of never allowing himself, in one of these mock q 
debates, to maintain anything that he himself believes to bagi 
Cf untrue, or to use an argument which he perceives to be falla- wen 
{ cious; because, to such persons as usually form the majority —© 
in one of those societies —young men of immature judgment २१५० 
superficial, and half-educated— spacious falsehood and so- xG 
phistry will often appear superior to truth and sound reason- 
ing and will call forth louder plaadi sni gnd the wrong side 
of a question will often afford rdom tor such a captivat- अ 
ins show of ingenuity, ALAR be © hem more easily maintained 
than the right And si Fuples ET relative to ER sh 
city and fairness, are not “unlikely t silenced by the con- X 
ASideration that, after all, it is no real battle ; but a tourna- 


a 
ment; there being no real and important measure to be actuall 


decided on, but only a debate carried on for practice sake. 
(172 words) 


Precis 


The need of truth and sound reasoning in Debating 
Societies. 


In Debating Societies truth and sound reasoning should 
be always insisted upon ; though young speakers to win easy 
praise, are tempted to misrepresent facts and to use spacious 
arguments, and to silence scruples of conscience, thinking it 


is no real battle. 
(41 words) 
r (12) 
So little do historians dwell on those ordinary transactions 
of human life which furnish the data from which the social 
progress of nations may be estimated, that this kind of in- 
formation is introduced, for the most part, only incidentally 
and obliquely ; and is to be collected imperfectly, from 
scattered allusions. So that if you will give a rapid glance, 
for instance, at the history of these islands from the time of 
the Norman conquest to the present day, not only do we 
find little mention of the causes of social progress, but what — 
we chiefly do read of is the counteracting Causes, viz., wars, 
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revolutions and disturbances of every kind, Now, if « ship 
had performed a voyage of 800 leagues, and the register of 
it contained an account chicfly of the contrary winds and 
currents, and made little mention of favourable gales, we 
might well be at a loss to understand how she reached her 
destination, and might even be led into the mistake of sup- 
posing that the contrary winds had forwarded her in her 
course. Yet such is History. (182 words) 


Precis 
The true nature of History. 


Like an account of a ship’s voyage which refers merely to 
the contrary winds and not to those that helped her, history 
only casually mentions the causes of social progress and 
dwells mainly upon the counteracting causes—wars, revolu- 
tions and such like disturbances. The social progress of a 
nation has, therefore, to be estimated from these casual hints. 


(57 words) 


(13) 

At supper, Lady MacLeod mentioned Dr. Cadogan’s 
book on the gout. JOHNSON: “It is a good book in 
general, but a foolish one in particular. It is good in gener- 
al, as recommending temperance and cheerfulness...-.. It is 
foolish in maintaining that the gout is not hereditary, 
and that one fit of it, when gone, is like a fever when 
gone.” Lady MacLeod objected that the author does not 
practice what he preaches. JOHNSON : “I cannot help 
that, madam. That does not make his book the worse. 
People are influenced more by what a man says, if his 
practice is suitable to it, because they are blockheads. The 
more intellectual people are, the readier will they attemd to 
what a man tells them ; if it is just; they will follow it, be 
his practice what it will. No man practices so well as he 
writes. I have, all my life long, been lying till noon ; yet 
I tell all young men, and tell them with great sincerity, that 
nobody who does not rise early will ever do any good. Duly 
consider ! You read a book ; you are convinced by it ; you 
do not know the author. Suppose, you afterwards know 
him, and find that he “does not practice what he teacehs 5 
are you to give up your graver conviction ? At this rate you 
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would be kept in a state of equilibrium, when reading every 
book, till you knew how the author practised.” “But,” said 
Lady MacLeod, ‘you would think better of Dr. Cadogan 
if he acted according to his principles.” JOHNSON: “Why, 
madam, to be sure, a man who acts in the face of light is 
worse than a man who does not know so much ; yet I think 
no man should be the worse thought of for publishing good 
principles. There is something noble in publishing truth, 
though it condemns oneself.” (310 words.) BOSWELL, 
Tour to the Hebrides. 

. Precis 


Dr. Gadogan’s book on the gout discussed 


Dr. Johnson remarked that Dr. Cadogan’s book on the 
gout was good in general though foolish in particulars. There 
upon Lady MacLoed observed that Dr. Cadogan did not 
practise what he preached. Dr. Johnson replied that no one 
practices so well as he writes and hence intellectual people 
follow what a man Says, it is right, irrespective of his prac- 
tice. Besides, intellectual progress would be difficult if, 
inspite of having been convinced by a man’s writings, we 
insisted on veryfying his practice. ‘No doubt a knowing man 
erring is worse that one erring ignorantly, yet publishing truth 
is in itself a virtue. (105 words) 

(14) 

OF the fruits of the year, I give my vote to the orange. 
In the first place it is a perennial—if not in actual fact, at 
least in the greengrocer’s shop. On the days when dessert is 
a name given to a handful of chocolates, and a little preserved 
ginger, when macedoine de fruits is the tittle bestowed on two 
prunes and a piece of rhubarb, then the orange, however sour, 
comes nobly to the rescue; and on those other days of 
plenty when cherries and strawberries and raspberries and 
gooseberries riot together upon the table, the orange, sweeter 
than ever, is still there to hold its own. Bread and butter, 
beef and mutton, eggs and bacon, are not more necessary to 
an ordered existence than the orange. 

It is well that the commonest fruit should be also the best. 
Of the virtues of the orange I have not room filly to speak. 
It has properties of health giving, as that it cures influenza 
and establishes the complexion. It is clean, for whoever. 
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handles it on its way to the table handles its outer covering, 
its top coat, which is left in the hall. It is round and forms 
an excellent substitute with the young for a cricket ball. The 
pips can be flicked at your enemies and quite a small piece of 
peel makes a side for an old gentleman. 


But all this would count nothing had not the orange such 
delightful qualities of taste. I dare not let myself go upon 
this subject. I am a slave to its sweetness. I grudge every 
marriage in that it means a fresh supply of orange blossom, 
the promise of so much golden fruit cut short. A. A. Milne 


Precis 
The orange. 


The orange is Milne’s favourite fruit. For it is for all pra- 
ctical purposes perrenial; it is as necessary as bread and meat; 
it is health-giving ; it is clean ; it has other more or less amu- 
Sing uses. But above all it is delicious. So delicious indeed, 
that he humorously grudges every marriage in that it means a 
waste of orange blossom, and therefore, of oranges. 


(15) 

_ I do not think it is gcod for any one to begalways sensible. 
Not that enyone is always sensible—on the contrary ; but 
most ofus think we are. It is from this illusion that we re- 
quire a holiday, in fact, several holidays, and were I auto- 
erat, I should make such holidays periodical like the festivals 
of the Church ; for as Sir Thomas Browne says, “ Many things 
are true in Divinity, which are neither inducible by reason, 
nor confirmable by sense.” Doubtless I shall be almost alone 
ike in this amiable wish, since we live in a practical and business- 
_ ike age and have little time to cut capers. Material success is 

our aim, en nonsense has nothing whatever to do with that 
is shy of success, even of its own ; and I believe 
due to certain delicate and even fairylike qualities 
apt to become soiled in the market-place—as what 


le results of a strenuously material ear is. 
the more subtle and illusive 20 of 


‘success, as butterflies: 
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swagger of certainty born of pride in accumulated subs- 
tance—which spoils the taste for finer things. Those afflicted 
thus, fer it isan affliction, surrounded though they are by what 
the world calls great posSessions, possess naught. This is true 
not only ofa man but of an age, fora man, whatever he may 
be, is, finally, the epitome of his age. The possession of a 
great many things, even the best of things, tends to blind one 
to the’real value of anything. And the humour and the pathos 
as well, of such an age as ours, which values a man according 
to the number of more or less troublesome things he posesses, 
is that it places what is called good-sense above what is called 
nonsense. HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


Precis 


On nonsense. 


The writer suggests that it is not good for any one to be 
always serious. However, nonsense has little chance in this 
materialistic age, for hankering after material success inevitably 
destroys the more delicate qualities of life and blunts the taste 
for finer things. Nay, great possessions tend to blind one to 
the real value of anything, and itis the humor as well as the 
pathos of such an age that it places sense above nonsense. 


(16) 

There is one subject upon which I should like to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of the Government. I 
shall not say one word here about the state of the army in the 
Crimea. Every Member of this House, every inhabitant of 
this country, ‘has been sufficiently harrowed with details 
regarding it. To my solemn belief, thousands—nay, scores of 
thousands of persons—have retired to rest, night after night, 
whose slumbers have been disturbed or whose dreams have 
been based upon the sufferings and agonies of our soldiers in 
the Crimea. I should like to ask the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government—although I am not sure if he will feel 
that he can or ought to answer the question—whether the 
noble Lord, the Member for London, who has undertaken a 
mission to Vienna, has power, as soon as there shall be esta- 
blished good grounds for believing that the negotiations for 
peace will prove successful, to enter into any armisticre ? (‘Cries 
of ‘No! No !?) A 
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I knew not, Sir, who it is that says, ‘No, No’ but I should 
like to see any man get up and say that the destruction of 
200,000 human lives lost on all sides during the course of this 
unhappy conflict is not a sufficient sacrifice. Breathes there a 
man in this House or in this country whose appetite for blood 
is so insatiable that he pines for that assault in which of 
Russian, Turk, French, and English, as sure as one man dics, 
20,000 corpses will strew the streets of Sebastopol? I say 
Į should like to ask the noble Lord—and I am sure that he 
will fell that I am speaking inno unfriendly manner towards 
the Government of which he is at the head—if the noble Lord, 
the Member for London, has power, at earliest stages of the 
proceedings at Vienna, to adopt a course by which all further 
waste of human life may be put an end to and further 
animosity between great nations prevented. (100 words) 


I. A. 1945 A. 
Precis 


Persaasion for armistice in the Crimean War. 


In this speech a member drew the attention of the House 
to the acute suffering of the soldiers in the Crimean war. 
Anxious to end such a devastating war, he asked the Prime 
Minister if he had empowered the Member for London, pro- 
ceeding to Vienna as ambassador, to enter into an armistice 
if negotiations for peace were likely to succeed. Such a move 
being generally opposed, the speaker feelingly referred to the 
tremendous lossof life among the soldiers of the warring 

- nations at Sebastopol and asked the Prime Minister again if 

za the ambassador could negotiate an armistice to prevent further a 

-doss of life. d 

Fi as: (17) 

= It is almost a definition ofa gentleman to say that he is 
who never inflicts pain. This description is both refiined 

ar asit goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in 

the obstacles which hinder the free and 
. of those about him; and he concurs 

ther than takes the initiative himself. 


dered as parallel to what are called 


nar of personal nature: 
ch do their part 


provides both 
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means of rest and animal heat without them. The true 
gentleman in like manner carefully avoids whatever may 
cause a jar or ajolt inthe minds of those with whom he is 
cast—all clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling all 
restraint, or suspicion, or resentment; his great concern being 
to make every one at their ease and at home. He has his 
eyes on all his company; he is tender towards the bashful, 
gentle towards the distant and merciful towards the absurd, 
he can recollect to whom he is speaking; he guards, unreaso- 
nable allusions, or topics which may irritate; he is seldom pro- 
minent in conversation, and never wearisome. He makes light 
of favours while he docs them, and seems to be receiving when 
he is conferring. He never speaks of himself except when 
compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, he has no 
ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives 
to those who interfere with him, and interprets everything for 
the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not 
say out. From a long-sightel prudence, he observes the 
maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever conduct 
ourselves towards our enemy asif he were one day to be our 
friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted at insults, 
he is too well employed to remember injuries, and tco indolent 
to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, resigned, on 
philosophical principlcs; he submits to pain, because it is 
inevitable, to bereavement, because it is irreparable and to 


ause it is his destiny. 
death, because 1t 1s f y (391 words) 


दर — Newman; Portrait of a Gentleman. 


Precis 
‘The Character of Gentleman’ 


A gentleman never inflicts pain-on others, cither meatal 
or physical. He is accommodating and helpful but unobtrusive. 
He has infinite consideration for the feelings and opinions 
ofothers and is, therefore, careful in what he says or does. 
In no way he offends any body. His liberal-mindedness prevents 
him from being Mean or unfair. He is modest, unegotistical, 
and unrceriminating: Prudence teaches him to be kind and 
considerate even to his enemi-s as they might some day b:come 
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~ his friends. He is too sensible to take offence or bear malice, 
` and his philosophy gives him patience and fortitude in 
adversity. Education and disciplined his mind to be frank, 
just, simple and forcible. 
(18) 


My opinion is much more in favour of prudent manage- 
ment than of force, considering fo 


। feeble instrument, for preserving the Am 
numerous, SO active, so growing, so spirited as this, in 
fitable and subordinate connetion with us. 
First, sir, permit me to observe that 
is but temporary. It may subdue for a 
not remove the necessity of subduing again; and a nation is 
not governed, which is perpetually to be conquered. 
हे we next objcction is its un 
the effect of force, and an ar 
© not succeed, vou are with 


the use of force alone 
moment, but it does 


certainty. Terror js not always 
mament isnot victcry. If you 
ili out resource; for, concilliation 
failing, force Temains; but, force failing, no further hope of 
reconciliatian is left. Power and authority are sometimes 
brought by kindness; but they can never be begged as alms 
by an impoverished and defeated violence. 


A further objection to force is that you impair ihe object 


by your very endeavo Stet hE 
for is not the thin The thing you foug 


ng you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, 
and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me 


> not choose to be caught by a 
foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict: still less 
may escape; but I can make,no insurance 
बन मद such an event. Let me add that I do not chcose 

lly to break th i 


e Amcrican spirit; because it is the spirit 
that has made the country. A 


Sort of experience in favour of force 
tule of our colonies. Their growth 
ng to methods altogether dif- 

as been said to be pursued 
But we know, if feeling is evidence, 
tolerable than our attempt to mend it; 
ary than our penitence 


¥ 
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Precis 
Inefficacy of arms in keeping a nation in subjugation. 


Burke docs not believe in the efficacy of arms in subdu- 
ing a vast spirited nation. Force conccquers only for the time 
being, and if it fails all is gone for ever, as deftated violence 
can never regain power and authority. Moreover, it destroys. 
the very object fought for. A nation grows invariably weak 
and exhausted after a war and is liable to fall a pray to an: 
aggressor. Lastly past exreriences teach that prudent manage- 
ment is always prefirable to force. 


(19) 

The member of the Central Legislative Assembly who, 
speaking on the introduction of Excess Profits Tax Bill,_ 
said that the Government had been misled by the activities” 
of speculators in Calcutta and Bombay into thinking that 
there was a trade boom, was probably very near the truth. 
Contact with official quarters gives confirmation of the fact 
that there is a belief in Government circles that Calcutta 
is wallowing in ill gotten wealth of which the main source 
is the Jute trade. An examination of facts soon reveals 
the facr that there is no boom and that conditions in 
in the Jute trade have not even reached the standard of 
years that were considered normal, that is, years when 
trade was ruled by supply and deimand, when there was 
no war and no other abnormal factors intervened. z 

At the beginning of the war speculators, having in 
mind the high prices which were paid for Jute goods in 
the last war immediately started an orgy of buying and 
successfully stampeded overs.as consumers into making 
large purchases at rapidly rising prices. When con- 
sumers found that they were not getting delivery of gocds 
already brought, either because of shipping difficulties or 
of priority being given to Government orders, and that they 
were being asked to pay higher and higher prices for 
forward deliveries, they simply withdrew from the market 
determined that if they had to pay these high prices, they 
would wait until they actually required the goods, rather 
than commit thems.lves so far ahead. The absence of con-' 
sumers’ demand and the lack of further Government 
orders took away the props on which the speculators and 
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built their edifice and the collapse had been as rapid as the 
a TISC. (6. U. B. Com. 1940) 


Precis 

Cause of boom in jute market. 
Ths member of the Central Ligislature who spoke on the 
Excess Profit Tax Bill was right in asserting that the 
Government was misled by the speculators of Bombay and 
Calcutta into believing that there was a boom in the Jute 
trade. A study cf facts revealed that lured by the memory 
of high prices of Jute in the Previous war the specurators 
commenced heavy purchases and Stampeied the forigners 
to buy at rapidly rising prices, but the collapse came when the 
Government orders stopped, and the foreigners, due to 
shipping difficulties and priority to Government orders, 

failed to reevei deliveries and oe form to market. 

20 

The death of Nelson a felt in England as something 
more than a public calamity; men started at the intelligence 
and turned pale, as if they had heard the loss of a dear friend. 
An object of our admiration and affection, of our pride and 
eur hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it seemed as if 
we had never, till then known how deeply we loved and 
teverenced him. What the country had lost in its great naval 
hero, was scarcely taken into the account of the grief. So 
perfectly, indeed, had he performed his part, that the mari- 
time war, after the Battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an 
end: the fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, but 
yed: new navies must be built, and a new race of 
seamen reared fir them, before the possibility of their invao- 
ding our shores could again be contemplated. It was not 
theref re, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude cf 
loss that we mourned for him, the general sorrow was of a 
- The people of England grieved that fun:ral 
„Sand public monuments, and posthumons rewards 
hat they culd bestow upon him, whom the king, 
and the nation would have alike delighted to 
very tongue would have blessed, wh se pre- 
y village toroigh which he might have passed 
d the church bells, would have given 
drawn children from their sports to 
from the chimney corner,” 


—8, 
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to look upon Nelson cre they died. The victory of Trafalgar 
was celebrated indeed with the usual forms of rejoicing, 
but they were without joy, f r such alrcady was the glory 
of the British Navy, through Nels:n’s surpassing genius, 
that it scarcely seemed to receive any addition from the 
mcst signal victory that ever was achieved upon the seas; 
and the destruction of the mighty fleet, by which all the 
maritime schemes of France were totally frustrated, hardly 
appeare to add to our security or strength; for while 
Nelson was living to watch the combined squadrons of 
the enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as now, when they 
were no longer in existence. — Southey. 


Precis 
Nationwide feeling on the death of Nelson. 


Nelson's death came to Englishmen as a personal loss of 
a dear and adored friend. It was something more than a 
national calamity not so much because England lost in him 
a naval hero, greatest of all times are who defeated the 
enemy so crushingly at Traftagar as to remove for a long time 
to come the fear of attack, but because they mourned, that 
funeral ceremcnies and public monuments were all that 
they could bestow upon him whom the king and the 
parliament and the nation all Englishmen young and old 
would have delighted to honour and love. The victory of 
Trafalgar did not produce much joy because with the surpa- 
ssing genius of Nelson they felt as much secure before the 
battle as after the annihilation of the enemy. 

(21) 

There were many obstacles to the development cf 
commerce in the Middle Ages. Dangers by Jand and sea 
had to be considered by the merchant who wished, to send 
his goois to some distant port: but as the towns grew and 
multiplied, the resolution and ingenuity of men rende- 
red it possible for commerce to increase steadily; till by 
the dawn of the modern period every country in the 
Western Europe had felt its beneficent influence. When we 
think of the psorness of communication, the vast | forests, 
the inferior roads, the unbridged rivers, and the innume- 
rable foes lurking on the trade routes, it would seem, at first, 
almost an impossibility for merchants in the north of the 
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Europe to have intercourse with those of the south. 
Then, again, the narrow spirit of the Middle _ Ages, the 
survival of feudalism, offered a difficulty which was as | 
prohibitive ts the transportation of merchandise as the | 
robbers and pirates, noble and ignoble, who layin the wait + 
for the trembling merchant. There was an elaborate system 

cf ducs and tolls which mad: most goods when they arrived 

safely at their destination, a luxury beyond the means of the 

average man; and furthermore, it was th: practice for 

gvernm nis in thos: days to prohibit and prevent passage 

through their countri:s. Yet in spite cf all difficulti:s the | 
groups of towns which were d_veloping in northern and j 
southern Europe and the manufacturing centr.s of East and 
West, stzadily increased thir wealth an prosp-rity. 

(246 words) 

(London Institute of Bankers examination) 

Precis 


Obstacles to the growth of commerce in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

Commerce developed from the mid dle ages to the modern 
times through consid-rable difficulties lack of means of 
communication narrowness of ths fealal laws perils by land 
and sea dangers from robbers and pirates, heavy tolls and 
taxes, restrictions of passage imposed by neighbouring govern- 
ments all militated against the growth of commerce. But 
human determination ani ingenuity overcome all difficulties 
and helped a steady development of communication and 


commerce and brought prcsperity to the manufacturing 
centres of the East and West. 
i 
| 
| 


(22) ` ; 
If I were to give advice to a young man starting out in 
life, I should say to him: Jf you aim for a large broad- 
gauged success, do not begin your business career, whe- 
l ther you sell your labour or are an independent producer, 
_ With the idea of getting from the world by hookor crook all | 
you can. In the choice of your profession or your business É 
f 
i 


= 


employment, let your first thought be where can I fit in so 
sled I be most effective in the work of the world. 
Nhere can I 1 


: 
i 


lend a hand in a way most effectively to advance 
the general interests. Enter life'in such a spirit, choose your 
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vocation in that way, and you have taken the first Step ‘on 
the highest road to a large success. Investigation will show 
| that the great fortunes which have been made in this 
| country—and the same is probably true of other lands—have 
ps come to men who have performed great and far-reaching 
| economic sarvices— men who, with great faith in the future 

oftheir country, have dons most for the development of its 

resources. The man will be most successful who confers the 
j greatest service in the world. Commercial enterprises that 
| are nced:d by the public will pay. Commercial enter- 
prises that are not needed fail and ought to fail. 

On the other hand, the one thing which such a business 
philosopher would be most careful to avoid in his investments 
of time and effort or money, is the unnecessary duplication of 
existing industries. He would regard all money spent in 
increasing needless competition as wasted. The man who 
puts up a second factory, when the factory in existence will 
supply the public demand adequately and cheaply, is wasting 
the national wealth and destroying the national property, 
taking the bread from the labourer and unnecessarily intro- 
duc heartache and misery into the world. (D.B. Com. 1934) 


TÅ- 


Precis 
Advice to young men starting out in life. 

The first step for a young man setting outin lifeis to 
choose his profession suitable to his attitude. In business he 
should take up a line which gives him scope to serve the world 
best. Success in a new venture is possible only when it 
meets a public demand. He should scrupulously avoid 
duplication in the beaten tracks of overcrowded business in- 
vestment in which is national wastage. 

(23) 

The choice of agents is a difficult matter, but any labour 
that you may bestow upon it is likely to be well repaid : for 
you have to choose persons for whose faults you are to be 
} punished. 

i The best agents are to be found amongst those persons 
i who have a 87078 sense of responsibility. Under this feel- 

ing a man will be likely to grudge no pains; he will pay 

attention to minute things ; and, what is of more importance, | 
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he will prefer being considered ever so stupid rather than 
pretend to understand his orders before he does so. 


You should behave to your agents in such a manner that 

_ they will not be afraid to be frank with you. They shculd 

be able to comment freely upon your directions and may 

thus become your best counsellors; for those who are entrusted 

With the execution of any work are likely to see things which 

have been overlooked by the person who designed it, how- 
ever sagacious he may be. 


You must not unnecessarily interfere with your agents, 
as it gives them the habit of leaning too much; you should 
rather give them some self-reliance. With respect to those 
agents whom you employ to represent you, your inclination 
should be to treat them with hearty confidence, In justice to 
them, as well as for your own sake, the limits which you lay 
upon them should be precise, and within these limits you 
should allow them a large discretionary power. The surest 
way to make agents do their work is to show them that 
their efforts are appreciated. For this purpose you should be 
careful not only in your promotions and rewards, but also 
in your daily dealings with them. Your praise or criticism 
should not only be right in substance but based upon the 
right foundation. (I. Com. 1949.) 

Precis 
on Selection of agents. 


Agents should be selected carefully from among res- 
ible men who will be attentive to the smallest details. 
They should be treated so as to draw out their frank opinions 
the directions given. Moreover, undue, interference must 
avoided to create in them a sense of self-reliance. In 
sc of personal agents, they shculd be trusted fully and 
large discretion within precise limits. Finally their ` 
should Rete preciated properly not only in promotions 
ewards and also to the principal's daily dealings 


(24) 


1 power was largely due to two 
first place it was fortunate 
tors of the carly nine- 
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teenth century were British. The names of these men stand 
out prominently in the glorious record which unfolds the 
supremacy of British industry. In the iron and steel trades 
the names of Cart, Nelson, and the Derbys are household 
words; in the application of steam to industry Watt, Ste- 
phenson, and Newcomen are knewn to all school-boys. In 
textiles the inventive genius of Arkwright, Cartwright. and 
Hargreave give this country world-supremacy in the manu- 
facture cf cotton and woollen goods. It was the application 
of the inventions of these men that gave Britain the stand 
in manufacturing for a world export trade. Then, there was 
the second factor arising out of the plentiful supply of the 
raw materials which the products of the age demanded. 
Coal, iron, chemicals, and water power were essential to 
the manufacture of all those products which figured in our 
export trade. We were fortunate in having an abundance 
of these. Nature had given this country not only a vast 
stock of coal and iron of first-class quality, but the deposits 
were found in close juxta-position, a factor which made for 
economic handling of raw materials and finished goods. 
Because of these two great advantages, the Industrial Revo- 
lution came to this country first; other countries followed 
the example set by Britain ; but British goods were first 
in the field. From 1800 to 1900 England became the work- 
shop of the world’. (I. Com. 1949 A.) 
Precis 
Britain’s rise to Industrial power. 

There were two main factors which contributed to 
Britain’s industrial prosperity. The first was that all the 
great inventors of the 1901 century—Cart, | Nelson, _ Derbys, 
Watt, Stephenson, Newcomen—were British. Their inven- 
tions completely overhauled the production system and thus 
greatly stimulated her expart trade. The second factor was 
the plentiful supply of raw materials like iron, coal, water, 
and chemicals and this availability in close juxtaposition. 
These two factors together brought about the industrial 
revolution first in England and made her the workshop 


of the world. 


3 25) FT 
uld not surprise any Congress leader if, in the pre- 
आ the Congress is subjected to two different 
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kinds of pressure towards change of revision— the pressure 
from the Hindu Mahasabha for revisinga policy which has 
been so disastrous to the majority of people and pressure from 
the Socialists for adoption of a forthright socialist policy in 
place of professions of good will to the common man. . The 
result of these pressures and the indecision or delay inevitable 
in the present circumstances have brought about a certain 
looseness in the relationship between the masses and the 
Congress leadership. Neither the magic of names nor the 
compactness and cohesion in policy, on which the organiza- 
tional unity of the Congress was built, has been able to resist 
the challenge of novel situations and novel needs. Though the 


Precis 
The popact oftwo conflicting pressures for change exerted 


upon the Congress by the Hindu Mahasabha and the Socia- 
list party, its indecision and delay due to present circumstan- 
5 ces and the marked differences of opinion and outlcok among 
‘s the congressmen themselves, have led to the weakening of 


of relationship between the masses and the Congress leader- 
ship. Neither its prestige nor its so-called cémpact policy 
can be of help at this stage and check the inroad of new situa- 
tions and ideas. So the Congress leaders must perforce re- 
view in this light their organisational problems. 


a (26) 


_ listic economy of the world in the past is that sufficient _ 


s D — a ee 


Nl 


a 


----— कु 


eer re 


5I 


emphasis has not been placed on distribution as the empha- 
sis has been laid on production. What wein our country 
must aim at isto increase, and increase a hundredfold, the 
national wealth of our country and distribute that wealth 
equitably amongst all sections ofthe people. Iam clearly 
against the concentration of wealth in a few individuals. If 
private enterprise has got a place in the national economy 


, of the country, then you must create the incentive for invest- 


ment in private enterprise. If your scheme of taxation hin- 
ders investment in industry and damps the enthusiasm of pri- 
vate enterprise, to that extent it has defeated its own purpose. 
In fact, the wisdom of a Finance Minister these days in any 
country in the world is just to reach that point in taxation 
which will prevent the concentration of wealth in a few hands 
but which will. at the same time, not destroy the incentive to 
investment. We should judge the burden of taxation from 
the criterion of how far it will encourage investment in indus- 
try. ` (Mr. Shanmukham Chetty. Finance Minister.) 


B.Com 1948 S 
Precis 


Nationalisation of industries is useless unless a high stan- 
dard of living is secured for the masses. In equitable distri- 
bution of national wealth, a glaring defect in the capitalistic 
economy of the past, can be mended by prudent taxations in 
a way that it prevents concentration of wealth in a few hands 


and at the same ttme stimulates private enterprise and thus. 


makes for an all-round national prosperity. The problem 
before a finance minister these days is how to obtain a co- 
ordination between these two forces. 


(27) 

Throughout the ages of human development men have 
been subject to miseries of two kinds: those imposed by exter- 
nal nature, and those that human beings misguidedly inflicted 
upon each other. At first, by far the worst evils were due to 
the environment. Man was a rare species, whose survival was 
precarious. Without the agility of the monkey, without any 
coating of fur, he had difficulty in escaping from wild beasts, 
and in most parts of the world could not endure the winter’s 
cold. He had only two biological abvantages: the upright 
posture freed his hands, and intelligence enabled him to 
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transmit experience. Gradually these two advantages gave 
him supremacy. The numbers of the human species increased 
beyond those of any other large mammals. But Nature could 
still assert her power by mcans of flood and famine and 
pestilence, and by exacting from the great majority of man- 
kind incessant toil in the securing of daily bread. 

In our own day bondage to external nature is fast dimini- 
shing, as a result of the growth of scientific intelligence. 
Famines and pestilences still occur, but we know better, 
year by year, what should be done to prevent them. Hard 
work is still necessary, but only because we are unwise: given 
peace and co-operation, we could subsist on a very moderate 
amount of toil. With existing techniques, we can, whenever 
we choose to exercise wisdom, be free of many ancient 
forms of bondage to external nature. 

But the evils that men inflict upon each other have not 
diminished in the same degree. There are still wars, oppre- 
ssions,‘and hideous cruelties,and greedy men still snatch wealth 
from those who are less skilful or less ruthless than themselves. 


(I. A. 1950 A) 
Precis 


_ Mankind, in its history has had to endure two kinds of 
miseries —atrocities of Nature and sufferings of its own creation. 
The worst evils in the beginning were those of environment 
which he overcame with the help of his two biological advan- 
tages—free hands and intelligence. Still he had to labour 
hard and fight flood, famine, and pestilence. With the growth 
of his scientific knowledge, he has minimised these evils, but 


there has been no lessening of evils inflicted by man 
on man. 
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“2g bloody-minded Satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel in gat } 
Al distress. The dwarf was not quite so fierce now as before : 
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NN Once upon a time a giant and a dwarf were friends, and 

kept together. They made a bargain that they would never 
forsake each other, but go seek adventures. The first 72 - 
they fought was with two Saracens, and the dwarf, wh Rs 
very courageous, dealt one of the champions a most angry 

blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who lifting up his 

sword, fairly struck off the poor dwarf’s arm. He was now in | 
a woeful plight : but the giant coming to his assistance, in a 4 
short time left the two Sardcens dead on the plain ; and the - 
dwarf cyt off the dead man’s head out of spite. They then 
travelled on to another adventure. This was against three 


but for all that struck the first blow, which was returned by 
another, that knocked out his eyes ; bnt the giant was soon up 
with them, and had L they not fled, would certainly have killed 
them every one. They were all very joyful for this~victory; 
and the gamalwho was relieved fell in love with the giant, 
and married him. They now travelled far, and farther than J 
can telititithey met with a company of robbers. The giant, 
for. the first time, was foremost now ; but the dwarf was not 
far behind. The battle was stout and long. Wherever the 
giant came all fell before him ; but the dwarf had like to have 
been killed more than once. At 1850 the victory declared for 
the two adventurers ; but the dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf 
was now without an arm, a leg, and an eye, while the giant 
was without a single wound. Upon which he cried out ta hig 
little companion, “My little hero, this is glorious sport ! let us 
get one victory more, and then we shall have honour for ever. द 
No’ cried the dwarf who was by this time grown wiser, poe 04 
declare off. I'll fight no more ; for I find in every battle that... | 
you get all the honour and rewards, but all the blows fall { 


2 ” (368 d 
upon me.’ ” (368 words) ish : The Vicar of Wakefield 
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Though the child could not describe the gentleman’s person 
who handed his sister into the p gst-chaise, yet my suspicicns 
ell entirely upon our young land ord, whose character for such ९ 
A ues was but too well known. I therefore direct AOR 
i Ce à : à 
steps towards Thornhill Castle, resolving to DANT im, 


* and, if possible to bring back my daughter ; but nT 
had reached his seat, I was met by one of my par KA 


satisfy me. I therefore w 
though it was yet early, 

iately ; he soon appeared 

and seemed perfectly amazed that he was quite 

| to it, I now therefore condemned my fcrmer 
and could turn them only on Mr. Burchell, who 

ted had of lat 


ut the appearance of another witness left me no room to 
á doubt his villainy, who averred that 


a stranger 
suspicions 


Ça Te Goldsmith : The Vicar of pease y 
O ) A ved Guh i 
It was now near midnight that I came 49 pe at my -6 
door ; all was still and silent ; my heart peed d with है 
unutterable happiness when to my amazement, I saw foe AS 
house bursting out in a blaze of fire, sp d every SY > Ny 
red with conflagration I gave a loud opie- outcry, Ale: 
| 


i fell upon the pavement insensible. is alarmed my \% 
Son, who had till this been asleep, and he perceiving the j 
flames instantly waked my wife and daughter, and all run- 3 
ning out naked; and wid with apprehension, recalled me to | 
life with their anguish. But it w 


L wa only to objects of new 
terror ; for the flames had by this time caught the roof of 


our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while 4 
the family stood with silent agony looking on as if they | 
enjoyed the blaze, I gazed upon them and upon it by 
turas, and then looked round me for my two little ones ; 


As ant rat” ; 
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but they were not to be seen, “O misery ! where”? cried 
I, “where are my little ones ?”’—‘‘They are burnt to death 
in the flames.” said my wife calmly, “and I will die with 
them.’ That moment I heard the cry of the babes within, 
who were just awaked by the fire, and nothing could have 
stopped me. Where, Where are my children ?” cried I 
rushing through the flames, and bursting the door of the 
chamber in which they were confined. “where are my 
little ones ?? —Here, dear papa, here we are,” cried they 
together, while the flames were just catching the bed where 
they lay. I caught them both in my arms, and snatched 
j them through the fire as fast as possible, while just as I 
was got out, the roof sunk in. “Now,” cried I holding up 
my children, “now let the flames purn on, and all my pos- 
sessions perish. «Here they are ; I have saved my treasure. 
Here, my dearest, here are our treasures; and we shall yet 
be happy.” We kissed our little darlings a thousand times, 
they clasped us round the neck, and seemed to share our 
transports, while their mother laughed and wept by turns. 


(359 words) 
—Goldsmith : The Vicar of Wakefield 
(4) en; 
Pygmalion was a sculptor ~ who lived in the islands cf 


Cc _ For many years he had worked with great labour, 
DS mee Be lest he could use the chisel with a master’s = The 


ot figures that he carved from senseless clocks of marble andy?) 


h were so perfect t me 
+ eae ead ieee and thought that. living men. and wo- 
men stood before them. And yet Pygmalion himself was not. 
satisfied with “what he had done. He still wished to do 
“something -better, So he wrought at statue of snow-white 


at ivory in the form of a beautiful™woman. He gave himself no 
ty 


| 

| फ 

| est ti i done ; all best thought of his mind, and 

| à ae eee t his hand possessed, had been used to 

$ create the f3 hich now stood before bi You, might 

a almost say tha had put part of his own life into it. 2 

i imself began to admire the statue more and 

BR er EE that it was indeed like one alive. He 
was almost afraid, that if he touched it roughly, a mark 
would be left just as if he had grasped a living arm. 
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Then he began to hang trinkets and jewels on the lovely 
Statue and to slip ring on her fingers, and to talk to her as 


if she were alive. Silks too he brought to clothe her limbs, Re rt 


- and flowers of many hues he laid at her feet, 


Nevertheless, he knew full well in his heart, that she 
Was only a statue, since she could neither breathe nor speak. 
But he desired so much that lovely form should answer when 
he spoke to her that at last he Went into the temple, and 
entreated the gods that the ivory statue might really live, 
Then he wert home doubting much that this could ever 
come to pass ; but when he Opened the door and looked 

~ Within, he saw no longer silent statue, but a living ed iden 
Who both breathed and spoke ! 


we 
Thereupon, Pygmalion was so much amazed, that) he 
could hardly believe it to be true. But when at length he 
took courage to come near, and saw that her checks were 
red, and her eyes ,bright and shining, and when she too told 
him that she loved him, then the sculptor knew that the gods 
ad answered his prayer, and he rejoiced greatly, and made 
the maiden his wife. (405 words) 


Central Welsh Board Junior Certificate, 1908. 

/” (5) 
“Matidla was married to a very young Neapolitan noble- 
man of the first quality, and found herself a widow and a 
* a -mother at the age of fifteen. As she stood ons day caress- 
ing. her infant son in the open window of an apartment 
Which hung over the river Volturna, the child With a sudden 
spring leaped from her arms into the flood below, and dis- 
appeared in a moment. The Mother struck with instant 
-ef surprise, and making an effort to save him, plunged in after; 
but far from being able to assist the infant she herself with 


French soldiers were plundering the country on that side, 


Wie ~ a the war was then carried on between’ tfie French and 
ans with the utmost inhumanity, they were going at 

nce top Y> extremes suggested by appetite 
resolution, however, was opposed by a 
ugh their retreat required the utmost 
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expedition, placed her behind him and brought her in safety 
to his native city. Her beauty at first caught his eye, her 
merit soon after his heart. They were married ; he rose 
to the highest post; they lived long together and were happy. 
But the felicity of a soldier can never be called permanent; 
after an interval of s:veral years the troops which he com- 
manded having met with a repulse, he was obliged to take 
shelter in the city where he had lived with his wife. Here 
they suffered a Siege, and the city at length was taken. 


Few histories can produce more various instances of cru- 


elty than those which the French and Italians at that time 
exercised upon each other. It was resolved by the victors 
upon this occasion to put all the French prisoners to 
d:ath, but particularly the husband of the unfortunate 
Matilda, as’ he was principally instrumental in protract- 
ing the siege. , Their determinations were in gencral exe- 
cuted almost as soon as resolved upon. The captive sol- 
dier was led forth, and the executioner with his swọrd 
31000 ready, while spectators in gloomy silence awaited 
the fatal blow, which was only suspended till the general, 
who presided as judge, should give the signal. „It was in 
this interval of anguish and expectation that Matilda came 
to take her that farewell for her husband and deliverer 
deploring her wretched situation and the cruelty of fate 
that had saved her from perishing by a premature death 
in the river Volturna, to be the spectator of still greater 
calamities. The general, who as a young man was struck 
with surprise at her beauty, and pity at her distress; but 
with still stronger emotions when he heard her mention her 
former danger. He was her son, the infant for whom she 
had encountered so much danger. He acknowledged her 
at once as his mother, and fell at her feet. The rest may 
be easily supposed ; the captive Was set free, and all the 
appiness that love, friendship, and duty could confer on 
earth were united.” (570) words) 
Goldsmith : The Vicar of Wakefield 


t- (6) x 

IN h of Nelson was felt in England as something 
a AE public calamity ; men started at the intelli- 
gence, and turned pale, as if thcy heard of the loss of a 
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dear friend. An object of our admiration and affection, of 


our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken from us; 
and it seemed as if we had never, till then, known how 
deeply we loved and revercnc:d him. What the country 
had lost in its great naval hero, the greatest of our own, 
and of all former times, was scarcely taken into the ac- 
Count of gricf. So perfectly, indeed, hai he performed his 
part, that the maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, 
was considered at an end: the fleets of th: 


> enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroyed : new navies must be built, 


and a new race of samen reared for them, b:fore the 
possibility of their invading our shores could again be con- 
templated. It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflec- 

tion upon magnitude of our loss that we mourned for him; 
El the gen:ral sorrow was of a higher character. The people 
f of Englani grieved that funeral ceremonies and public mo- 
numents, ani posthumous rewards were all that they could 
now bss.ow upon him, whom the King, the legislature, 
and the nation, would: have alike delighted to honour ; 
whom every tongue would have blesse i 3 Whose presence 
every village through which he might have passed would have 
wakened the Church bells, have given schcol boys a holi- 
day, have drawn children from their sports to gaze upon 
him and “old men from the chimney corner,” to look upon 
Nelson ere they died. The victory of Trafalgar was celeb- 
rated indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, but they 
were without joy, for such already was the glory of the 
British navy, through Nelson’s Surpassing genius, that it 
scarcely s:emed to receive any addition from th: most sig- 
nal victory that ever was achieved upon the seas ; and the 
destruction of th: mighty fleet, by which all th: maritime 
mes of France were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to 

d to our s:curity or strength : for while Nelson was living 
to watch the combined squadrons of th= enemy, we felt 


Ourselves as secure as now, when they were no longer in 
_ existence. 


(375 words) 
a > — Southey, 


Pp Bo We We one day described some shapeless object drifting at a 
= distance. At sea everything that breaks the mono:ony of 
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the surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved to be 
the mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked ; 
for there were the remains of hard kerchiefs, by which some 
of the crew had fastened themselves to this spar to prevent 
their being washed off by the waves. There was no trace 
by which the name cf the ship could be ascertained. The 
wreck had evidently drifted about for many months ; 
cluster of shell-fish have fastened about, and long sea-weeds 
waved atits sides. But where, thought I, is the crew ? Their 
struggle has long been over—they have gone down amidst 
the roar of the tempest—either bones lie whitening among 
the caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like th: waves, 
have closed over them, and no ons can feel the story of 
their end. What sighs have been wafiel after the ship! 
What prayers offered up at the deserted fireside cf home ! 
How of edn has the mistress, the wife, the mother pored 
over thé daily news to catch some casual intelligence of this 
rover of the dezp ? How has expectation darkened into 
anxiety—anxiety into dread—and dread into despair ! Alas ! 


. not one momento man ever return for love to cherish. All 


that may ever be known is that she sailed from her port 
“and was never heard of more.” (242 words) 
—Washingtau Irving 
(8) 

No one can doubt that it is the duty of men and women 
to think not of their own interests, but of the interests of 
those who are dependent upon them ; that is, of the inter- 
ests of their families. But our country is only the great family 
to which we all belong. Men and women, then, should re- 
member that it is their duty to think of the interests of their 
country, and Should put these interests above all cthers. We 
must not imagine, however, that by caring about our country 
and thinking what is best forit, we shall run any risk of 
neglecting the interests of our families. or of ourselves. If we 
rightly understand our duty to ourselves and our families, 
and do that duty, we shall at the same time be doing our 
duty to the mcther of us all—our country. = ae 

When Nelson spoke to the sailors of the English fleet just 
before a great battle the words he used were ; “England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty.” The words are just as true 
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for the ordinary world and for the common everyday battle 
of lifein which we all have to fight. Our country expects 
every man to do his duty, whether he lives in England. 
Scotland, Wales, or Ireland. But in the interests of his country, 
of his family, and of himself, a man’s first duty is to make the 
| best of himself—that is to make the best use of the powers ‘of 
body and powers of mind with which he is born, and of the 
opportunities for using the powers which come in his way. 


It is easy to sce, that if men and women are to make 
the best of themselves, they must begin when they are boys and 
girls to plan how they shall do it. The first and most im- 
portant way of making the best of ourselves is doing the work 
that suits us best. As we have all to work in some way or 
"i _ other, it is of great importance that we should work at what 
| we can do well. (354 words) 
Central Welsh Board Junior Certificate 1901. 


(9) 


It happens that I have practically some connection with 
school for different classes of youth: and I receive many 
letters from parents respecting the education of their children. 
In the mass of these letters I am always struck by the prece 
dence which the idea of a “position in life” takes above all 
other thoughts inthe parents’—more especially in the mo- 
thers’—mind. “The education befitting such and such station 
in life“ —this is the phrase, this is the object, always. They never 
seek, as far as I can make out, an education good in itself; 
even the conception of abstract rightness in training rarely 
seems to be reached by the writers. But an education which 
shall keep a good coat on my son’s back—which shall enable 
him to ring with confidence the visitors’ bell at -double-belled 
doors: which shall result ultimately in establishment ofa 
double-belled door to his own house—in a word, which shall 
Jead to advancement in life” this We pray for on bent knees— 
and this is all we pray for. It never seems to occur to the 

> parents that there may be an education which, in itself, is 
_vancement in Life:—that any other than that may perhaps 
be advancement in Death; and that this essential education 
might be more easily got, or given, that they fancy, if they 
the right way; while it is for no price, and by 


) 
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be got, if they set about it in the wrong. 
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Indeed, among the ideas most prevalent and effective in. 
the mind of this busiest of countries, I suppose the first—at 
least that which is confessed with the , greatest frankness, and 
put forward as the fittest stimulus to youthful exertion—is 
this idea of “Advancement in life”. May I ask you to consider 
with me, what this idea practically includes, and what it 
should include? 
Practically, then, at present, “advancement in life" means, 
becoming conspicuous in life: obtaining position which shall 
be acknowledged by others to be respectable or honourable. 
We do not understand by this advancement, in general, the 
mere making of money, but being known to have made 
it; not the accomplishment of any great aim, but being seen 
to have accomplished it. In a word, we mean the gratification 
of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the last infirmity i 
of noble minds, is also the first infirmity of weak ones: and 
on the whole, the strongest impulsive influence of average } 
humanity: the geatest efforts of the race have always been { 
traceable to the love of praise, as its greatest catastrophes to: | 
the love of pleasure. | 
(445 words) $ 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. p 


(10) ४! 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were surrounded 
many of the natives, who gazed in silent admiration upom 
actions which they could not comprehend. The dress of the 
Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their beards, their 
arms, appeared strange and surprising. The vast machines in 
which they had traversed the ocean, that seemed to move upon 
the water with wings, and uttered a dreadful sound resemb= 
ling thunder accompanied with lightning and smoke, struck. 


them with such terror that they began to respect their new 
guests as a superior order of beings, and concluded that they” 
were children of the Sun, who had descended to visit the 


cathe Europeans were hardly less amazed at the scene now a 
before them. Every herb, and shrub, and oe. was different 
flourished in Europe. The so seemed to be: 


those which 1 
ES bore few marks of cultivation. The climate, even to * 


the Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely delightful. The: | 


inhabitants appeared in the simple innocence of Nature, 
entirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated, 
upon their shoulders, or was bound in tresses arourd their | 
heads. They had no beards, and every part of their bodies $ 
was perfectly smooth. Their complexion was of a dusky | 
copper colour, their features singular rather than disagreeable, 
their aspect gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were 
well shaped and active. Their faces, and several parts of their 
body, were fantastically painted with glaring colours. They 
were shy at first through fear but soon became familiar with 
the Spaniards, and with transports of joy received from them | 
hawk’s bells, glass beads, or other baubles, in return for which P 

H 

| 

| 


{ they gave such provisions as they had, and some cotton yarn, 
J the only commodity of value that they could produce. 


(394 words) 
William Robertson; The History of America. 


(11) 
3 The window of my chamber looked out upon what in sum- 
mer would have been a beautiful landscape. There was a 
- sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot of it, and a | 
tract of park beyond with noble clumps of trees, and herds of | 
deer. At a distance was a neat hamlet, with the smoke from | 
|| 
| 
| 


j 
E 
£ 


the cottage chimneys hanging over it; and a church with its 
dark spire in strong relief against the clear cold sky. The 
house was surrounded with evergreens, according to the | 
English custom, which would have given almost an appear- | 
ance ofsummer; but the mcrning was extremely frosty; the 4 
light vapour of the preceding evening had been precipitated ; 
by the cold, and covered all the trees and every blade of 
glass with its fine crystallizaticns. The rays of a bright 
morning sun had a dazzling effect among the glittering foli- 
age. A robin, perched upon the top of a mountain ash that 
___ hung its clusters cf red berries just before my window, was 
_ basking himselfin the sunshine, and piping a few querulous © 
notes; and a peacock was displaying all the glories of his 

ain, and strutting with the pace and gravity of k panish 
the terrace wall below. £ 

; (200 words 


— Washington Irving: The Sketch- Book, 


_ 
हे, 
| 
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Some travellers in South America have described the 
Sloth as very nimble in its native Wocds, and have disputed 
the justness of the name which has been bestowed upon it. _- 
‘The inhabitants of the Amazon region, however, both Indians 
and descendants of the Portuguese, hold to the common vpi- 
| nion, and consider the sloth as the type of laziness. It is a 
| strange sight to watch the uncouth creature, fit production 
| of these silent shades, lazily moving from branch to branch. 

Every moment betrays not indolence exactly, but extreme 
| caution. He never loses his hold from one branch without 
p first securing himself to the next, and when he does not 
ji immediately find a bough to grasp with the rigid hooks into 
i which his paws are so curiously transformed, he raises his 
body support:d on his hind legs, and claws around in search 
ofa fresh foothold. After watching the animal for about 
half an hour I gave him a charge of shot; he fell with a 
terrific crash, but caught a bough in his descent, with his 
powerful claws and remained suspended. Our Indian lad tried 
to climb the trees, but was driven back by swarms of stinging 
ants; the poor little fellow slid down in " sad predicament, 
and plunged into the brook to free himself. Two ) days afer 


er- 
wards, I found the body ofthe sloth on the ground: the 


animal having dropped on the relaxation of the muscles a 
few hours afier death. In one of our voyages, Mr. Wallace 
and I saw a sloth swimming across a river, at a place where it 
was probably 300 yards broad. I believe itis not generally 
known that this animal takes to the water. Our sa Looe cau 


| 
| 
| 
4 the beast, cooked, and ate him. ५ | 
| lumilor IZ a HIRE HES words) ners 
| ~ H. W. Bates: A Naturalist on the Amazon. 
(13) ५ 

पे er of Philip of Macedon resembles most nearly 
TARR TREN Muscovite Czar (Peter a : but there — 
is this important difference, that Philip h r while young, — 
received in Southern Greece the कप की in all matters 
of peace and war that the a philosophers and ge 
of the age could bestow; Pet 4 Ths brought up 
barians, and in barbaric ignorance. He strove t 
ला — 


. : 
e” et- ` 


when a grown man, by leaving all the temptation to idleness 
and sensuality, which his ccurt offered, and by seeking irstruc- 
tion abroad. He laboured with his own hands as a common 
artisan in Holland and England, that he might return and 
teach his subjects how ships, commerce, and civilisation could 
be acquired. There is a degree of heroism here superior to 
anything that we know of in Macedonian king. But Philip's 
consolidation of the long disunited Macedonian empire—his 
raising a people, which he found the scorn of their civilised 
southern neighbours, tbe their cread—his organisation of a 
brave and well disciplined army, instead of a disorderly 
: militia—his creation of a maritime force, and his systematic 
skill in acquiring and improving scaporis and penaus 
f patient tenacity, of purpose undir reverses—his personal 
bravery—and even his pronencss to coarse amusements and 
pleasur.s—all mark him out as the prototype of the imperial 
founder of the Russian power. In justice; however, to the 
ancient hero, it ought to be addid that we find in the histcry 
Philip no examples of that savage cruelty which deforms so 
grievously the character of Peter the Great. 


(264 wcrds.) 
CREASY, Decisive Batiles. 


(14) 

There are thousands so extravagant in their ideas of 
contentment, as to imagine that it must consist in having 
everything in this world turn out the way they wish—thet 
they are to sit down in happiness, and feel themselves so at 
ease on all points as desire nothing better and nothing more. 
I own there are instances of some who seem to pass through the 
world as ifall their paths had been strewed with rosebuds of 
delight: —but a little experience will convince us, ’tis a fatal 
expectation to go upon. We are born to trouble; and we may 
depend upon it,whilst we live in this world we shall have it, 
though with intermissions:—that is, in whatever state we are, 

find a mixture of good, andevil; and therefore the 
conCkment is to know how to receive these cer- 
t- Nfe—the returns of gocd and evil, so as 
ited by the gr-». ncr overthrown by the other, 
Ives towards v ything which happens with 
ence of mind, as to hazard as little as 
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fo The affection with witith Queen Mary’s husband che-__ & 


rished her memcry was soon attested2by a monument, the 
P most superbthat was ever «recttd to any sovereign. No scheme 
had been so much her own, none had been so near her heart 

as that of converting the palace of Greenwich intg a retreat 

for seamen. It had occurred to her when she had fourd it 
difficult to provide gocd shelter ard good attendance for the 
thousards of brave men who had come back to England wound- 

cd after the battle of La Hague. While she lived, scarcely any 

step was taken towards the accomplishing cf her favourite 
heen Butit should seem that, as soon her husband had 
x lost her, he began to reproaclPhimself fcr having neglected 
her wishes. No time “was lost. A plan was_furnishcd by 


Wren; and soon an edifice? surpassing that asylunt which the ma. 9 


gnificent Lewis had proviced for his soldiers. rose on the margin 
of the Thames. „Whoever reads the ere which runs 
round the friezé ‘of the hall observes that King William claims 
no part of the merit of the design, and that the praise ascribed 
to Mary alone. Had the King’s life been prolonged till the 
works were completed, a statue of her who was the re i found- 
ress of the institution would have had ड, conspicuous icuous! Place in 
that court which presents two lofty’ omes a d two graceful 
colonnades*to the multitudés ore vorepeteally passing up 
and down the imperial river. But that part of the plan was 
never carried into effect; and a few of those who now gaze on 
the noblest cf European hospitals are aware that it isa 
memorial of the virtues of the Queen Mary, of the love and 


sorrow of William 7 of the great victory of La Hague. 
5 (८०८८ , ८ fe / (2%4'e7(305 words) 
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dradge, usually some five hundred souls. From these, by cer- 

tain “Natural Enemies” of the French, they are successively 

~ selected, during the French war, say thirty able-bodied men; 

-- Damdradge, at her own expense, has suckled and nursed them; 

she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to 

manhood, and even trainéd them to crafts, so that one can 

weave, another build, another hammer, and the weakest can 

stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless amid much 

Weeping and swearing, they are selected : all dressed in red ; 

and shipped away, at the public charge some two thousand 

miles, ori say only to the south of Spain and fed 

7 there till wanted. And now to the same spot in the 

south of Spain, are thirty similar French artisans, from 

a French Damdradge, in like manner wending; till at length, 

ş after infinite effort the two parties come into actual juxtaposition 

d and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, cach with a gun in his 

hand. Straightway the word “Fire !?? js given ; 

blow the souls out of one another ; and in place of sixty 

brisk useful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses, 

which it must bury, and anew shed tears for. Had these 

men any quarrel ?- Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest ! 

They lived far enough spart ; were the entirest strangers ; 

may in so wide a Universe there was even, unconsciously, 

by Commerce, some mutual helpfulness between them. How 

then? Simpleton ! their Governors had fallen out: and 

instead of shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot. (288 words) 


- —Carlyte ; Sartor Resartus 
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The actual movement from one place to another, i 
a Europeanis:d Se isa oo, so Gaiparary- it cen i 
_ I mean, ae so proportion of the traveller’. ire ti 
= that his mind remains uns:ttled so ing rn ee 
going; he may be alive enough 
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ind is for ever recurring to the 
cya his ordinary ways of thought 


tel. It will be other- 


any new mental habits can 
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wise with you when you journey in the East. Day after day, 
perhaps week after week and month after month, your foot is 
in the stirrup. To taste the cold breath of the earliest morn, 


friends in England eat, drink and sleep. Ifyou are wise you 
will not lookupon the long period of time thus occupied in 
actual movement as the mere gulf dividing you from the end 
of your journey, but rather as one of those rare and plastic 
seasons ,of your life from which, perhaps, in after-times, you 
may love to date the moulding of your character—that is, your 
very identity. Once feel this and you will soon grow happy 


a ontented in your saddl (> ‘ 
nd con d in your saddle hom (2 7 g ००७४० $ ) 
7 (18) 

\ A history in which. every particular incident may be true 
may on the whole. be false. The circumstances which have 
most influence on the happiness of mankind, the changes of , 
manners and morals, the transition of communities from न्ता 
poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from ferocity ® २७) 
to humanity—these are, for the most part, noiseless revolutions. =, bun 
Their progress is rarely indicated by what historians are ae | 
pleased to call important events. They are not achieved by 
armies, or enacted by Dt yl: hg are sanctioned by no 
treaties, and recorded iif No“ar Ries They are carried on in. 
every school, in every chur ha hind ten thousand counters 
at ten thousand fireside AR upper Current of society society 
presents no certain criterion by which we can judge of the 
direction in whigh the undercurrent flows. We readof defeats 
and victories. But we know that nations may be miserable 
amidst victories; and prosperous amidst defeats. We read of 
the fall of wise ministers and of the rise of the profligate fa- 
vourites. But we must remember how small a proportion the 

ood or evil effected by a single statesman can bear to the 


good or evil of a great social Aan st fam AY SUAN Al 


d on 


a 
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is very applicable to those historians who write as if the body 
politic were homogeneous, who look only on the surface of 


affairs and never think of the mighty and vario.s organisati- 


ons which lies deep b:low. (373 words). 124, 
—Macaulay ; Essay on History. 


y (79) 

The fact that proverbs please the people, and have pleased 
them for ages; that they possess so vigorous a principle of life 
as to have maintained their ground, ever new and ever young, 
through all the centuries ofa nation’s existence—nay, that 
many of them have pleased not one nation only, but many, 
so that they have made themselves a home in the most di- 
fferent lands; and further, that they have (not a few of them) 
come down to us from remotest antiquity, borne safely up on 
the waters of that stream of time, which has swallowed so 
much beneath its waves—all this, I think, may well make us 
pause, should we be tempted to turn away from them with 
indjHerence or disdain. And then further, there is this to 
be considered that some of the greatest poets, the profoundest 
philosophers, the most learned scholars, the most genial writers 
in every kind, have delighted in them, have made large and 
frequent use of them; have bestowed infinite labour on the 
gathering and understanding of them, (176 words) 


— Trench 
Veo) 


From the littleness, and meanness, and niggardliness forced 
upon us by circumstances, what a relief to turn aside to the 
exceeding plenty of Nature ! There are no bounds to it, there 
is no comparison to parallel it, so great is this generosity. No 
age reason exists why every human being should not 

we sufficient, at least, of necessities. For any human being 
to starve, or even to be in trouble about the procuring of 
simple food, appears; indced, a strange and unaccountable 


_ thing, quite upside down, and contrary to sense, if you do 


‘but consider a moment the enormous profusion the earth 
throws at our feet. In the slow process of time, as human 
heart larger, such provision, I sincerely trust, will be 
made raed no one need ever feel anxiety about mere subsis- 


_ tence. Then too, let there be some imitation of the open- 


69 


hearted genercsity and divine waste. Let the generations to 
come feast free of care, like my finches on the seeds of the 
moving grass, from which no voice drives them. If I could 
but give away as freely as the earth does ! (187 words.) 

: Richard Jafferies $ Meadow Thoughts 


(21) 

I. Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which is 
mere amiable than beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest 
light, takes aff in some measure from the deformity of vice, 
and makes even folly and impertinence supportable. 


2. There is no society or conversation to be kept up in 
the world without good-nature, or something which must 
bear its appearance and supply its place. For this reason man- 
kind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial humanity, 
which is wha: we express by the word good-breeding. For if 
we examine thoroughly the idea of what we «all so, we shall 
find it to be nothing else but an imitation and mimicry of 
good-nature, or in other terms, affability, complaisance, and 
easiness of temper reduced into an art. ` 


3. These exterior shows and appearances of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, when they are 
founded upon a real good-nature ; but without it are like 
hypocrisy in religion, or a bare form of holiness, which, when 
it is discovered, makes a man more detestable than prefessed 
impiety. 

4. Good-nature is generally born with us ; health, pros: 
perity, and kind treatment from the world are great cherishers 
of it where it does not grow of itself. It is one of the blessings 
of a happy conStitution, which education may improve, but 
does nst produce. (243 words). : es 

y ^ SA: —Addison : The Spectator. 
jon! ~ (22) i 

1 can conceive of no higher aim of generous ambition than 
to exercise an influence over the minds, thoughts, opinions 
and character of men. Now, such an infiu.nce the teacher 
exercises to an extent that can never be calculated, but which 
is unquestionably very great. Its greatness depends just u pe mn 
the same circumstances on which it depends that it is incalcu- 
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4 Gable. Other influences may be estimated, inasmuch as, they 

2 aN generally ccnsist in the modification or reversal of opinions 

à already formed, and of characters already developed. But 

Ñ the teacher’s influence is exerted in developing the mind 

itself, and almost in forming it, so that it never can be known 

har it would have been but for that influence having been 

3 bro: ght to bear upon it. Thus it is by no’ mere exaggeration 

that ovr schoolmasters, in the good old times, were called 

g Masters” for they really exercised a mastery over the genera- 

tion which they educated, and through them over the genera- 

tions that followed., Students of physical science tell us that 

` the. undulations, plilsations of the air, which constitute sound, 

€an never wholly cease, but must goon propagating them- 

selves until every particle of the air in the atmog phere has 

received an impulse which must cause it to vibrate for'“ever, 

however, its vibrations may be crossed and recrossed and 

) modified by infinity of other vibrations which have been 

` communicated to it by other sounds ; so that no whispered, 

word and no falling pin leave any atom of our atmosphere 

in precisely the position which it would have occupied had 

the word not been uttered, or the pin not fallen. This is 

demonstrably true, but it is scarcely apprehensible, so 

infinitesimally minute is the effect produced in remote regions 

by any sound that can be produced on earth. Equally real 

and more potent is the influence produced by the teacher 

i upon a mind that must, of necessity, influence others, and 

+ these others in their turn until the whole minds in the world 

are brought under an ‘influence that originated in, and 

eee from, it may be, aa ery humble village school. (936 
wo: LD CN y mM AN Tau p 
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Vea Adam 

The Colosseum was a building of an ine figures, five 

hundred and sixty-four feet in length, and four hundred and 

sixty-seven in breadth, and rising tothe height of one hundred 

and forty feet. The outside of the edifice was encrusted with 

ws ble, and decorated with statues. € slopes of the vast 

Conse , which formcd the inside, were filled and surrounded 

‘or eighty rows of seats, of marble likewise, covered 

ons, and capable of receiving with ease above four- 

and spectators. Sixty-four vomitories (for by that 
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name the dcors were very aptly distinguished) poured forth 
the immense! multitude ; and the entrances, passages, and 
staircases were Conirivedzwith such exquisite skill, that each 


sion. Nothing was omitted which, in any respect, could be 
subservient to the, convenience and pleasure of the spectators. 
They were protected from the sun and rain by an ample 
canopy, occasionally drawn cver their heads. The air was 
continually refreshe by the playing of fountains, and pro- 

' fusely ES the graceful gent of aromatics. § In the 

cenire Ol the edifice, the बालक ihe stage, was strewd 
d with ihe finest sand, ánd successively assemed the most 
different forms. Atone moment it seemed to rise out of 
the earth, like the Garden of Hesperides, and was afterwards 


U~ 


person arrived At his destined place without trouble or confu-` 


broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The subter- 41 g} Í 


Moran ous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water ; 
and what had just before appeared a level plain, might be 
suddenly converted into a wide lake, covered with armed 
vessels, and replenished with: the monsters of the deep. 
(269 words.) 3 YVL AAA LIND" 

—Edward Gibbons : The Decline and Fall 
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The bosom of the mountains spreading here into a broad 
basin, discovers in the midst of Grasmere water ; is margin is 
hollowed into small bays with bold eminences, some of them 

4 reeks, some of soft oy that half concealand vary the figure 
i of the little Jake they command. From the shore a low promontory 
$ pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands a white village. 
with the parish church rising in the midst of it, hanging enclbs- 
ures, corn-fields, and meadows grecn as an emerald with their 
trees and hedges and cattle, fill up the whole space from the 
i edge of the water. Just opposite to you is a large farm-house, 
at the bottom of a steep, smooth lawn embosomed in old 
woods, which climb half-way up the mountain’s sice and 
discover above them a broken line of crags, that crown the 
4 scene. Nota single red tile, no flaming gentleman’s house, * 
or garden-walls, break in upon the repose of this little, un- 
it suspected paradise ; but all is peace, rusticity, and happy 
l poverty, in its neatest and most becoming attire. (181 words) 
| — Thomas Gray : Journal in the Lakes. 
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Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 
| uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and 
| governed by a disinterested patriotism more In keeping with 
\ the primitive than the luxurious age of a great nation. His 

tall graceful person, his dark searching eye, strongly defined 
foreheai, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a 
noble disposition and a refined understanding. The lofty 
sentiments cf honour, habitual to his mind, were adorned 
by a subtle playful wit, which gave him in conversation an 
ascendancy he always preserved by the decisive vigour of 
actions. He maintained E right with a vehemence bordering 
upon fierceness, and every important transaction in which 
P i he was engaged increased his reputation for talent, and con- 
firmed his character as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast 
friend to merit, a just and faithful servant of his country. 
The honest loved him, the dishonest feared him. 


A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thirsted .for the 
honours of his profession He knew himself worthy t> lead a 
British army, and hailed the fortune which placed him at 
the head of troops destined for Spain. As the stream of time 
passed the inspiring hopes of triumph disappzared, but the 
austerer glory of suffering remained, and with a firm heart 
he accepted that gift of a severe fate. Confident in the 
strength of his genius, he disregard:d the clamours of 
presumptuous ignorance. Opposing sound military views 
to the Bolish projects so insolently thrust upon him by the 
ambassador, he conducted his long and arduous retreat 
with sagacity, intelligence and fortitude ; no insult disturbed, 
no falsehood deceived him, no remonstrance shook. his 
determination ; fortune frowned without subduing his con- 
stancy ; death struck, but the spirit of the man remained 

unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded it a 

habitation. (300 words.) 

— Sir William Napier : History of the Peninsular War. 
(26) 

unding from Pavillon, like a greyhound from his keeper's 

‘and with an effort which Brn serine him, Quentin 
sprang through a second and a third room, the last of 


| 
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which seemed to be the bedroom of the Ladies of Grove. No 
living mortal was to be seen in either of them. He called upon 
the Lady Isabelle’s name, at first gently, then more loudly, 
and then with an accent of despairing emphasis; but no 
answer was returned. He wrung his hands, tore his hair, and 
stamped on the earth with desperation. At length, a feeble 
glimmer of light, which shone through acrevice in the panel 
of a dark nook inthe bedroom, announced some recess or 
concealment behind the screen. Quentin hastened to examine 
it. He found there was indeed a concealed door, but it resis- 
ted his hurried efforts to open it. Heedless of the personal 
injury he might sustain, he rushed at the door with his whole 
force and weight of his body; and such was the impetus of 
an effort ma le betwixt hope and despair, that it would have 
burst much stronger fastenings. 

He thus forced his way almost headlong, into a small 
chapel, where a female figure, which had been kneeling in 
agonizing supplication before the holy image, now sank at 
length on the floor. He hastily raised her from the ground, 
and, joy of joys! it was she whom he sought to save—the 


Countess Isabelle. He pressed her to his bosom—he conjured . 


her to awake, entreated her to be of good cheer for that she 
was now under the protection of one who had heart and hand 
enough to defend her against armies. 

«Durward!?? she said as she at length collected herself, 
«cis it indeed you? Then there is some hope left. I thought all 


living and mortal friends had left m: to my fate. Do not again 


p 
abandon me! (318 words). 


— Scott: Quentin Durward 

t (27) 
During the Am rican War, the captain of a little band 
of soldiers was giving orders to those under him, about a 
heavy beam that they were endeavouring to raise to the top 
of some military works which they were repairing. The weight 


was almost beyond their power to raise, and the voice of the 


superintendent was often heard shouting “Heave away! Thére 


it goes! Heave, ho!” “ ie 
An officer, not in military costume, was passing, and as 
that superintendent why he did not render a little aid. The 
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latter, astonished, turning round with all the pomp of an 
emperor, sail. “Sir, I am a corporal” “you are, are you?” 
replicd the officer; “I was not aware of that;” and taking 
off his hat, he bowed, saying, “I ask your*pardon, Mr. 
Corporal.” Upon this he dismounted, and pulled till the 
sweat stood in drops on his forehead. And when the beam 
was raised, turning to the little great man, he said,—‘*Mr. 
Corporal, when you have ancther such job, and have not 
men encugh, send for your commander-in-chief, and I shall 
gledly come to help you a second time!” 


The Corporal was thunderstruck. It was Washington. 
(190 words) 


a aS 


> 
(28) | 
“Let’s have in Dick the Scholar,” cried Captain Westbury, 
laughing: and he called to a trooper out of the window— “Ho, 
Dick, come in here and construe.” 
A thickset soldier, with a Square good-humoured face, came 
in at the summons, saluting his officer. 
$ “Tell us what is this, Dick?” says the lawyer: 
4 “My name is Steele, Sir,” says the soldier “I may be Dick | 
for my friends, but I do not name gentlemen of your cloth a 
amongst them.” | 


i “Well, then, Steele.” 


“Mr. Steele, Sir, if you please. When you address a gentle- 


man of his Majesty’s Horse Guards, be pleased not to beso 
familiar.” 


“I did’nt know, Sir,” said the lawyer. } 


“How should you ? Itake it you are n 
meet with gentlemen” says the trooper. 


x “Hold thy prate, and read that bit of paper,” 


ot accustomed to 


says West- 
‘Tis Latin,” says Dick, glancing at it, and again salutin 
his Officer. “and from a sermon of Mr. Gua: aaa 


he Ses oe words pretty much as Henry espa had | ‘ 
(29) 


___I was by this time so fixed upon my design that I told 
a Friday we would make a bigger boat, ard he Should go home 


a 
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init. He answered not one word, but looked very grave 
and sad. I asked him what was the matter with him. He 
asked m: again, “Why you angry mad with Friday? What 
me done?” { asked him what he meant: Itold him I was 
not angry with him at all. ‘‘No angry” says he, “why send 
Friday home away to my nation?” “Why.” says I, “Friday, 
did not you say you wished you were there?” “Yes, yes,” 
says he, “wish we both there: no wish Friday there no master 
there.” “I go there, Friday!’ says I; “what shall I do there?” 
He turned very quick upon me at this. “You do great deal 
much good,” says he; “you teach wild mans be good, tame 
mans; you tell them know God, pray God, and live new life” 
‘Alas, Friday,” says I “thou knowest not what thou sayest: 
I am but an ignorant man myself,” ‘‘Yes, yés” says he, “you 
teaches me good. you teaches them good.’ “No, no Fri-ay,” 
says I, “you shall go without me; leave me here to live by 
‘myself, as I did before.” He looked confused again at that 
word, and running to one of the hatchets which he used to 
wear, he takes it hastily and gives it to me. “What must I do 
with this?” says I to him. “You take kill Friday,” says he. 
“What must I kill you for?” said I again He returns very | 
quick—‘‘What do you send Friday away for? Take kill Friday 

no send Fridav away.” This he spoke s> earnestly that I saw | 
tears standin his eyes. I told him then thit I woud | 
never send him away from me, if he was willing to stay 


with me. 


(305 words) 
Civil Service Commission. 

(30) DAF e 

It was now near night, and the place of meeting being 
a farm house, he went boldly into it, where he found the 
mistress, an old true-hearted Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon . 
seeing a stranger enter she asked him who and what he was- 
The king answered that he was a traveller, who was journeying 
through the country. “All travellers,’ answered the good 
woman, ‘are welcome here for the sake of one.” 

«And who is that one,” said the king, ‘for whose sake you 
make all travellers welcome ?’? an 


“1६ is our rightful kink Robert the Bruc 


woman, “who is the lawful lord of this countr 


= 


_ ef self and of life compared to 
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he is now pursued and hunted after with hounds and horns, 
I hope to live to see him king over all Scotland. 


“Since you love him so well, dame,” said the king, 
“know that you see him before you. I am Robert the 
Bruce.” 


“You” said the good woman, in great surprise; “and 
wherefore are you thus alone?—where are all your men?” 


“I have none with me at this moment,” answered Bruce, 
“and therefore I mus: travel alone.” “But that shall not be.” 
said the brave old dame, “for I have two stout sons, gallant 


and trusty men, who shall be your servants for life and 
deata.”’ 


So she brought her two sons, and though she well knew 
the dangers to which she exposed them, she made them swear 


fidelity to the king; and they afterwards became high officers 
in his service. 


(365 words) 
— Sir Walter Scott. 
(31) ५ 

Few indeed, though most eminent and wise, are those who 
have cared to think not of Hindu culture, or Muslim culture 
for example, but rather, of Indian culture. I Suppose it may 
be argued thst the opposition of religions is s> radical, and 
culture is so intimately related to religion, that fusion of 
cultures is as unattainable as a fusion of religions. But this 
has already been denied by history, and already we can speak 
with pride of Indian culture. The prevalent attitude of 
isolation, of superiority, even of intolerance and hostility, 
should give way completely tə the positive desire and effect 
for mutual understanding, respect, and ca-operation. There 
is n> doubt that in colleges and universities students who 
play games have, with-ut effort, simply forgotten differences 
of community. 50 also in the life of non.communal hostels. 
Why ? I think that here there are two secrets. One is that on 
playing fields and in hostels people got to know each other, 
are surprised to find that what is different is a small fraction 


Ao d what is common. But the 
other secret is s more important—that those who are 


_ Working strenuously together for a commen end, whethcr victory 


n 
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in a game, for instance, or victory in a war, find that com- 
radesnip simply overwhelms every sort of difference. 


(230 words) , .- 


Patna University Convocation Address. 
(32) 

We live in a country where for centuries we were used to a 
contented and a peaceful existence in our self-sufficient villages 
unconcerned about who governed us and ruled over us from 
the top, at Agra or at Delhi. If our British Rulers, following 
the traditions of Moghul Rule under Akbar, had kept true 
to his political heritage, we would have self-governing institu- 
tions developed from the bot.om where the foundatiors were 
already firmly laid, with a system of widespread primary edu- 
cation to back them. Instead, the beginning was made at 
the top by the introduction of education and the univer- 
sities and of parliamentary institutions in the provirces and 
at the centre in the field of government. But parliamentary 
institutions thus introduced at the top cannot have the remotest 
chance of success with a half-educated electorate, led by 
demagogurs tempted to sacrifice the larger interest of the 
country to considerations of their own temporary advantage 
or to the desire for power. In the result self-goverament at 
the bottom has disappeared only tə be replaced by local 
boards which reproduce the worst features of a mockery of 
party government borrowed from the top. Primary education 
has been neglected ; and now even the centralised uniformity 
of Moghul Rule is to be subordinated to provincial jealousies 
and bickerings and to separatist tendencies running riot in the 
name of autonomy. Is there anything unnatural if to-day we 
look back With longing eyes and cherish the memories of the 
past, glorified it may be by the imagination, but the product 
of a sense of disilusionment and disappointment with the 
present ? (246 words) 


(33) 
Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust 


body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, asin the most 
solid rocks views of unsound substance are often discovered 


there was in him a mixture of that disease, the nature of a 


which elude the most minute enquiry, though, the e 
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are well known to b> a weariness of life, an unconcern about 
these things which agitat- the greater part of mankind, and 

a general seasation of gloomy wretchedness. From him then 

his son inherited, with some of her qualities “a vile melan- 
choly,” which in his two strong expressions of any distur- 

+ banc: of mind, “made him ma: all his life, at least not sob- 
er.” Michael was however forced by narrowness of his 
circumstances to be very diligent in business not only in his 
shop, but by occasionally resorting to several towns in the 
neighbourhood, some of which were at a considerable dis- 
tance from Lichfield. At that time bookseller’s shops in 
provincial towns of England were very rare, so that there 
Was not one even in Birmingham in which town old Mr. 
Jchnson used to open a shop every market-day. He was a 
retty good Latin Scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to 

4 a made one ofthe magistrates of Lichfields ; and, being a 
| ¥ man of good sens>, and skill in his trade, he acquired a 
ह reasonable share of wealth of which however he afterwards 
lost the greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully in a manu- 


4 facture of parchment. He was a zealous high church man 
- and royalist, and retained his attachment to the unfortunate 

b house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by casuistical 
हे agreements of expediency and necessity, to take the oaths 
l imposed by the prevailing power. 


[ 282 words ] 
—Dr. Johnson 


(34) 

I sit with all the windows and the doors wide open, 
and am regaled with the scent of every flower in a garden 
as full of lowers as I have known how to make it; We keep 
no bees ; but if I lived ina hive, I should hardly hear more 
of the music. All the sounds that nature utters are delight- 
ful at least in this country, I should not perhaps find the 
roaring of lions in Africa or of bears in Russia, very pleasing; 
oat know no beast in England whose voice I do not count 
musical, save and except the braying of an ass, The note of 
our birds and fowls please me, without one exception, 
should not indeed think of keeping a goose in a cage, that 
i ight hang him up in the parlour for the sake of his melo- 
but agoose upon a common, or in a farm yard, is no 
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bad performer ; and as to insects, if the black beetle, and 
bettles indeed of all bees, will keep out of my way, I have 
no objection to any of the rest ; on the contrary ; in what- 
; ever key they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble to the bass of 
| the humble-bee I admire them all. (214 words), 
[35] 
: N . : 
One of the plesantest things in the world is going a 
journey ; but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society in 
| aroom ; but out-of-doors, nature is company enough for. ‘ 
| . me; I am then never less alone than when alone. 


= “The fields his study, nature his book.” I cannot see the 
wit of walking and talking at the same time. When Iam 
in the country, I wish to vegetate like the country. I am 
not for criticising hedge-rows and black cattle. Igo out of 
town in order to forget the town and all that is in it. There 
are those who for this purpose go to watering places, and 
carry the metropolis with them. I like more elbow-room, 
and fewer encumbrances. I like solitude ; when I give 
myself up to it, for the sake of solitude ; nor do I ask for a | 
friend in my retreat, whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. i 
The -soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, 
feel, do just as one pleases. We go ajourney, chiefly to be j 
free of all impediments and of all inconveniences ; to leave 

ourselves behind, much more to get rid of others. It is be- 

cause I want a little breathing-space to muse on indifferent i 
matters, where contemplation 


| 

| 

| 

| May plume her feathers and let grow her wings 
? 

| 

| 


That in the various bustle of resort 

Where all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 
that I absenf myself from the town for a while, without feel- 
ing at a loss the moment I am felt by myself. Instead 
of a friend in a post-chaise or in a tilbury, to exchange good 
things with, and vary the same stale topics over again, for 
once let me have a truce with impertinence. Give me the 
clear blue sky over my head, and the green turf beneath my 
feet, a winding road before me and a three hours’ march to 
dinner—and then to thinking ! It is hard if I cannot start 
some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, 
I sing for joy. (346 words) . 
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(36) 

Not a few of our troubles are the result of acting before 
thinking : we do our thinking afterwards—and too late. 
It would be difficult to reckon how many friendships have 
been broken up simply because one of the friends did not 
use his head. He ought to have known; he did know; 
but he simply did not think ; and what he did or said cannot 
be undone or unsaid. Afterwards we recall the matter and 
wonder why we were such fools ; and thn we go cut ani 
play the same fool trick for the thousand useless regrets. 


This is a difficult lesson to learn, it can be mastered. It 
will n t be easy, but it can be done, and it will repay a 
thousandfold all the labour necessary for accomplishment. 
To learn to think just before we speak, just before we act, is 
; something which thousands never learn and all their life time 
regret th: fact because of its inevitable sequences ; and yet 
they might have learnt the lesson in carly life and have 
saved themselves, and their friends, much unnecessary 

} worry, 
i If every man or woman who drives a motor-car would 
> just think for a minute before taking a friendly glass of wine 
when starting out fora drive, there would be fewer glasses 
of wine consumed, and there would be fewer disastrous motor 
accidents with their inevitable toll of wounds and deaths. 
हे One glass of wine may make all the difference between life 
| f and death to half a dozen people. Better think a little. 
` 


(266 words) 


4 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MORE DIFFICULT PASSAGES 
Write a precis of each of the following passages : — 


(1) 


It was not until 1925 that opportunity did present itself, 
and we eventually arrived off Cocos. Our little ship the 
Adventuress, of 200 ton, belonged to my old friend K. Lee 
Guinness, anid with us came Admiral Nicholson, Beelry, and 
Major Eyre. Our crew consisted of thirtesn hands. We had 
encountered a very rough passage when crossing the Sou- 
thern Atlantic, and for twelve days we were out of land. On 
| passing Sumbrero, which marks the entrance to the Caribhean 
| 
| 


Sea, we encountered even rougher weather, as instead of 

the heavy swells to which we had become accustomed, we | 

ran into the kind of sea which one meets in the Channel 
| when conditions are regarcelas really bad. It was on the 
| thirteenth night that disaster fell upon us. I had just gone be- 
| low for the night, having completed my watch in the engine- ; 
| room, when suddelny there was a terrific crash, and the ship 
| swaycd violently and vibrated from stern to stern. In a moment | 
we were all upon deck, and orders were at once given to | 
slow down the engine. Directly this had been done, the vib- 
ration almost ceased, and we therefore realised that our 
propeller had come into contact with some submerged 
wreckage, or that possibly it may have struck a big turtle— 
we had passed many of them earlier that evening. On exa- 
mining the propeller shaft, we found that water “was coming 
through one of the glands, so we decided that, as we were 
now over 100 miles from the nearest land, our best course 
was to proceed to Jamaica at halfspeed. We eventually 
arrived at Kingston, where we procured the services of a di- 
ver, who reported that one of the blades of our propeller 
had broken off com pletely. There was nothing for it but to 
remove a second blade, as with the two that would then 
remain the propeller would no longer be out of balance. It 
took the diver nearly two days to carry out this operation, 
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and he succeeded in doing so by using a drill which 
was driven by compressed air. We eventually left Zamaica, 
and on opening out the engine we found that our 
maximum speed had dropped only by about half a 
knot. We made gocd time to Panama, passed through 
the canal, and twenty-eight days after leaving England, we 
found ourselves off the island of our dreams. (400 words.) 

— Malcolm Campbell: Treasure Island. 

(2) 

Inventions regarding waste may be of several kinds. They 
may take the form of newand valuable uses for substances 
commonly found and at present regarded as nearly useless 
or “unemployed”. We have had hundreds of examples of this 
condition in the past. Metallic tungsten was first prepared in 
the laboratory in 1780. It was merely a chemical curiosity. 
Tungsten oresare not uncommon, but the metal was never 
made from them, for the simple reason that there seemed no use 
for it in industry. A century elapsed, and then an inventor 
found a use for tungsten in incandescent lamps. It immediately 
came into demand. ‘Waste’? had been turned into a very use- 
ful substance. The case of aluminium was rather different for, 
here the metal which had been a laboratory curiosity was 
used in huge quantities, when a chea P method ofextracting 
it was found, and with the coming of a new industry —hea- 
vier than air-flying—which welcomed a very light metal. But 
the fact remains that but for the inventor the vast deposits of 
aluminium ores would be regarded as so much useless ‘rock’? 

A wonderful range of coal tar products are obtained from 
“waste.” Coal was distilled for its gas, and it was only grad- 
ually discovered that the by-products, instead of being useless, 
were one of the finest chemical storehouses in the world. To- 
day the “waste” left after the gas has been removed is more 
valuable than the gas, giving us a hundred chemicals from 
ammonia to aspirin. Our methods of distilling coal are, from 
the purely scientific point of view, still wasteful but probably 
there is no industry in which “waste” is so ingeniously and 

-carefully employed; one late addition to these valuable by- 
products of “waste” was benzol for use in motor cars for che- 
mical cleaning. 
Almost every day we hear of inventors finding uses for 
“waste”. For instance, it was found that the “spent shale,” 
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left after the extraction of the oil from shale, could be used as 
the basis of a cement, and that sawdust can be turned into 
a palatable flour. There remain many forms of waste and 
many “unemployed clements’? awaiting the attention of the 
inventor. Sulphur, once so important as an ingredient of 
gunpowder, occurs in vast quantities naturally, and is extracted 
with the greatest ease. Chemist hardly know how best it 
may be used. It occurs as an impurity in many manufacturing 
processes, and when they have removed it, its value is 
comparatively small. The inventor who can find useful 
employment for several hundred thousand tons of sulphur a 
year would not only make his fortune but help his fellow 
creatures. (438 words) 


Low : Recent Inventions. 


y (3) 
Our care notwithstanding, the insects do find their way in 
to assault our lighted lamps. The Chief, partly because as an 
old sailor he is a fatalist, and partly because he thinks his 
massive body must be invulnerable, and partly because he has 
a Contempt, any way, for protecting himself, cach morning 
has a new collection of curious, alive and dead, littered about 
` his room. One ofthe live creatures found in his room the 
Chief retains and cherishes, and hopes to tame, though the 
object does not yet answer to his name of Edwin. 
This creature is a green mantid or preying insect, about 
four inches long, which the Chief ued: on the gauze of his 
door-cover, holding a fly in its hands. It was eating the fly as 
one would an apple. This mantid is an entertaining freak, 
and can easily keep an audience amused four an hour, if the 
day is dull. Edwin, in colour and form, isas fresh, fragile, y) 
and translucent as a leaf in spring. He has a long thin neck— a 
the stalk to his wings, as it were, which is quite a third of | | 
his length. He has a calm, human face with a pointed chin 
at the end of his neck; he turns his face to gaze at you with- 
out moving his body, just asa man looks backward over his 
shoulder. This uncanny mimicry makes the Chief shake with“ 
mirth. Then, if you alarm Edwin, he springs round to face 
you, frilling his wings abroad, standing up and p arring with 
his long arms, which “have hooks at their ends. At othe 
-times he will remain still, with his hands clasped up before 
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face, as though in earnest devotion, for a trying period. If 
a fly alights near him he turns his face that way and regards 
it attentively. Then sluggishly he approaches it for closer 
scrutiny. Having satisfied himself it isa good fly, without 
warning his arms shoot out and that fly is hopelessly caught 
in the hooked hands. He ecajsit, I repeat, as you do apples; 
and the authentic mouthfuls of fly can be seen passing down 
} his glassy neck. Edwin is fragile as a new leaf in form, has 
the same delicate colour, and has fascinating ways; but 
somehow he gives an observer the uncomfortable thought that 
the means to existence on thisearth, though intricately and 
wonderfully devised, might have been managed differently. 
Edwin, who seems but a pretty fragment of vegetation, is 
what we call a lic. His very existence rests on the fact that 
he isa diabolical lie. (434 words) 


Tomli ° 
— Tomlinson: The Sea and the Jungle. 


I 
| 
a 


) 
i One day a Malay 2-4 my door. What business a 
i i Malay could have to transact amongst the recesses of English 
| mountains, it is not my business to conjecture; but possibly he 
à i was on his road to a seaport, viz., Whitehaven, Workington, 
Í etc.—about forty miles distant. 


The servant who opened the door to him was a young girl, 
born and bred amongst the mountains, who had never seen 
an Asiatic dress of any sort: his turban, therefore, confounded 
her not a little; and asit turned out that his knowledge of 
English was exactly commensurate with hers of Malay, there 
seemed to be an impassable gulf fixed between all communi- 
cation of ideas, if either party had happened to posses any- 
In this dilemma, the girl, recollecting the 1eputed learning of 
her master (and, doubtless, giving me credit fora knowledge 
of all the-languages of the earth, besides, perhaps, a few of 
the lunar ones), came and gave me to understand that there 
wasa sort of demon below, whom she clearly imagined that 
my art could exorcise from the house. 


= ee! My knowledge of the oriental tongues is not remarkably 
extensive, being, indeed, confined to two words—the Arabic 
_ word for barley and the Turkish for opium which I have 
learned from “Anastasius”. And, as I had neither a Malay 
dictionary, nor even Adelung’s ‘“Mithridates‘‘, which might 


~~ 


a 


ENE, 


have helped me to a few words, I addressed him in some lines 
from the “Iliad”, considering that, of such languages as I pos- 
sessed, the Greek, in point of longitude came geographically 
nearest to an oriental one. He worshipped me in a devout 
manner, and replied in what I suppose to have been Malay. In 
this way I saved my reputation as a linguist with my neigh- 
bours; for the Malay had no means of betraying the secret. He 
lay down upon the floor for about an hour, and then pursued 
his journey. On his departure, I presented him, Inter alia, 
with a picce of opium. To him, asa native of the East, I could 
have no doubt that opium was not less familiar than his daily 
bread; and the expression of his face convinced me that it was. 
Nevertheless, I was struck with some little consternation when 
I saw him suddenly raise his hand to his mouth, and bolt the 
whole, divided in to three pieces, at one mouthful. The quan- 
tity was enough to kill some half-dozen dragoons, together 
with their horses, supposing neither bipeds nor quadrupeds to 
be regularly trained opium-eaters. I felt some alarm for the 
poor creature; but what could be done? I had given him the 
opium in pure compassion for his solitary life, since, if he 
had travelled on foot from London, it must be nearly three 
weeks since he could have exchanged a thought with any 
human being. Ought I to have violated the laws of hospitality 
by having him seized and drenched with an emetic, thus 
frightening him into the notion that we were going to sacrific 
him to some English idol ? No: there was clearly no help for 
it. The mischief, ifany, was done. He took his leave, and 
for some days I felt anxious; but, as I never heard of any 
Malay, or of any man in a turban, being found dead on any 
part of the very slenderly peopled road between Grasmere and 
Whitehaven, I became satis fed that he was familiar with 
opium, and that I must doubtless have done him the service 
I designed, by giving him one night of respite from the pains 


of wandering. (596 words). 
—De Quincey. Confessions. 


(5) 


His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly furnished me 
with many particulars of his boyish days; and assured me that 
he never knew him corrected at school, but of talking and 
diverting other boys from their business. He scemed to learn 
by intuition; for though indolence and procrastination were 
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inherent in his constitution, whenever he made an exertion he 
did more than anyone else. In short, he is a memorable ins- 
tance of what has been often observed, that the boy is the man 
in miniature; and that the distinguished characteristics of each 
individual are the same, through the whole course of life. His 
favourites used to receive very liberal assistance from him; 
and such was the submission and deference with which he was 
treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, that three of the 
boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to come 
in the morning as his humble attendants, and carry him to 
school. One in the middle stooped, while he sat upon his 
back, and one on each side supported him ; and thus he 
was borne triumphant. Such a prcof of the early predom- 
inance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and doces 
honour to human nature—Talknig to me once himself of 
his being much distinguished at school, he told me, “they 
never thought to raise me by comparing me to anyone : 
they never said, Johnson is as good a scholar as such a 072 ; 
but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; and_ this 


was said but of one, but of Lowe, and I do not think he 
was as good a scholar.” 


_ He discovered a great ambition to exert, which roused 
him to counteract his indolence. He was uncommonly in- 
quisitive ; and his memory was s tenacious, that he never 
forgot any thing that he either heard or read. Mr. Hector 
remembers having recited to him eighteen verses, which, after 


a little pause, he repeated verbatim, varyi ५ 
| which he त the line. m, varying only gnc epithet, 
_ He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
diversions : his only amusement was in winter, when he took 
a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy barefooted, 
who pulled him along by a garter fixed round him ; no very 
easy operation, as his size was remarkably large. His defec- 
tive sight, indeed, prevented him-frem enjoying the commcn 
ris ; and he once pleasantly remarked to me, “how won- 
rfully well he ccntrived to be idle without them.’? 
i 4 85, words) 
oe Johnson- 
(6) 


In our return home we met with a very cdd accident; which 
I cannct forkcar relating, because it shows how desircus all 
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who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks of their esteem. 
When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, we stop- 
ped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. The 


man of the house had, it seems, been formerly a servant in. 


the Knight's family ; and to do honour to his old master, 
had sometime since, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up ina 
sign-post before the door ; so that “ths Knight’s Head” had 
hung out upon the road about a week before he himself knew 
anything of the matter. As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted 
with it, finding that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded 
wholly from affection and goo j-will, he only told him that 
he had made him tco high a compliment ; and when the 
fellow seemed: to think that could hardly be added with a 
more decisive look, that it was too great and honour of any 
man under a duke ; but told him at the same time, that it 
might be altered with a very few touches, and that he him- 
self would be at the charge of it. Accordingly, they got a 
painter by th: knight’s directions to adda pair of whiskers 
to the face, and by alittle aggravation of the features to 
change it into the Saracen’s Head. I should not have known 
this story, had not the innkeeper, upon Sir Roger’s alighting: 
told him in my hearing, that his honour’s head was broaght 
back last night with the alterations that he had ordered to 
be made in it. Upon th’s my friend with his usual cheerful- 
ness related the particulars above mentione 1, and ordcred the 
head to be brought into the room. I could not forbear dis- 
covering grea‘er expressions of mirth than ordinary upon the 
appearance of this monstro.s face, under which, notwithstan- 
ding it was made to frown and s.are ina most extraordinary 
manner, I could s ill discover a distant ressmblance of my 
old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me a 
tell him truly if I thought it possible for people to know him 
in that disguis:. I at first kept my usual silence ; but upon 
the knight conjuring me to tell him whether it was not still 
more like himself than a saracen. I composed my countenance 
in the best manner I could, and replied, That much might be 
said on both sides. ta 

These several adventures, with the knight’s behaviour in 
them, gave me as much pleasant a day as ever I met with in 


Is. 2 words). ie. 
SUN (43 )- ir Roger at the Assizes: 
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; (7) 


How much goo] luck was in store for us we did not know, 

but we were about to enjoy th: finest night’s sport that had 

हर yet come to us—the crowning night of the tweaty-cight 

which we had spent in oir endeavours to obtain flash-light 
pictures of the African beasts. 


Time was valuable,.as was hal much to do before night, 
for it was noon when we 0711 the lion’s kill, and we were 
three miles from camp. The pho:ographic outfit had to be 
brought, a boma built, and cverything put in perfect readi- 
F ness for the night’s work. So we hurried back to camp, had 
1 lanch, ani returned with the outfit, and men to baili the 
boma. Thre: cameras were placed in a line about eight or 
ten feet apart, and nine yards from the kill, They and the 
flash were allon one electric circuit, so that they might 
operate simultaneously. In the boma, which was ten yards 
from the kill, were two more cameras, and one extra flash to 
be used in case the others failed, or in the event of a lion 
remaining after the first flash had been fired, or they might 
even be used if a lion charged. Í 

We had everything ready by about half-past five, when 
the boys brought to us our much-needed dinner. After eating 
it we crawled into the boma, put up the bars of the opening, 
and settled ourselves down to enjoy a cup of hot coffee and a 
quiet smoke. We had just finished, and darkness was setling 
fast on the country, when to our surprise we heard a slight 
sound in the grass beyond the kill. Very soon we were able 
to distinguish a light, shadowy form coming slowly through 
the grass. Then another and another. Lions they were 
without doubt. Taree more than we had bargained for, and 
to have them all within twelve or fourteen vards was. to put 
it mildly, exciting—almost too much sə. The night "was, so 
Í intensely dark that it was only with the greatest difficulty that 

we could see anything under the shade ofthe trees. The lions 
looked unreal; their ghostly forms blended with the grass 50 
‘ that we could scarcely tell where they were. Two seemed to 
= he above the kill, and one lower down, and to the side. They 
were making strange noises, which sounded like .the crunching 
ef bones, and I f-ared there was one lion at the carcas>, and 
_ that he woald carry it away. If that happened we should lose 
all chance of any more pictures, as I for one would not care to 
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go out in the dark to haul back the lion’s kill after they had 
carried it away. To satisfy myself I turned on the little 
electric pocket lamp, and by its light could see there were 
three lions, sure enough, but that only one was near enough 
to the kill to be within the field of the cameras. This one: 
was a lioness, and asthe lightf:ll on the big creature her 
eyes gleamed with the brilliancy of jewels. I was so interested 
in the wonderful picture, and so excited, that for the moment 
the idea of pressing the electric button scarcely entered my 
head, but soon I realised the fact that if I did not soon act 
trouble might come our way, and I might, through several 
crises, lose the opportunity of securing a picture, so I pressed 
the button, and, with a report like ashot, the blinding flash 
illuminated the scene with | its unnaturally brilliant, bluish 
light, which was followed by darkness more intense and 
impenetrable than ever. The lions, startled and frightened by 
the sudden interruption,retreated in haste uttering low growls 
as they went, but as we had three photographs of them we 
were dclighted. (641 words) 
—Dugmore: Photographing Lions by Flashlight 
(8 

The story of the Cunard Cae which was responsible 
for building the Queen Mary is an cpic in itself. For nearly a 
century its officers and men have}driven their vessels through 
the thuadering surge of the Atlantic seas, with an unparalleled 
degree of safety which has been attained only by the most 
rigorous precautions and discipline. Every scrap of material 
used in the making is tested and is rejected if it shows any 
trace of weakness. Before putting to sea, every part of a ship 
and every detail of equipment is examined. Boat drills and 
fire drills are carried out by the crew so thateach man may 
know his station and duty in the event of mishaps, and it 1s 
worth notice that no Cunard stzamer in service has ever been 
lost by fire, with such care and efficiency is the security of the 

assenger guarded. : ag? £ 

z of fie a that work these gigantic ships, it 1s sufficient 
tə say that they are British seamen. There are few incidents 
in the annals of our Merchant Service so glorious as the be- 
haviour of th: Lusitinia’s officers and men in the last moments 
before they went to the bottom, after being torpedocd. In the 


words of an entirely dispassionate American witness on board 


her ‘Absolute coolness prevailed, there was no rushing about, 
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nothing remotely resembling a panic.’ Her captain was on the 


` bridge when the great Cunarder was struck. He remained on 


the bridge, calmly giving orders, as she sank; he was there at 


. the post of duty when she vanished beneath the water, and 


went down with her, though, by what was almost a miracle, 
he was rescued after being three hours in the sea. Conduct 
such as this would have filled with pride the heart of Samuel 
Cunard, who gave his name to the company and founded it. 
He was a quiet little man of few words but of great ideas, the 
first to conceive the idea of a regular steamship service between 
England and America. Isolated steam vessels had effected 
the passage—though largely with the aid of sails. He thought 
in terms of monthly or weekly sailings to a definite time sche- 
dule. It was a stroke of genius on his part that, after obtaining 
acontract from the Admiralty for such a service, he ordered 
four sister ships, the most famous of which was the Britannia. 
His courage and that of his business partners, Burns and 
Molver, was all the greater since scientists were convinced 
that steamships could never cross the Atlantic, as it was belie- 
ved that they would burn on the passage much more coal than 
they could carry. The Cunard Company has consistently shown 
judgement and boldness in the types of its ships, thus “maintai- 
ning the tradition which Samuel Cunard established. Ths 
Cawpania and the Lucania in their day were pattern vessels. 
The Mauretania and the Lusitania Constructed, as was the 
en Mary, with financial assistance from the nation, marked 
a new era in design completely justified by events. Down to 
the date of the War these two ships wer: th 
antic, and even last year, twenty-eight years af.er her laun- 
ch, the old Mauretania was among the half-dozen fastest lines 
ofthe world. ~~ (540 words) 


Cambridge School Certificate, 1935 
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He had been able in th: field to do the duty of captain. 
and soldier to endure fatigue and exposure, and every privation 
except fasting. These personal advantages were now departed. * 
Crippled in hands, knees, and legs, he supported himself with - 
difficulty upon a crutch, with the aid of an attendant’s shoul- 
der. In face he had always been extremely ugly, and time had 
certainly not improved his physiognomy. His hair, once of 
light colour, was now white with age, close-clipped and 
bristling, his beard was grey, coarse, and shaggy. 

His forehead was spacious and commanding; the eye was 
dark blue, with an expression both majestic and benignant. 
His nose was aquiline but crocked. The lower part of his face 
was famous for its deformity. The under lip, a Burgundian 
inheritanc:, as faithfully transmitted as the duchy and country, 
was heavy and hanging; lower jaw protruding so far beyond 
the upper that it was impossible for him to bring togethcr the 
few fragments ofteeth which still remained, or to speak a 
whole sentence in an intelligibl voice. Eating and talking, 
occupations to which he was always much addicted, were 
becoming daily more arduous, in consequence of this original 
defect, which seemed hardly human, but rather an original 
deformity. 

So much for the father. The son, Philip the Second, was 
a small, meagre man, much below the middle height, with 
thin legs, narrow chest, and the shrinking, timid air of an 
habitual invalid. 

In face he was the living image of his father, having the 
same broad forehead, and blue eyes, with the. same aquiline, 
but better proportioacd nose. In the lower part of the 
countenance, the remarkable Burgundian d-formity was 
likewise reproduced. He had the same heavy, hangirg lip, 
with a vast mouth, and monstrously protruding lower jaw. His 
complexion was fair, his hair light and thin, his beard yellow 
short and pointed. He had the aspect of a Fleming, but the 
loftiness of Spaniard. His demeanour in the public was still, 
silent, almost sepulchral. He looked habitually on the ground 
when he conversed, was chary of speech, embarrassed and 
even suffering in manner. This was ascribed partly to a 
natural haughtiness, which he had occasionally endeavoured to 
overcome, and partly to habitual pains in the stomach, 


occasioned by his inordinate fondness for pastry. ` 
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Such was the personal appearance of the man who was 
about to receive into his single hand the destinies of half the 
world; whcse single will was, for the future, to shape the 
fortunes of every individual then present, of many millions 
more in Europe, America, and at the ends of the earth, and 

of countless millions yet unborn. 

(529 words) 

J. L. Motley: The Rive of the Dutch Republic. 

E o (10) : 

५५ A few stars are known which are hardly bigger than the 
earth, but the majority are so large that hundreds of thou- 
sands of earths could be packed inside each and leave room 
to spare; here and there we come upon a giant star large 
enough to contain millions of millions of earths. And the total 
number of stars in the universe is probably something like the 
total number of grains of sand on all the sea-shores of the world. 
Such is the littlencss of our home in space when measured up 
against the total substance of the universe. 


This yast multitude ofstars are wandering about in space. 
A few form groups which journey in company, but the major- 
ity are solitary travellers. And they travel through a universe 
»! 39 Spacious that itis an event of almost unimaginable rarity 
; for a star to come anywhere near to another star. For the 
y most part cach voyages in splendid isolation, like a ship on 
| an empty ocean, In a scale mod:l in which ths „Stars are 
ships, the average ship will be well over a million miles from 
its nearest neighbour, whence it is easy tə understand why a 
ship seldom finds another within hailing distance. 


We believe, nevertheless, that some two thousand million 
years ago this rar: event took place, and that a second star, 
wandering blinily through space, happened to come within 
hailing distance of th: sun, Just as the sun and ’moon raise 
tides on the earth, so this second star must have raised tides 
on the surface ofthe sun. But they would be very different 
from the puny tides which the small mass of the moon raises 
in our oceans; a huge tidal wave must have travelled over 
the surface of the sun, ultimately forming a mountain of pro- 
digious height, which wuld rise ever higher and higher as 

cause of the disturbance came nearer and nearer. And 
ore the second star began to recede, its tidal pull had 

so powerful that this mountain was torn to pieces and 
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threw off small fragments of itself, much as the crest of 
a wave throws off spray. These small fragments have been 
circulating around their parent sun ever since. They are the- 
planets, great and small, of which our earth is one. - 


The sun and the other stars we see in the sky are all 
intensely hot— far too hot for life to be able to obtain or 
retain a footing on them. So also no doubt were the ejected 
fragments of the sun when they were first thrown off. Gradually 
they cooled, untill now they have but littl: intrinsic heat left 
their warmth being derived almost entirely from the radiation 
which the sun pours down upon them. In course of time, we 
know not how, when, or why, one of these cooling fragments 
gave birth to life. It started in simple organisms whose vital 
capacities consisted of little beyond reproduction and death. 
But from these humble beginnings emerged a stream of life 
which, advancing through ever greater and greater complexity, 
has culminated in beings whuse lives are largely centred in 
their emotions and ambitions, their aesthetic appreciations, 
and the religions in which their highest hopes and noblest 
aspirations lie enshrined. (544 words) 


—Sir James Jeans : The Mysterious Universe. 
(11) 


The kitten is the only animal that enjoys looking at things 
for the sheer pleasure of secing them moving. Dangle a 
string before the eyes of a duckling, and, if there is no food 
at the end ofit, it will show no interest. Throw a paper ball 
along the ground in the presence ofa young pig, andit will 
find it duller than Euphues. A puppy, to be sure, will run 
after a bali, but I do not think either a foal ora calf will, and 
even a puppy lacks the all-embracing curiosity of a kitten. 
A kitten alone among the animals enjoys the use of its eyes 
to the full. Take it into the garden, and it Starts with excite- 
ment at the shadow of acabbage-butterfly busing over the 
grass. The rose-leaf stirring in the wind after the rain draws 
it like a magnet, and it appre it stealthily, its eye aglitter 
with interest, and touches 1t tentatively with its paw, as 
though everything that moves must be investigated. It ea 
among the godetias flattened by the rain, and, as each plan 
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with the removal of its foot jumps upwards and swings like a 
pendulum, the kitten stays to look and wonder and p.rhaps to 
pox timorously the vacillating flower. It cannot move a step 
in the garden without seeing something else moving—a 
privet-leaf, a blade of grass, a bird on the railings. If it seitles 
down to sleep on tne flagged path, and an ant appears out of a 
crack and hurries earnestly on its errand, the kitten sits up, 
with its cars forward and its head cocked sideways, studying 
the moving apparition, approaching it with a careful paw, 
backing from the ant as ii returns as from in incoming tide, 
f.liowing the ant cautiously till it has reached the crack and 
 _ puttingits foot swiftly on the crack as the ant disappears, 
raising its foot hurriedly from the crack as the ant re-emerges, 
and never taking, its eyes off the insect till it sees its mother’s 
tail moving ana stalks this as still better plaything. Ina 
few months it will be only a cat, and will no longer be inter- 
ested in the trafficofants, refusing to bestir itself for any- 
thing smaller thana moth. To-day even an ant is something 
that moves and is therefore worth looking at. It is a point of 
i view that kittens share with the Wiest—or, at least, the 

happiest of mankind. (115 words) 
— Robert Lynd ; The Green Man. 

(12) 

Jt isnot merely that Chaplin is the most celebrated man in 
the world using “celebrity” to imply one who is personally 
f d familiar and personally interesting to others ; he is the most 
? celebrated man the world has ever known. If you go into the 

O any afternoon or evening you will see the pavement 

lined with queues of people waiting to see his latest film. 

Those crowds are typical of what may be seen all the world 

over, regardless of race or speech, on the plains of Nebraska 

and on the steppes of Russia, in Tokio and Capetown, in 

- Berlin and in the islands of the Pacific. Everywhere, all 
- round the earth, people—white, black or yellow—are standing 
in queues to see Charlie Chaplin. It has been calculated that 
his daily audience is twelve millions, and it would not sur- 
prise me to learn that more than half of the inhabitants of 
_ the world’s surface are as familiar with his grotesque figure 
and his quaint antic as I am. He was born in London, but 
that has nothing to do with the quality of his appeal to these 
= qgueuesin the Strand. He is as intelligible to the Chinese 
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coolie or the Russian Peasant as he is to the city clerk, the °" 
Lancashire weaver, or the university don. He is as universal 
as laughter and as common as tears. 

It would be idle and foolish to depreciate such a phenome- . 

non. No doubt Chaplin is the creation of his: medium. If 

there had been no film he would probably have lived and died 

relatively unknown. It may be so, but I am not sure ; for as 

individual a genius would conceivably have found some ex- 

pression for itself. Butin the dimension of his success he is 

of course the creation of his medium. No film, no Charlie, 

But that being conceded, the fact remains that among all the 

exploiters of the film, he is not merely first ; he is a hierarchy 

apart. He isso much the King of the film, that he has no 

rival and no visible successor. He has done what no other 

i experimenter has yet done. He has created an atmosphere. 

| He has projected on to the flat surface of the film a three- 
dimensional personality that lives and moves and has its besng j 
as vividly and intensely as if it moved on the stage or in the \ 
street. ( 400 words ) 


Ga G. Gardiner ; Charles Chaplin 
13 

Dr. Johnson’s superiority over other learned men consisted 
chiefly in what may be called the art of thinking, the art of 
using his mind; a certain continual power of seizing the use- 
ful substance of all he knew, and exhibiting it ina clear and 
forcible manner ; so that knowledge, which we often sce to be 
no better than lumber in’ men of dull understanding, was, in 
him true, evident, and actual wisdom. His moral precepts are 
> practical; for they are drawn from an intimate „acquaintance 
i with human nature. His maxims carry conviction; for they 
| are founded on the basis of common sense, and a very attentive 
and minute survey of real life. His mind was so full of 
imagery, that he might have been perpetually a poet; yet it is 
| remarkable, that however rich his prose is in this respect, his 
poetical picces, in general, have not much of that splendour, 
but are rather distinguished by strong sentiment, and acute 
observation, conveyed in harmonious and energetic verse, 
particularly in heroic couplets. Though usually grave, aud 
even awful in his deportment, he possessed uncommon and 

peculiar powers of wit and humour ; and the heartiest merri- 
ment was often enjoyed in his company; with this great ad- 
vantage, that it was entirely free from any poisonous tincture 
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of vice or impiety—it was salutary to those who shared in it- 

He had accustomed himself to such accuracy in his common 
conversation, that he at all times expressed his thoughts with 

great force, and an elegant choice of language, the effect of 
which was aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow deli- 
berate utterance. In him were united a most logical head 

with a most fertile imagination, which gave him an extra- 
ordinary advantage; in arguing; for he could reason close or 

wide, as he saw best forthe moment. Exulting in his intel- 
lectual strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be 

the greatest sophist that ever contended in the lists of decla- 
mation; and from aspirit of contradiction and a delight in 

i showing his powers, he would often maintain the wrong side 
| with equal warmth and ingenuity; so that, when there was an 
audience, his real opinions could seldom be gathered from his 

talk; though when he was in company with a single friend, 

he would discuss a subject with genuine fairness; but he was 

too conscientious to make error permanent and pernicious by 

í deliberately writing it ; and in all the numerous works, he 
earnestly inculcated what appeared to him to be the truth; his 
piety being constant, and the ruling principle of all his con- 


duct. 
Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, acquirc- 
i ments and virtues, were so extraordinary, that the more his 


character is considered, the more he will be regarded by the 

present age, and by posterity with admiration and reverence. 
ie (480 words) 

— Boswell : Life of Johnson. 


(14) 

How fond Nature is of spot-markings!—the wings of 
butterflies, the feathers of birds, the surface of eggs, the leaves 
and petals of plants are constantly spotted ; so, to», fish—as 
trout. Form the wing of the butterfly I looked involuntarily 
at the foxglove. Ihad just gathered; inside, the bells were 
peed spotted—dots and dustings that might have been 
+ ansferred toa butterfly’s wing. The spotted meadow- 

orchis ; the brown dots on the cowslip; brown, black, 
greenish, a reddish dots and spots and dustings on the eggs 
of the finches, the white-throats, and so many others—some 
of the spots seem as if they had been splashed on and had 
) short streaks, some mottled, some gathered together 
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at the end ; all spots dots, dustings of minute specks. mott- 
lings, and irregular markings. The histories, the stories, 
the library of knowledge contained in those signs! It was 
thought a wonderful thing when at last the strange inscrip- 
tions of Assyria were read, made of ‘nail-headed characters 
Whose sound was lost ; it was thought a triumph when 
the yet older hieroglyphics of Egypt were compelled to give 
up their messages and the world hoped that we should 
know the secrets of life. That hope was disappointed ; there 
was nothing in the records but superstition and useless ritual. 
But here we go back to the beginning ; the antiquity of 
Egypt is nothing to the age of these signs—they date from 
unfathomable time. In them the sun has written his com- 
mands, and the wind inscribed deep thought. They were 
before superstition began : they were composed in the dld, 
old world, when the Immortals walked on earth. They have 
been handed down thousands upon thousands of years to 
tell us that to-day we are still in the presence of the heavenly 
visitants, if only we will give up the soul to these pure in- 
fluences. The language in which they are written has no 
alphabet, and cannot be reduced to order. It can only be 
understood by the heart and spirit. Look down into this 
foxglove bell, and you will know that ; look long and lovingly 
at this blue butterfly’s underwing, and a feeling will rise to 
your consciousness. (364. words) 

—Richard Jefferies : The Pine Wood 
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(15) 

Night is a deid monotonous period under a roof ; but in 
the open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and 
perfumes, and the hours are marked by changes in the face 
of nature. What seemsa kind of temporal death to people 
choked between walls and curtains, is only a light and living 
slumber to the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can 
hear Nature breathing deeply and freely ; even as she takes 
her rest, she turns and smiles ; and there is one stirring hour 
unknown to those who dwell in the house, when a wakefull 
influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and all 
the outdoor world are on their feet. Itis then that the cock 
first crows, not this time to announce the dawn, but like a 
cheerful watchman speeding the course of night. Cattle awake 


on the meadows ; sheep break their fast on the dewy hillsides, 
and change to a new lair among the ferns ; and houseless 
men, who have lain down with the fowls, open their dim 
eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 


At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of 
Nature are all of these sleepers thus recalled in the same 
hour to life ? Do the stars rain down an influence, or do we 
share some thrill of mother earth below our resting bodies ? 
Even shepherds and old country-folk, who are the deepest read 
in these arcane, have not a guess as to the means or purpose 
ofthis nightly Tanin: Towards two in the morning 
they declare the thing takes place ; and neither know nor 
inquire further. And at least it is a pleasant incident. We 
are disturbed in our slumber only, like the luxurious Mon- 
taigne, “that we may the better and more sensibly relish it.” 
We have a moment to look upon lhe stars. And there is 
a special pleasure for some minds in the reflection that 
we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures in our neigh- 
bourhood that we have escaped out of the Bastille of civi- 
lization, and are become, for the time being, a mere kindly 


animal and a sheep of Nature’s flock. (359 words) 
—Stevenson : Travels with a Donkey 
(16) 


I have one claim to speak to this Resolution which is not 
L by either of the noble Lords who have addressed you. 
It is that I am an old Balliol man, and, like all Balliol men, 
I should feel that any tribute to the memory of our late Master 
was not complete if it did not include an expression, however 
inadequate, of the gratitude and affection of the great College 
to which the best energies of his life were given. Both the 
country and the University of Oxford are the poorer by his 
death. England has lost in him a man of letters, who perhaps 
did more than any one to unlock to English readers the trea- 
sue-house of ancient literature. The University, represented 
today in this place by one who has the best title to speak in 
its name, recognises in him not only the great Professor and 
the great Vice-Chancellor, but if I may say so, the last sur- 
vivor of our heroic age. Bot those of us who belong, as the 
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loss. It is as difficult for us to think of our College without 
the Master as it would have been to think of the Master 
Without the College. For the best part of fifty years their 
lives have been clos ly entwined, and Iam not guilty of 
exaggeration if say that, during the greater part of that time, 
his character and his influence, more than any other single 
(7९८, have been the thread which has connected, unbroken, 
the continuous identity of the College, and bound together 
succesives generation cf Balliol men. That thre ad, worn ou? 
by ceaseless service, has at last snapped. 

We cannot hope to sce again the counterpart of that refi- 
ned and fastidious mind, in whose presence intellectual 
lethargy was stirred into life, and intellectual pretentiousness 
sank into abashed silence. Stillless can we hope to see a 
character such as his ; the union of worldly sagacity with the 
most transparent simplicity of nature ; an intelligence keen 
and unsleeping, but entirely detached, and absorbed in the 
fortuncs of a great institution and its members. Upon his 
generosity no call could be too heavy ; with his delicate 
kindliness he was ever ready to give the best hours of cither 
the day or night to help and to advise the humblest of those 
who app:aled to him for aid. These are the qualitics, or 
some of the qualities, which were the secret of his personality, 
and which now are buried in his grave. No man of our time, 
and few men of any time, can be more truly said to have 
lived for ‘the sake of his werk. OFf that work Balliol Ccllege 
was from the beginning, and remained to the end, the centre 
and the inspiraticn. He has gone. We who remain, and who 
owe him so much, may be sure of this—that there is no 
tribute which would have been more welcome to him, and 
there is no memorial which can more fittingly perpetuate his 
name, than one which, while it expresses the gratitude and the 
admiration cf Englishmen of every class and creed, will pro- 
vide for the continuance of his w ork within the walls of the 
College where he lived, and which he served, all the days of 
his life. 

(561 words) 


—Asquith : Address on the Death of Benjaniin ` 
Jowett at the University of London, Dec. 2, 1893. 
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(77) 


Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had much 
more liberty allowed them than women. JOHNSON. ‘Why, 
Madam, men have all the labour and the danger, and, the 
women all the anvantage. We go to sca, we build houses, we 
do everything, in short, to pay our court to the women * Mrs. 
KNOWLES. “The Doctor reasons very wittily, but not con- 
vincingly. Now, take the instance of building ; the mason’s 
wife, if she is ever seen in liquor, is ruined ; the mason may 
get himself drunk as often as he pleases, with little loss of 
character; may, may let his wife and children starve.” JOHN- 
SON. “Madam, you must consider, if the mason does get 
himiself drunk, and let his wife and children starve, the parish 
wil oblige him to find security for their maintenance. We 
pave different modes of restraining evil. Stocks fo the men, 

a ducking-stool for wemen, and a pound for beasts. If we 


require more perfection from women than from ourselves, it ` 


is doing them honour. And women have not the same temp- 
cation that we have ; they may always live in virtuous com- 


woman has no inclination to do what is wrong, being secured 
from it isno restraint to her. I am at liberty to walk into 
the Thames ; but if I were to try it, my friends would restrni. 
me in Bedlam, and I should be obliged to them.” Ma 
KNOWLES. “Still, Doctor, I cannot help thinking it r 
hardship that more indulgence is allowed to men than a 
women. It gives a superiority to men, to which I do not so 
how they are entitled.” JOHNSON. “It is plain, Madam, oce 
or other must have the superiority. As Shakespeare says, “If 
men ride on a horse, one must ride behind,” DILLY. “I 

Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them ride in pannier. 
each side.” Mrs. KNOWLES. “Well, I hope that in 
ld the sexes will be equal.” BOSWELL. “That is 
pies Madam. We might as well desire to be equal 
angels. We shall all, I bope, be happy in a future 
not expect to be all happy in the same 

ugh, if we be happy according to our 
. A worthy carman will get to heaven as 
Newton. Yet, though equally good, they 


i pany ; men must lived in the world indiscriminately. If a- 
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will not have the same degree of happiness. *? JOHNSON. 
“ Probably not. è (438 words) 

—A Conversation on the Equality of the Sexes . ~ 

by Dr. Johnson, Boswell & others. 


(18) 

My Dear Mother, 

_ Tam going to-morrow, with a guard of fifty men, to Patras 

in the Morea, and thence to Athens, where I shall winter. 

Two days ago I was nearly lost in a Turkish ship of war, 
|] Owing to the ignorance of the captain and crew, though the 
p. storm was not violent. Fletcher yelled after his wife, the 
i Greeks called on all the saints, the Mussulmans on Alla ; the 
j captain burst into tears, and ran below deck, telling us to 
| call on God ; the sails were split, the main yard shivered, 
the wind blowing fresh, the night setting in, and all our 
Ce was to make Corfu which is in possession of the 
rench, or (as Fletcher pathetically termed it) ‘a watery 
grave.’ I did what I could to console Fletcher, but finding 
him incorrigible, wrapped myself up in my Albanian capote 
(an immense cloak) and lay down on deck to await the 
worst. I have learnt to philosophize in my travels ; and if 
I had not, complaint was useless. Luckily the wind abated, 
and only drove uson the coast: of Suli on the mainland, 
where we landed, and proceeded by the help of the natives, 
to Prevesa again : but I shall not trust Turkish sailors in 
future, though the Pacha had ordered one of his own car- 
goboats to take me to Patras. Iam therefore going as far 
as Missolonghi by land, and there have only to cress a small 
gulf to get to Patras. 

Fletcher's next epistle will be full of marvels. We were 
one ‘night lost for nine hours in the mountain in a thunder- 
storm, and since nearly wrecked. In both cases Fletcher 
was sorely bewildered, from apprehensions of famine and 
banditti in the first, and drowning in the second instance. 
His eyes were a little hurt by the lightning, or crying (I 
don’t know which), but are now recovered. When you write, 
address to me at Mr. Strane’s English Consul, Patras, Morea. 


. I could tell you I know not how many incidents that 1 
think would amuse you, but they crowd on my mind as much 
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as they would swell my paper, and I can neither arrange 
them in the one, nor put them down on the other, except 
in the greatest confusion. I like the Albanians much; they 
are not all Turks; some tribes are Christian. But their 
religion makes little difference in manner or conduct. They 
are esteemed the best troops in the Turkish service. I lived 
on my route, two days at once, and three days again, in a 
barrack at Salora, and never found soldiers so tolerable, 
though I have been in the garrisons of Gibraltar and Malta, 
and scen Spanish, French, Sicilian, and British troops in 
abundance. I have had nothing stolen, and was always 
welcome in their provision and milk. Not a week ago an 
Albanian chief (every village has its chief, who is called 
Primate). after helping us out of the Turkish galley in her 
distress, feeding us, and lodging my suit, consisting of Fletcher, 
a Greek, two Athenians, a Greek priest, and my companion, 
Mr. Hobhouse, refused any compensation but a written 
paper stating that I was well received ; and When I pressed 
him to accept afew gold coins. ‘No’ he replied,‘ ‘I wish 
you to have me, not to pay me.’ 


I will write when I can and beg you to believe me, 


(550 words) —Your affectionate son, 
Byron 
(19) 
l This Indenture made this grd day of June, Igor, bet- 


ween AB (hereinafter called the Lessor) of the one part, 
and CD (hereinafter called the Lessee) of the other part : 
Whereby the lessor agrees to let and the lessce agrees to take 
all that brickbuilt messuage, tenement or dwelling house 
and all other appurtenances and all rights, easements and 
privileges, belonging there to situate at 40, Gardiner Street 
within the town of Calcutta on a yearly tenancy from the 
_ isi day of July, 1901, at the monthly rental of Rs. 750 only, 
the rent of each month being payable on or before the 
second day of each and every succeeding month: And the 
-lessee hereby agrees with the lessor as follows :— 

_ That the Lessee will pay the said rent at the time and in 
the manner aforesaid and will also pay all rates, taxes, and 
‘assessments charged on the said premises during the tenancy ; 
that the Lessee shall keep the premises in good and substan- 
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tial repair during the said term, and shall use and occupy the 
said house and premises in a fair and tenantable manner, and 
shall deliver up to lessor at the expiration of the term: And 
the lessee will further permit the lessor or his agent to enter 
the said premises at convenient hours in the day time and to 
view and examine the condition thereof and if any decays, 
defects and want of repairs shall be then and there found, the 
lessor shall give the lessee notice in writing to repair and 
amend the same within two calendar months then nex: 
following, within which time the lessee shall repair and 
amend the same accordingly ; and also the lessee shall not 
carry on or permit to be carried on any trade business upon 
the same premises, or permit the same to be occupied or 
used in any manner other than as a private dwelling house: 
And fnrther that the lessee shall not assign his interest in the 
said premises under these presents nor underlet or part with 
the possession of the same or any part thereof to any person 
whomsoever without the consent in writing of the landlord. 

Provided always and it is hereby declared that if the same 
monthly rent of Rs. 750 or any part thereof shall be in arrear 
for the space of twenty-eight days next after any of the days 
whereupon the said ought to be paid as aforesaid, whether 
the same shall or shall not have been legally demanded or if 
there shall be any breach or non-observance of the lessce’s 
covenants hereinbefore contained, then and in any of said 
cases it shall be lawful for the lessor at any time thereafter to 
re-enter into or upon the said demised premises, and to have 
again, expossess and enjoy as in his former estate ; And the 
lessor hereby covenants with the lessee that the lessee paying 
the rent hereby reserved, and observed, and performing the 
covenant and conditions herein contained and on his part to 
be observed and performed shall and may peacefully and 
quietly possess and enjoy the said premises, hereby demised 
during the said term without any lawful interruption from 
or by the lessor or any person rightfully claiming from or 
under him. à 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have here- 
unto set and subscribed their respective hands and seals the 
day, month, and year first above written. (580 words) 


Lessor Lessee 
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(20) 
A survivor givcs the sollowing accourt of the disaster :— 


“On the evening of October 25 we were making good 
headway in a calm sea. The crew were attending to their 
usual duties, the orchestra was playing, and the passengers 
were passing enjoyable hours in dining, dancing, and so forth. 
We were far from dreaming that, death was so close at hand. 
Suddenly, at twenty minutes past five, we heard a sharp 
report. The first sensation was one of surprise,. especially 
when it was learned that the propeller-shaft had snapped. 
The captain and officers reassured us, saying. ‘There is 
nothing to fear’, and declared that repairs would quickly be 
effected. They added that the engineers expected to put 
matters right in 2 few minutes. The vessel had been stopped, 
and it was announced that it would remain stationary until 
a careful examination had been made before resuming its 
voyage. 

“When the assurance was repeated that there was no 
danger, the first-class passengers resumed their dancing, and 


$ the second and the third-class passengers resumed their 
॒ various occupations, paying no further attention to the 
matter. Later, a strong breeze swept over the sea. The 
y dancing continued, the passengers knowing nothing of what 


was passing below. Finally, the news went round that the 

‘ was irreparable and that the sea was gradually 
invading and dominating the ship. It was suddenly noticed 
that the ship was setting lower in the water, and every one 
ran to one side. That was the beginning of the tragedy. 
The captain and officers counselled calm and started the 
work of rescue, but indescribable panic quickly spread 
among the third-class passengers. 3 


The liner’s officers and crew did their utmost to maintain 
er, but the steady rising of the water and the pronounced 
increased the panic, and all rushed to be the first to 
ark in the boats. Frantic scenes ensued, which the crew 
Control, but with little success. Finally, there came 

when they were unable to distribute lifebelt or 
ge behaved splendidly, calmly issuing 
I nothing more. I lowered myself 


wy 
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over the side with a rope and swam away as far as possible 
from the doomed vessel. When I was picked up by the 
Mosella, the Mafalda had disappeared. It was 8-40 in the 
evening when I left the ship.” (392 words) 
— Times 
(21) 
Gentlemen of the Congress 3 


Eight months have elapsed since I last had the honour of 
addressing you. They have been months, crowded with events 
of immense and grave significance for us. I shall not undertake 
to detail or even to summarize these events. The practical 
particulars of the part we have playedin them will be laid 
before you in the reports of the executive departments. I shall 
discuss only our present outlook upon these vast affairs, our 
present duties and that immediate means of accomplishing the 
objects we shall hold always in view. 


I shall not go back to debate the causcs of the war. The 
intolerable wrongs done and planned against us by the sinister 
masters of Germany have long since become too grossly obvious 
and odious to every true American to need to be rehearsed. 
But I shall ask you to consider again and with very grave 
scrutiny our objectives and the measures by which we mean 
to attain them; for the purpose of discussion here in this place 
is action and our action must move straight towards definite 
ends. Our object is, of course, to win the war, and we shall not 
slacken or suffer ourselves to be diverted uniilit is won. But it is 
worthwhile asking and answering ` the question, when shall 
we consider the war won ? 

From one point of view it is not necessary to broach this 
fundamental matter. I do not doubt that the American 
people know What the war is about and what sort of an 
outcome they will regard as a realization of | their purpose in 
it. As a nation we are united in spirit and intention. 

I pay little heed to those who tell me otherwise. I hear 
the voices of dissent—who does not? I hear the criticism 
and the clamour of the noisily thoughtless and troublesome. I 
also see men here and there fling themselves in impotent 
disloyalty against the calm,indomiteble power of the nation. 
I hear men debate peace who understand neither its nature 
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nor the way in which we may attain it, with uplifted eyes 
and unbroken 1४ irits. But I know that none of these speaks 
for the nation. They may safely be left to strut about there 
uneasy hour and be forgotten. 

But from the other point of view I believe tha? it is 
necessary to say plainly what we here at the seat of action 
consider the war to be for and what part we mean to play in 
the settlement ofits searching issues. We are the spokesmen 
of the American people and they have a right to know whe- 
ther their purpose is ours. They desire peace by the overcom- 
ing of evil, by the defeat once and for all of the sinister forces 
that interrupt peace and render it impossible, and they wish 
to know how closely our thought runs with theirs and what 
“ction we propose. They are impatient with those who desire 
peace by any sort of compromise—deeply and indignantly 
impatient—but they will be equally impatient with us if 
we do not make it plain to them what our objectives are and 
what we are planning for in secking to make conquest of 
peace by arms. (550 words) 

Wilson ; Address to Congress, 
December 4, 1917 
(22) 
542 MCDERMOT AVENUE, WINNIPEG, MAN., 
ich anada, January 10, 1906. 
o His Most Excellent Majesty King Edward VII. 


We, a party of British 
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Operators ६ > sey 
Personally Conducted Print o form a party called 


Tour to Canada—under the 


$ an Immigration 
rtment, also their Agents, the Head Oficials of the Allan 


himself ip Company at Liverpool, and also Mr. C. Brunning 
elf, and each every One gave an assurance that the 
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action was quite genuine, and that all trust could be put in 
the Prin:crs’ Board of Trade Agent. Mr. Brunning gave an 
assurance that all was genuine, and that the reason of the 
party was that the Canadian North-West was growing so fast 
and that newspapers were being started, and that men could 
not be found to fill the situations. After all these and many 
more sich assurances we left Liverpool under the guidance of 
Mr. Brunning therefore placing our future in his hands. On 
our first touching Canadian soil information came to our ears 
that the Winnipeg printers were then conducting a peaceful 
strike, and that we were intended to fill their place. We held 
an informal meeting in the ship’s cabin, and called on 
Mr. Brunning for an explanation, and he gave us his assurance 
that there had been a strike there but that all was settled 
now. We disembarked at Quebec, and aft:rwards took 
irain for Winnipeg. On arriving at Fort William we s:curcd 
Winnipeg newspapers, and there form we read that a strike was 
still on there, and also that our party of Britishers was €x- 
pected. We were received peacefully by the striking print- 
ers, and, being placed in such a position, we had no alter- 
native but to go to work, for a time at least, and some of 
our party were early informed by the masters, that our 
guarantecs of work were no good, and not worth the paper 
written on. 

Our action in writing this letter to you is entirely of our 
own free will and of our own suggestion, and s:eing that we 
have been brought out here under very grave misrepresenta- 
tions to act in a position which not one single member of our 
party would have filled had the true facts been stated to us 
in Great Britain, we earnestly desire you to use your influence 
to make it impossible, both jn Canada, the British Isles, and 
all British Possessions, for any such or similar action to be 
taken, as not only is not desirable from a Canadian point of 
view, but also for protection of others abroad against such 
falsehoods and misrepresentations in the future—We beg to 
subscribe ourselves, your humble servants. 

Rupert A. F. Payton (Chairman) 
&c. &c. 
(541 words) 
—Complaint of Certain Printers to 
His Majesty King Edward VII 
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=. (23) 


$ We would like to avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
J point out that the facilities nowadays made available to In- 


dian students going for advanced specialised training abroad 
~ are extremely meagre. Complaints are made, time and again, 
of the unwillingness of foreign, and particularly of British, 
manufacturers or technological institutes, to admit Indian 
students, and give them sufficiently wide practical experience 
in the technique or organisation of their work. The Indian 
authorities responsible for the proper education for Indian 
students going abroad, whether as Government scholars or 
otherwise, are unable or unwilling to utilise effectively the 
usual weapons at their disposal for making the managers and 
conductors of such foreign institutions, where Indian students 
go for more Specialised and advanced training, to help them 
Properly. Public opinion in India has, time and again, sug- 
gested that, for instance, the power derived by the Gover- 
nment of India from the purchase of storcs abroad, or the 
wide employment given to foreign experts, should be utilised 
as a lever to get admission of Indian students in the parti- 
: cular works, factories, banks, and business houses, as well as 
_ institutions of abstract learning. A stipulation should be made 
in every agreement for the purchase of stores, or employment 
of foreign experts, to provide for adequate training facilities 
being made available for Indian students or apprentices 
desirous of such training. In the event of any breach of these 
stipulations, the works, factories or crganisations supplying 
vernment requirements in India should be removed from 
the list of sources for the supply of such material. 


Adequate supervision of Indian students going abrcad for 
higher and specialised training in order to ensure that they 
not waste the opportunities and resources made available 
> them, but that they make the fullest possible use of the 
¢, must also be secured by some authority responsible to 

“Tag pie rnment of India, or to Popular opinion in this coun- 

y present arrangements in the High Commissioner's 
don, witha s ecial department of adviser to In- 

is poe on p inadequate for this purpose ; its 
jectives seem to be wholly different from that 
sentiment would require in this behalf. The 
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present arrangements act hardly better than a mere channel 
of communication between intending students and the autho- 
rities of institutions they seek to work in. Complaints are not 
r unheard of altogether that this organisation rather aims at 
securing for itself effective power or influence over Indian 
students in forcign countries, than in obtaining for them the 
fullest opportunities and facilities for prosecuting their educa- 
tion and training. They are anxious,’ indeed, to'sce that the 
foreign institutions and organisations do not admit Indian 
students, except through their mediation. But while conside- 
rations of space and equipment may lead fereign universities 
ॐ or industrial establishments to restrict the admission of such 
students into their works, the influence of the Indian Office 
organisation is not always exercised in favour of Indian 
students, and with a view most effectively to secure them the 
| amplest possible opportunity, We consider it, therefore, 
| desirable for the Government of Indie immediately to devise 
| some substitute organisation, Which, while located in India, so 
far as its headquarters are concerned, would, nevertheless 
have agencies in foreign countries, not necessarily England 
where they could serve the requirements of Indian students 
more effectively than is the case to-day. Government must, 
likewise use the power derived from the purchase of forcign 
stores and materials as also during the negotiation of special 
| trade agreements with other countries, to obtain every pos- 
sible opportunity and facility for Indian students to train. 
themselves abroad in any selected specialised field of learing, 
research or technology. (613 words) 


2 —From Report of the Bihar Education 
Reorganisation Commitee. ` 


: (24) 

Since the 2901 December, 1919 the statusof our province 
has been raised by its elevation to a governorship, and we 
take it as an expression of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
gracious sympathy with the stengels of his people in this 
Royal province for a higher civic life, that ours is the only 
province, in the Indian Empire to have had the unique and 
signal honour conferred upon it of being administered by an 
Indian Governor. The appointment of His Excellency the 
Right Hon’ble Baron Sinha of Raipur as the first Indian 
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representative of His Majesty gave our people unbounded 
satisfaction and genuine gratification and it is to us a matter 
of prefound regret that owing to ill-health His Excell ncy 
Lord Sinha could not be present here today to accord to 


Your Royal Highness welcome in the name and on behalf of 


the province, which we know he had been locking forward 
to with keen interest. The elevation of the status of our 
province, is the direct result of the introduction into the 
government of this country of the Reforms associated with 
the names of the Right Hon’ble Edwin Samuel Montagu— 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India—and the late 
| Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. We may take this occasion to 
inform Your Royal Highness that the Reforms scheme has 
been welcomed throughout this province as giving the people 
opportunities, which they lacked so far, of qualifying them- 
selves, as soon as practicable, for full responsible government. 


It will interest Your Royal Highness to know that Bihar 
and Orissa is the wealthiest province in the Indian Empire, 
in mineral resources. But it is only during recent years that 
efforts have been made to develcp them, Lately the Local 
Government have directed special attention 10 the develop- 
ment of our provincial industries and it is to be hoped that, 


; in the near future, this province will have made sufficient 
| progress in the expansion of its cottage industries as also in 
| the establishment of large ccncerns worked by power, Of 


the many industries now established in the prevince, we may 
especially mention the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jam- 
shedpur which are justly associated with the honoured” and 
revered name of that greatest captain cf Indian industry — 

the late Mr. Jamshedji Tata. This large and important con- 
cern, which to a large extent utilises the iron ores of Orissa, 

is noteworthy ; capital was raised in the^ country and 

the whole organization bears emphatic testimony to the enter- 

ise of educated Indians and their capacity for carrying on 

important industrial concerns. 


In conclusion, we beg of Your Royal Highness to convey 
Majesty the King-Emperor an assurance of our free 
to-his Person and Throne and our deep-seated and 
viction that the realization by the people of India, 
future, of Swaraj, as an integral part of the Great 
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British Commonwealth, is indissolubly bound up with the 
continuance of the beneficent sway of Your Royal House over 
the Indian Empire. We also desire to assure Your Royal 
Highness that the people of this province have felt sincerely 
gratified at the visit which you have been pleased to pay to 
their metropolis, as they believed that the experience gained 
by you of the realities of life in the India of to-day will en- 
able your Royal Highness to appreciate more keenly than 
before thcir many pressing and crucial problems, as also to 
realize more vividly the trend of those political, social and 
economic forces, that have come into play in their midst, 
as the result of the ever-widening influence of education 
through the medium of English and are now daily moulding 
for the better the destinies of this ancient and magnificent 
land. We hope Your Royal Highness will carry away with 
you pleasant recollection of your short stay in the capital of 
our province and will continue to take a sympathetic and 
abiding interest in the fortunes of its people.( 668 words) 

—S. Sinha : Address to H. R.H. The Prince 

of Wales on behalf of the Citizens of 


Bihar & Orissa, Dec. 22, 1920 


CHAPTER IX 


Passages set at Examinations of the 
Patna University (I. A, I. Com., B. A and B. Com.) 


Write a precis of each of the following passages. The num- 
ber of wordsin the precis should not exceed that indicated 
within brackets at the end of each passage. 

(1) 

A brief and necessarilly in complete summary of what the 
labour of man has achieved will help us to remember that 
Labour is almost important as Nature in supplying our 
wants. Man has drained extensive marshes, felled and cleared 
enormous forests, built mighty bridges, bored Jong tunnels 
through lofty mountains, and cut his way from ocean to ocean 
by means of the Suez and Panama Canals. A 

Equally important are the discoveries he has made which 
enable him to rid himself of certain pests: he can destroy the 
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mosquito that carries the yellow fever infection from person 
to person, which, at first, prevented the building of the 
Panama Canal ; he recognizes and can hope to exterminate 
the insect that spoils the vineyards of France. His labour 
aids Nature in fertilizing the soil; in India, the British 
Government has set up irrigation works —a network of tiny 
canals which bring water to parched lands; in Egypt, the 
great Assouan Dam has been built in order to preserve the 
waters of the Nile for use in dry seasons when the Nile does 
not overflow its banks ; in various parts of the world, water- 
falls are harnessed in such a way as to produce electricity, 
with which machinery is driven. 


Soils, exhausted by bearing wheat and other crops year 


after year, recover in consequence of the use of manure and. 


nitrates. The ‘rotation of crops’ is due to man’s experience 
and intelligence, and his knowledge of chemistry and botany 
has been turned to account in scientific agriculture. Wheat 
and barley, fortheir growth, take out of the soil different 
materials from those which nourish clover and turnips ; and 
so farmers year after year grow crops on the same land in 
some such order as turnips, wheat or barley, grass and clover. 
Man has also, as it were, made the world smaller by his 
. inventions of the telegraph, telephone, wireless, and aircraft, 
following those of steamships, railways, and other improved 
means of transport. (110 words) 


I. A. 1942 Annual 
(2) 


At Jzipur we were fortunate in having an introduction to 
_ one of the great thakurs of the State. He wasa mighty land- 
_ holder, the owner of twenty villages with populations rang- 
_ ing from five hundred to as many thousands, a feudal lord 
paid for his fief (until, a year or two ago, a somewhat 
er and more modern system of tenure was introduced 
ntributing to the State army one hundred and fifty 
mounted men. This nobleman was kind enough 
elephant at our disposal. 
superb and particularly lofty specimen, with gold- 
3; and two hundred weight of food a day and 
hundred a 


year to keep. An ex- 
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(sees pet. But for a man in the thakur’s position, | 
gathered, it is indispensable, a necessity. Pachyderms in 
Rajputana are what glass coaches were in Europe a century 
and a half ago—essential luxuries. 


The thakur was a charming and cultured man, hospitably 
kind as only Indians can be. But at the risk of seeming 
ungrateful, I must confess, that, of all the animals I have 
ever ridden, the elephant is the most uncomfortable mount. 
On the level, it is true, the motion is not too bad. One 
seems to be riding on a small chronic earthquake ; that is 
all. The carthquake becomes more disquieting when the 
beast begins to climb. But when it goes downhill, it is like 
the end of the world. The animal descends very slowly and 
with an infinite caution planting one huge foot deliberately 
before the other, and giving you time between each calcu- 
lated step to anticipate the next convulsive spasm of 
movement—a spasms that seems to loosen from its place 
every organ in the rider’s body, that twists the spine, that 
wrenches all the separate muscles of the loins and thorax. 
The hills round Jaipur are not very high fortunately ; for 
by the end of the three or four hundred feet of our climbing 
and descending, we had almost reached the limits of our 
endurance, I returned full of admiration for Hannibal. 
He crossed the Alps on an elephant. 

(110 words) 


—1. A. 1942 Supplementary 
E (3) 


It is highly important that every student should know 
precisely what he is aiming at during his four years of work at 
College ; and yery desirable that his aim should be to achieve 
the training of his mind and full self-development. and not 
merely to pass examinations. Conscientious work will give 
him a real intellectual training and power of independent 
thought, which will be useful all his life. The students should 
realise that examinations are exceedingly, inadequate means 
of testing the proper results of University training. True, 
examinations have to be passed 3 but the student must realise 
that he has much else to do besides winning an Intermediate 
certificate, or proceeding to a degree, if he means to make full 
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use of his time at College, and if he has any ambition to | 

succeed in life. | 

I would urge every student to set before himself a high | 

id al of life ; and to make up his mind rigidly to keep to it + 

during his years of study. Every man has his duty to his | 

family and himself, and his duty to the world at large. For | 
sf and family he needs to develop industry and prudence, 

no Jess than knowledge, the capacity to work hard and long, 

and the habit of cautious judgement and avoidance of un- | 


| necessary risks His duty to the world at large is service ; । 
by every means in his power to do good to others and take 
his share in public work. 5 


It is during College years that a man’s future tendencies 
are fixed ; and thus it is all the more important for him to 
adopt the highest standards in hiscollege life and work. Among 
the virtues to be cultivated are devotion to truth, both in 
speech and the search for knowledge, and strict honesty of 

) purpose as well as of deed. By this I mean that no idea 
a should be entertained of gaining any end by unfair means ; 
हे by any method that would not stand the test of public scruti- 
ny. If unfortunately the success achieved should fail to come 


, | up to his hope, he may accept the result with resignation, and 
with the satisfaction that he will have done more for his self- 
®. development by trying on right lines and failing than working 


in underhand ways and gaining a success, which is unreal 
and also temporary. In later years the battle of life, the 
great examiner, will find out whether the stuff a man is made 
is true or false. (110 words)—I. A. 1943 A. 


(4) 
‘I never can understand what you see in | It: 
would bore me intensely.’ 
: ‘What ? Why, there's no finer sport in thé world! Think, 
= what fine exercise it is F 
. ‘Yes! But I’d rather have thirty-five minutes each way 
on the football field; you get just as much exercise and the 
< quite so long drawn out. Then in football there 
‘excitement ofa contest, which you don’t get in climbing.’ 
४६ agree : the contest is there all right. Why ! all 
are fighting with all the difficulties Nature puts 
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‘Yes, when one of you slips you all crash down a thousand 
foot precipice and there’s none left to tell the tale. I don’t 
see much sport in that !? 


‘Well, of course you run a certain risk of accident. There’s 
a spice of danger in all sport. In football you may easily 
smash your knee or break your collar-bone.’ 


‘Yes : but my point is that it is not an essential element 
in sport. You can have sport without the risk of breaking 
your neck. Besides, I think, the constant exposure to danger 
is not a very healthy thing. It is the same with cruelty: some 


. people think sport tame which does not contain some element 


of cruelty to man or beast—cock-fighting and bull-fighting, 
for example.’ 
€ What, then, do you think constitutes sport ?.’ 


‘Well, I think the element of a struggle comes first; then 
the feeling that you are fighting for your side. Exercise and 
exertion in the open air come a good third. You can have 
all these without running imminent risk of departing this life.’ 


(100 words) 
I. A. 1944. A. 


(5) 


‘I can read poetry and plays, and things of that sort, and 
do not dislike travels. But history, real solemn history, I 
cannot be interested in. Can you ?’ 


‘Yes, I am fond of history.’ 


‘J wish I were too. I read a little asa duty ; but it tells 
me nothing that does not either vex or weary me. The 
quarrels of popes and kings, the men all so good for nothing; 
and hardly any woman at all; it is all very tiresome ; and 
yet I often think it odd that it should be so dull, for a great 
deal of it must be invention. The speeches that are put into 
the heroes’ mouth—their thoughts and designs; the chief of all 
this must be invention, and invention is what delights me in 
other books.’ 

‘I am fond of history, and am very well contented to take 
the false with the true. As for the little embellishments you 
speak of, they are embellishments, and I like them as such. 
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If a speech be well drawn up, I read it with pleasure, by 
whomsoever it may be made.’ 


‘You are fond of history ! and so are my uncle and my 
father; and I have two brothers who do not dislike it. At 4 
this rate, I shall not pity the writers of history any longer. 

But that they should be labouring only for the torments of 
little boys and girls, always struck me as a hard fate’. 


‘On behalf of our most distinguished historians, I must 
observe, that they might well be offended at being supposed 
to have no higher aim; their aim is not “ to torment” but “to 
instruct”, supposing them now to be admitted as synonymous’. 


‘You think me foolish to call instruction a torment ; but 
if you had been as much used as myself to\hear poor little 
children first learning their letters and then learning to spell, 
if you had ever seen how stupid they can be for a whole 
morning together, and how tired my poor mother is at the 
end of it, you would allow, that to torment and to instruct 
might sometimes be used as synonymous words.’ 


‘Very probably. But historians are not accountable for the 
difficulty of learning to read, and even you may be brought 
to acknowledge that it is well worth while to be tormented 
for two years of one’s life, for the sake of being able to read 
all the rest of it. (125 words) 


I. A. 1944 8. 
(6) 


There is one subject upon which I should like to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of the Government. I # 
shall not say one word here about the state of the army in 
the Crimea. Every Member of this House, every inhabitant 
of this country, has been sufficiently harrowed with details 
regarding it. To my solemn belief, thousands—nay scores of 
thousands of persons—have retired to rest, night after night, 
whose slumbers have been disturbed or whose dreams hve 
_ been based upon the sufferings and agonies of our soldiersain ; 
_ the Crimea. I should like to ask the noble Lord at the head 4 
of the Government- although I am not sure if he will feel | 
_ that he can or ought to answer the question—whether the noble | 

Lord, the Member for London, who has undertaken a mission 
enna, has power, as soon as there shall be established 
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good grounds for believing that the negotiations for peace | 
prove successful, to enter into any armistice? (Cries of 
‘No ! no!) 

I know not, Sir, who it is that says, ‘No, no,’ but I should 
like to see any man get up and say that the destruction of 
200,000 human lives lost on all sides during the course of 
this unhappy conflict is not a sufficient sacrifice. Breathes there 
a man in this House or in this country whose appetite for 
blood is so insatiable that he pines for that assault in which of 
Russian, Turk, French, and English, as sure as one man dies, 
20,000 corpses will strew the strect of Sebastopol ? I say 
I should like to ask the noble Lord—and I am sure that he 
will feel that I am speaking in no unfriendly manner towards 
the Government of which he is at the head—if the noble Lord, 
the member for London, has,power, at the carliest stages of 
the proceedings at Vienna, to adopt a course by which all fur- 
ther waste of human life may be put an and to and further 
animosity between great nutions prevented. (100 words) 

I. A. 1945 A. 


(7) 


It happened that I had a baby sister who could just toddle 
about on two legs, having previously gone on all-fours. 
One midsummer day she was taken up and put on a rug in 
the shade of a tree, twenty-five yards from the sitting-room 
door, and left alone there to amuse herself with her dolls and 
toys. After half an hour or so, she appeared at the door of the, 
sitting-room where her mother was at work, and, standing 
there with wide-open, astonished eyes and moving her hand 
and arm as if to point to the place she came from, she utter- 
ed the mysterious word Cuco. It is a wonderful word which 
the South American mother teaches her child from the mo- 
ment it begins to toddle, and is useful in a desert and sparsely 
inhabited country where biting, stinging, and other injurious 
creatures are common. For babies, when they learn to crawl 
and to walk, are eager to investigate and have no natural 
sense of danger. Take, as an illustration, the case of the 
gigantic, hairy brown spider, which is excessively abundant 
in summer and has the habit of wandering about as if always 
seeking something —‘something it cannot find, it knows not 
what; and in these wanderings it comes n at the open door 
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and rambles about the room. At the sight of such a creature, 
the baby is snatched up with the cry of Cuco and the 
intruder slain with a broom and thrown out. Cuco means 
dangerous, and the terrified gestures and the expression of the 
nurse or mother when using the word sink into the infant 


| 

: mind; and when that sound or word is heard, there is an 

4 instant response, as in the cas: of a warning note or cry, utte- 
red by a parent bird, which causes the young to fly away or 
crouch down and hide. (100 words.) (I. A. 1945 S. ) 

$ 

t (8) 


Let us consider for a moment what the difficulties of fore- 
casting tomorrow’s weather are. I have already said that an 
official service recʻives weather reports from a large part of a 
hemisphere, and you may reasonably ask why, since he has 
all this material before him, the forecaster cannot trace out 
the course of tomorrow’s weather with the same certainty that 
an astronomer can predict the place and the time at which an 
eclipse of the sun will be visible. 


Well, in the first place, the meteorological stations, alth- 
ough they are distributed over a very wide area, leave a good 
many gaps. And what is more they can only report on wea- 
ther conditions at the ear:h’s surface. Again, since these sta- 
tions are on land, all we can know of conditions over the 
oceans comes from a few isolated ships’ reports. So the fore- 
caster receives very little information irom the oceanic areas. 


In the second place, observations of temperature in the 
upper air are so few that the forecaster never has a complete 
pictureof the conditions in the atmosphere at any one 
Ma t. This lack of knowledge of the temperature at high 
s in the atmosphere often makes it difficwt to forecast 
er rain will fall or not, and, in particular, to foretell 
n't wish to suggest that ifit were possible to make 
se defects tomorrow, we could immediately increase 
in forecasting to one hundred percent. We should 
system of complete observations for some 
d happen, so as to be able to trace the 

ier develops from ie to day. 
i I. A. 1946 (A) ) 
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(9) 
The image of the black mysterious serpent was always 
{ my mind from the moment of waking in the morning until 


I fell asleep at night. Yet I said not a word about the 
snake to aay one; it was my secret, and I knew it wasa 
dangerous s:cret but I did not want to be told not to visit that 
spot again. And I simply could not keep away from it; the 
desire to look again at that strange thing was too strong. I be- 
gan tə visit the place agin, day after day and would hang 
about the borders of the barren w.cdy ground watching and 
j listening, and still no black serpent appeared. Then one day I 
$, ventur. d, though in fear and trembling, to go among the 
weeds, and still finding nothing began to advance step by step 
until I was rig..t in the middle of the weedy ground and stood 
there a long time, waiting dnd watching. All I wanted was 
to see it once more, and I had mad: up my mind that im- 
mediately on its appearance, if it did appear, I woul | take to 
my heels. It was when standing in this central spot that once 
again that slight rustling sound, like’ that of a few days before, 
reached my straining sense and sent an icy chid down my 
back. And there, within six i iches of my toes appeared the 
black head and neck, followed by th: long s:emingly endless 
body. I dared not move since to have attempted flight might 
have been fatal. The weeds were thinnest here; and the 
black head and slow-moving black coil could be followed by 
the eye for a little dis.ance. About a yard from me th re was 
a hole in the grou.d about the circumference ofa breakfast- 
i cup at the top, and into this hole the serpent put his head 
< and slowly, slowly drew himself in, while I stood waiting 
until the whole body to the tip of the tail hid vanished and 


all danger was over. (D. T. O. I. A. 1946 (S.) ) | 


(10) 


valu the camel is, I admit; likewise hardy, capable 
of bone eect loads for great distances under a fright- 
ful sun, and generally admirably suited for the purpose to 
which he is put. But tos:y that he is patient, to. affirm that 
this great grumbling groaning brown brute is either docile, 
meek or sweet-tempered, is stating what is simply not the case 
and I have no hesitation in saying that never do I remember 


है ayamas 
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to hav: seen a camel in a goo’ humour, at least, if outward 
appearances are to be believed. Watch him when he is being 
loaded; see his keeper struggling frantically with him, only 
succeeding in making him kneel down for the purpose by 
sheer force, and when down, only keeping him there by tying 
neck and fore-legs together tightly; hear him grumbling with 
mouth savagely opened, and I think that, then at least, you 
will admit he is by no meansas amiable as one could wish. 
Observe him, now that loading is completed, and the string 
which held him in subjection loosened; up he rises, a great 
brown mountain, still groaning, still grumbling, and away 
he goes, madly dashing to and fro, and shaking off tables, beds 
furniture and baggage in a scattered shower around him. 
After some battling having been overcome and compelled to 
carry the load to which he so objected, Mr. Camel arrives 
when the march is over at the destination. It is then nece- 
ssary to make him kneel down to have that load removed, 
grumbling as much as ever, beaten physically, but with soul 
unsubdued, and internally in a state of rebellion, a sort of 
volcano ready at any moment to burst forth. 


(I. A. 1947 (A.) ) 


| 
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(11) 
One day when watching å small column of marching ants, 
I placed a little stone on one of the ants to secure it. The next 
that approached as soon asit discovered the plight of the 
prisoner, ran backwards in an agitated manner, and communi- 
cated the news tothe others. They rushed to the rescue; 
= some bit at the stone, and tried to move it; others seized the 
captive by the legs, and tugged with such force that I thought 
the legs would be pulled off, but they preserved until they 
d it. I next covered one up with a piece of “clay. It was 
discovered by its fellows, which set to work immediately, 
y biting off pieces of the clay, soon liberated it. Another 
found a very few of them passing along at intervals. I 
of these under a piece of clay, at a little distance 
with ee head projecting. Several ants passed 
one discovered it and tried to pull it out but 
immediately set off at a great rate, and I thought 
c, but it had only gone for assistance 
4 n ants came hurrying up, 
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evidently fully informed of the circumstances of the case, | 
they made directly for their imprisoned comrade, and soon 
set it free. I do not sec how this action could be instinctive. 
It was sympathetic help, such as a man only among the higher 
- animal shows. A recent writer has argued that of all animals 
ants approach nearest to man in their social condition. Perhaps 
if we could learn their mysterious language we should find 
that even in their mental condition they also rank next to 
humanity. 


(L.A. 1947 (S.) ) 
(12) 


I had not yet been able to see any mark of -distant Suez, 
but after a while I saw far away in the cast a large, isolated 
building. I made torward this, and in time got chee to it. 
The building was a fort, and had been built there for the 
protection of a well contained within its precincts. — A cluster 
of small huts adhered to the fort, and in a short time I was 
receiving the hospitality of the inhabitants, a score or so of 
people who sat grouped upon the sands near their hamlet. To 
quench the fires of my throat with about a ganon of muddy 
water, and to swallow a little of he od placed before me, was 
the work of a few minutes; and before the astonishment of my 
hosts had begun to subside, I was pursuing my onward journey. 
Suez, I found, was still three hours distant, and the sun going 
down in the west warned me that I must find some other 
guide to keep me straight. This guide I found in the rast 
uncertain of the elements —the wind which now blew a yi ent 
gale; it blew—not fitfully, but with such steadiness ae ८ t 
convinced it would blow from the nat oaia i peo 
hours; so when, the sun set, here looked for t e poini 
whence the wind came, and found that it blew from t ee y 
west—blew exactly in the direction of my route. ha 


i fore, but to go in that direction, and this 
001 dea tie the wale was blowing so hard that, if . 
I diverged at all from my course, I instantly elt the ape 
of the blast on the side towards which I had gerais A ay 
soon after sun set there came on complete darkness, bu 


strong wind guided me well, and sped me to on my way, 
(I. A 1947 (A. S. ) 
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Neglect of small things is the rock_on, which the 
great majority of the human race have split. Human 
life consits of a succession of small events, each of which 
is comparatively unimportant, and yet the happiness and 
success of every man depends upon the’ manner in which 
these small events are dealt with. Character is built up on 
little things —little things well and honourably transacted. 

i (The success of a man in business depends upon his attention 

i to little things) The comfort of a household is the result of 

small things well arranged and duly, ed for. Good 

i Brut can only be ल In“the same way—by 
M $well-regulated arn for the Coma of litle le things. 

Accumula Ons of 


f valuable kind are y liaig result pf _little bits of knowledge and 
RS- experience carefully tread ty. “Those who learn nothing 
ETO 


METES 


` in fact they have been their own enemies. 
been a popular belief in ‘good luck’ ; 


i i Es rt न 1898 i i ion to small 
j ate to hise lu 10.15 attention to sma 
$ things. Youre nt, Shiftl RR fellows never meet 
5 dustry are denied to 


५ those who will not use the proper efforts to secure them. प्रा फल; 
— a 


It is not luck, but labour that makes men. Luck, says” 
$ an en er 1S ever waiting for something to turn 
i up ; Labour with keen eye and stron will, alway. 

í a onene. S » always turns 


(I. A. 1948 A. ) 
(14) 

Amusement in moderation is whoiesom t 
ended ; but amusement in excess TS a eee 
= andis a thing to be carefully guarded against. A 
-~ _ OF all the amusements which can i imagi 
EO his daily (po bly b 
for a hard-working man, after his y toil, iere = Saath 

- Mii 
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exertion, of which he had enough. It relieves his home i 
of its dullness. It transports him to a livelier and more 
interesting scene ; and while he enjoys himself, there, he 
may forget the evils of the present moment. Nay, it acc- 
ompanies him to his next day’s work, and if the book he 
has been reading be anything above the very idlest and 
lightest, gives him something to think of besides the 


| like reading an entertaining book. It calls for no bodily 
| 


DNDN 


fs s z : f 
a drudgery of his everyday occupation. If I were to pray for 


— a taste which should stand men in good stead under every 
a | ag variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
rry cheerfulness through life, it would be a taste for reading. 
Give a man this taste, and ‘the means of gratifying it, and 
you can hardly fail to make a happy man, unless indeed, 
= you put into his hands a most perverse sclection of books. 
You place him in contact with the best society in every + 
period of history, with the wisest. The wittiest, with the, 
tenderest, the bravest and the purest characters which have 
adorned humanity. You make him a citizen of all nations, 
a contemporary of all ages. 


. 


ji asya ; 


r To feed the poor is traditionally among the most virtuous ga) 
perhaps the primary function 


५ of acts and until recently 

कोर्ष charity. Poor and !.ungry are frequently associated adjec- F 
i tives But the modern mind cannot complacently accept 
+ soins fact that a large percentage of the population should be 


‘ 


/ HL rR i or improperly fed. A child suffering from 
i Neb an dso hs on the part 
of thee d and gover ass but of incompetence.47 

ei mething, we.feel, should be done about it without a 3 
ejOrganized social action, not charity, is called for. d 


i 4, In May 1936, Fr Victory of India, Lord J nies ins ; 
| sugurated a sche or pro Rita xtra’ malnouris 

| f schoo. ildren in Simla. Hi ‘Cory Mann's experi. “experi- 
ment. ‘What indeed,? he Race in discussing the importance 
of proper feeding in relation to health, ‘is the use of 
spending public funds on objects such as education, welfare a, j 
schemes and the likeif the people have not the health and 
_ Vigour of mind and body to take full advantage of them | 
pie ae 
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and to enjoy them? What indeed can we hope from a 

+ political ERR itution अक्रि Swe apply ourselves without delay | 
«बाप with petastence? f and oe eto the improvement 7a 
`- of the physical constitution of the cot#ffion run .of_men and sb + 
i women ? For in truth, the response of the individual to SATT, 
$. जः portunities of life wwhesher economic, cultural or sp fi 
| ga pontical, is inevitably i EN dáte in the absence of than Geb. 

vigour and ambition and of‘that joy in life which belong € js 
| to the bod arte a healthy and balanced mind like a | 
f healthy body. £ : aloe ~ 
This is startlingly true. The subject of school meals and YIA | 
other forms of public health nutrition work may seem Caesar 
trivial. It is not particularly scientific, no profound know- न्नर 
¢ of nutrition is required to formulate schemes for f 


© See 


proving health b RS Yrs, 7200: jficntifically KRA 
inded Viceroy, oe, th er do omplicated उक्षः 
drinistradive and political problems of $ f 


TAN drives home 


e fact that a ae ed nation is grossly handicapped effi, | 
n all its activities” Tt may well be 5 the | thing Indian we 7 
madi 


needs most is morefmilk for school children. e Z 440 
Rr Ap 1919 A won) 
wate 16) ६ | 


| 
A leaders mission is to direct the action of others and | 


it is imperative for him to know to what goal he intends 
to lead them. The most, important quality for him to | 
possess is willpower, he must know how to make decisions 
and take the responsibility for them Naturally, before 
making a decision, he must inform himself thoroughly and j 
weigh all the circumstances. When he has decided and _ given b 
ne, command, he must stick to ager uns, unless some un- | 
acxpected and insurmountable, is encountered, Sian 
Nothing is so discouraging to subordinates as +a chief who je 
hesitates. ‘Firmness’, said Nepoleany prevails in all things’. | 
In order a naie decisions abe leader must have great mo- | 
= ral courage. ecisions are frequently painful to him. At 
Y al beginning of the war of 1914, Jon was be ed to र्गी | 
_ Temovca good many generals who were his friends) cca- b 
____ Sionaly the sacrifice of a few man is required for the safety 
fp! many. A leader can and often must be severe ; he has 


be malevolent or cruel or Baie n e must 
idle gossip control it if possible: ae आम 
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He must have round him a body of revolted assistants 
who can deal with minofleécisions for him. He must not 
let the trees hide the wood. “For the execution of orders, 
he has his technicians whom he has chosen and in whom he 


thas confidence, he allows them to act freely and is content 


to verily, by frequent checking the exactitude of the infor- 
mation they bring him. ‘And „what do you do!’ Marshal 


Lyantey was asked one day. ‘I am the technician | 
general ideas’! he replied. A leader with experience behind & tal 


him knows that it is not possible to follow in detail, the 
activities of each one of his subordinates. ( Z. A. 1949 5) 
(17) AEP Qay 
The necessity of change in the system and, standards of 
Anglo-Indian education to suit India’s needs and in their rela- 
tionship with other Indian communities is emphasized by Sir 
Henry Gidney in a message to the Baldwin High School 
Bangalore, of which he is an old pupil, on the occasion of the 
celebration of its diamond jubilee to-day. 

Sir Henry says; ‘Í am convinced that unless we completely 
alter our outlook on India and develop a reorientation of our 
past views, not only of our position in India, but of our rela- 
tionship with the other Indian communities, and align oursel- 
ves with them in acommon citizenship of this vast sub-con- 5 
tinent of India, and unless we remedy ourignorance of Indias 
and her language, our superiority complex exhibited at times 
towards Indians and our inferiority complex towards Europe- 
ans, and unless we revise the system of education in most of 
our schools and counteract the home influence on such matters 
still exercised by some of our parents, steeped as they are in 
the past India, our future is doomed. Our past arrogance * 
has certainly led to our present precarious. position of being 
the not wanted of either the European or the Indian and has 
resulted in making us aliens to, and exiles in, our motherland 
with the result that, as the present changes — political, admi- 
nistrative and social—are surging past us, we, sowing toa 
wrong system of education which is utterly out of step with 
the rapidly changing India, and ourselves occupying a static, 
isolated, useless position appear content to be mere कहर 
fearing that if we associate ourselves with our fel wN ndians 
in all constitutional advancement we shall disp fs the , 
Government and our British friends. I. Com. 1946 (A) 
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~ (18) 
3 Viewed from the standpoint of the fulfilment of a promise, 
E the decision of the Government of India to restore the remain. 
ing 5 per cent cut in the salaries of its servants is both logical 
and laudable. Having given the undertaking to officials that 
the restoration of the cut would bé the first charge on public 
revenue once the financial condition of the country improved, 
the State could hardly go back on its word and give relief in 
other directions without giving it to officials. But granted 
this much, it remains true to say that the obligation of the 
| State is not wholly or even mainly to its employees; its obli- 
gation is equal to the general body of citizens who pay the 
taxes which enable the services to function. When, therefore, 
ह all classes of the community have been called upon to make 
sacrifices in order to meet an emergency, and when conditions 
so improve as to render it possible to give relief, equity de- 
mands that the relief apply to all sections and not to a parti- 
cular section only Viewed from this angle, it is clear that the 
decision of the Government of India, unless it is accompa- 
nied by a similar decision in regard to reduction of the 25 
per cent surcharge on income tax, will give riseto much 
heartburning. Nobody grudges the services the receipt by 
them of the full salaries to which they are. by contract 
entitled. Everyone concedes that they played their part 
in the difficult times which are now passing, by loyally accep- 
ting the 10 per cent cut imposed on them. Twelve months ago 
when the first half of the cut was restored it was felt that this 
was the outcome of improving conditions, and it was welcomed 
as heralding a general lightening of the burden of taxation. 
e present announcement been accompanied by 
er, of the abolition of the 25 per cent surcharge on 
ie tax, it would have been unexceptionable. 
- I. Com. 1946 (S) 
(19) 


; problem of industrial accidents is not insoluble, but it 
bea matter of several generations before 
ement is effected. Each new generation will 
machinery conscious’ than the preceding 
that the majority of prope using cars 
cars, as we now know them, were 
that the boy of fifteen. today 
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may understand more about machinery and be more accus- oS 
tomed to handling it than his father is. Much can be done by 5 
making safety in its best sense a subject for education. It is De 
mostly a matter of habit. eS 

How many people, while carrying a tray with a teapot or “° 
kettle on it, for example, take care to turn the spout inwards ~ 


so that if some hot water should be spilt, it falls upon the tray 
and not on their fect ? How many. housewives always turn the 
handles af saucepans inwards, so that the small hands of child- 
ren reaching upwards cannot grasp them and accidentally 
pull them down? The terrible toll of child-life through burns 
and scalding over 1,000 deaths a year, seems to provide the 
answer. If safety in the scientific sense were taught in the 
same way as reading, writing, and arithmetic, there would 
be a far greater reduction in the number of accidents than 
can be accomplished by all the mechanical safety devices in 
the world. I. Gom. 1947 (A) 
(20) 

It is still often stated by some people that the mechaniza- 
tion of the world is a thing to be deplored, bringing unhap- 
piness and having a degrading effect on mankind. No view 
could be more short-sighted, for there is very little that is 
noble in automatic labour. All over the world today are fac- 
tories where articles of every-day use are produced —motor 
cars, typewriters, radio sets, clothing, knives, boots and furni- 
ture. In many cases these goods require very little skill on the 
part of those engaged in their production. In the factories 
automatic machinery is replacing the automatic man, greatly 
to the benefit of the latter. To insert a bolt into a piece of 
metal for twenty years on end at the rate ofa few, hundred a 
day is not an attractive prospect, however well-paid the job 


may be. ड 21 


Cae : 
. Write a precis of the following in about one-third of 
its foe State at the end of your answer the num- 
tually used. भ 3 

ber ar ro E reciprocity in trade between India 
and other countries: Sound and fair trade must be carried 
ual terms. In Africa savage tribes are induced to 

on on eq for glass beads and other worthless 


bareet rua oats sense of intrinsic values and th 
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`, requirements of civilization are unknown to them, and so they 
- are easily taken in and treated as children who cannot distin- 
Ro guish between a diamond and a crystal. pais bes hardly any 
r place in the markets of the world as a manufacturing count- 
~- ry. She is likea milk cow which daily yields a certain 
quantity of milk, but derives no benefi: from the butter and 
cheese produced from the milk. Immense quantities of the 
4 raw products of India are exported to foregn countries; part 
[ of these comes back to India as finished articles and the rest 
is diverted to the use of other countries. Cotton, jute, wheat, 
cereals, leather and a large variety of o her raw produce are 
shipred to foreign countries, and the only profit that accrues 
to India is by the sale of unfinished products. The nationalist 
movement has had the direct effect discouraging the export of 
raw produce from India and encouraging the manufacture of 
finished articles for her needs. The drain of raw produce will 
thus be limited to actual surplusage over the needs of the 
country. India will become not merely a great producing 
country but also a great manufacturing country and will then 
be in a position to have her share in the trade of the world 
on terms of equality with important trading countries. 
This will bring not only prosperity but a large measure of 
safety to India. 


(I. Com. 1948 A) 
(22) 
2. Write a frecis of the following in about one-third of 


its present I-ngth. State at the end of your answer the num- 
ber of words actully used. 


In every country, ravaged by war, the means of prodvc- 
tion and distribution and the sources of raw materials have 
been destroyed or disorganized. As a result, the people of those 
lands cannot, at present, re-start their farms, mines, factories, 
or the machinery for the distribuiion of their products. Conse- 
tly, they are unable to develop employment or build up 

es of surplus produce for export. And without exports, 
cannot obtain currency abroad with which to pur- 
i the things they lack for home consumption but 
materials on which their plants must work if the 
u ae in. Th: s, there is a special need to create 

by which countries ais capital assets may 
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invest them under conditions of reasonable Security, in order to 
establish the machinery of production in the ravaged lands 
for the benefit of all. This is the task ofthe International 
Bank for reconstruction and Development. Parallel to the 
need for development and reconstruction in war-stricken areas 
is the problem of developing the productive resources of those 
many areas of the world which, for historical or other reasons, 
have not yeet progressed as far as other areas, Large regions 
of this type still cxist—for example, in Asia or the Amazon 
basin—and many possess untapped resourcess, and many too 
are potential buyers. Outside Co-operation in the form of 
capital investment or supply of machinery will be needed 
to tap these resources and to open these markets for the mutu- 
al benefit ofall concerned. This again will be_ one of the 
principal responsibilities of International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

(I. Com 1949 A) 

(23) 

2. Write a precis of the following passage in about one- 
third of its present the length. State at the end of your 
answer the number of words actually used. 

The object of mass production, of course, is to reduce 
the cost of manufacture, not only with the idea of making 
bigger profits but to enable a greater number of people to 
afford the article and therefore to stimulate the demand. 
Mass ‘production, in a sense, makes its own market. As 
long as cars cost £1,000 each, the number of potential cus- 
tomers was very limited. When they can be manufac- 
tured for less than #100 each, the number of Customers 
begins to be limited only by the population of the world. 
The huge increase in the number of cigarettes smoked is 
due not only toa change in social customs but to the 
fact that good cigarettes can now be produced in numbers 
which would be impossible if we were restricted to hand- 
labour, and if there were no machines for the purpose. 


At the present moment the number of potential buyers of 
television sets is limited because of their cost. If the price 
were halved or reduced still further, there Would be many 
more buyers. There are certain technical difficulties in the 
application of entirely mass-production methods _to television 
receivers, but undoubtedly in time mass-production methods 
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will bring the price of sets down to a point where they bc- 
come necessities for the home instead of luxuries. It has 
been estimated that an increase in production units of 50% 
results in a reduction in oosts per unit of 50%. In other 
words make five times as many articles by mass-production 
methods and can afford to sell each article at half of its 
former price. A single motor-car might cost up to £10,000, 
perhaps more, to produce. But we could produce a million 
of them for £r00 each. र 
(1. Com. 1950 A) 


Only a few years ago there were serious riots by operatives 
who broke up machines in facteries under the impression that 
such machines could compete with them on equal terms. This, 
of course, is a mistake : tools cannot replace men. It takes 
men to design and make machine which in principle, are no 
more human than the hammer with which we drive ina 
nail. Machinescan replace hands ; they can release brains for 
better work. They can eventually give employment in new 
direction, and bring the blessings of science to a vast number 
of people whose lives, even in the present imperfect world, 
would seem luxurious to a monarch of three hundred years ago. 


I. Com. 1947 (S) 
(24) 

All comedy probably arises from our enjoyment of other 
people’s mistakes. Ifwe didnot make mistakes there would 
be nothing in the worldto laugh at. Hence, if we regard 
laughter as a blessing we should pay a tribute to error. In the 
history of the world the man who makes mistakes has never 
been sufficiently appreciated. For allthe mirth he has given 
i us we have repaid him with the basest ingratitude. Of this 

ingratitude you will find evidence if you turn to Punch and 

look carefully at its admirable weekly collection of the errors 
| € journalists and printers. Not long ago, it was Punch’s 
custom to give the name of the paper from which the misprint 

or mis-statement quoted was taken, and you would have felt 
honoured at having been singled out as one who had added to 

the gaiety of the most heavily-taxed of the nations. But it was 
otherwise. Protests—so, at leas: I have heard—poured into 
the Punch office ees journalists and printers who were 
_ threatened with eters or reprimanded because their casual 


“ty 
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blunders had been trumpeted to all the world as treasures, 
Hence, in Punch today the source ofa misprint is never given, 
and we are told vaguely that it comes from a ‘morning paper’, 
* a ‘Sunday . paper’, or ‘Irish paper’. In:a world that rightly 
l appraised error, the newspapers would protest against ‘this as 
| an attempt to rob them of the credit of having increased human 
happiness. If the Oban Times contains a good misprint why 
should the nation not be allowed to applaud it? If a journa- 
| list on the Berkhamstead Eagle refer to ‘The Boy stood on the 
| Burning Deck’ as ‘Wordsworth’s immortal lyric’, why should 
| his fame be obscured by a dull reference to a ‘Hertfordshire 
paper’? So highly do I esteem misprints that if I were 
editor of a paper I should see to it that there was a worthy 
misprint in every number, if not on every page, I should 
| also gratify my: readers by mis-quoting the poets, putting 
l towns in the wrong countries, confusing Darius and Xerxes, 
i and inserting a daily anachronism. I am sure the paper would 
Í sell in millions, since it would give every reader a daily flush 
of superiority, a daily chuckle of delight in his own wisdom 
| and a daily reason for writing a letter to the editor. And I 
should certainly give a post on my staff to the journalist, 
quoted in Punch, who recently began an article: ‘The sting of 
f the serpent is in its tail, we are told’. (125 words) B. A. 1942 A. 
| (25) 

The first thing necessary to the pleasure of reading is that 
when people are young they should acquire the habit of 
reading. This is becoming more and more difficult. Before I 
was aware of things in the world, the Penny Post had already 
begun to make a change adverse to reading, by consuming a 
vast amount of time in correspondence that was unnecessary, 
trivial, or irksome. Railways have altered people’s habits by 
making them move about much more. But railways have this 
compensating advantage—that, although they take people 
much away from home, a long railway journey affords a 
first-rate opportunity for reading. They were not, therefore, 
an unmixed disadvantage. But now things are changing. The 
motor car is altogether unfavourable to reading. People 
consume more time in moving about than they did, and they 
consume it under conditions which, even for people with good 
eyes, must make reading difficult, if not impossible. ‘The 
‘telepone is a deadly disadvantage; it minces time into 
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é fragments and frays the spirit. Wireless, with all its oe: 

} is now being added as a distraction to divert peopl: from time 
that might be given to the pleasure of reading. The cinemato- 

f graph is another change in the same direction, and flying is 
becoming more and more common. All these things must 
make it more difficult for successive generations to acquire the 
habit of reading, and, if that habit be acquired, to maintain 
it. Even before all these changes it was not easy to maintain 
the habit, but it could be done. There is a story of Auberon 
Herbert—I do not know whether it is true or not, but I do 
not mind connecting it with his name. He was staying in his 
country home, and some visitors were announced. He received 
them with perfect good manners, and after a cordial welcome 
he said to them. ‘And now what would you like to do ?—we 
are reading’. We need more and more of that spirit. 


A further disadvantage to reading is the great development 
of picture papers. Picture papers are tending to divert people 
not Only from reading, but from thought. Where one used 
to see people getinto railway carriage and settle down to a 
book, they now come with an armful of picture papers and 
look at the pictures with more or less transient amusement 
One afer the other, and so pass time. (725 words) 

—B. A. 1942 S. 


(26) 


hi . . 9 1 a i 
‘Other things being equal’, said Mr. Saunders, ‘I appre. “aa 


hend that the generation that travels sixty miles an hour is 

at least five times as civilised as the generation that travels only 
J twelve.’ ‘But the other things by which I suppose you mean 
yall that is really sacred in the li 


it i fe of man, have been banished 
j ‘a i buried by the very things which he boasts of as our civilisa- 
t tion. 


‘That is ourown fault,’ said Mr. 
ofcivilisation. ‘Not so’, said Mr. Herbert. ‘Bring up a boy 
to do nothing for himself—make everything easy for him—to 
use your own expression, subdue matter for him—and that 
pe he a ag pee D subdue cE for himself. He 
he ce in body, and a coward in soul Precisely cisely’, said 
\ Mr Saunders, ‘And that is really, if you look’ dis passionately 

at Sa consummation devoutly to be wished. For 
' why do we need our bodies to be strong ?—To overcome: 


NON Pete Cewri chusss . 
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obstacles. Why do we need to be brave ?==to attack enemies. 
But by and by when all our work is done by machinery and 
we have no longer any obstacles to overcome or any hardships 
to endure, strength will become useless and bravery dangerous, 
And my own hope is that both will have ere long vanished 
and that weakness and cowardice, qualities which we now so 
irrationally despise, will have vindicated their real v. be by 

turning universal civilisation into universal peace, (००-७०, 

‘Yes’, said Mr. Herbert, ‘that is exactly what the modern 
world is longing for—a universal peace; which never can nor 
will mean anything else than peace with the devil.’ 

‘Really,’ said Lady Ambrose Leslie, ‘do you think we 
are in such a bad wayas this ? Doctor Jenkinson, I must 
ask you—you always know these things—do you think we are 
so very bad ? 


‘Yes, yes’ said the Doctor, turning towards her with a 
cheerful smile, ‘there is a great deal that is very bad in our 
own days—very bad indeed. Many thoughtful people think 
that there is more that is bad in the present than there has 
ever been in the past. Many thoughtful people in all days 
have thought same. 

‘Whenever wise men’, said Herbert, ‘have taken to thinking 
about their own times, it is quite true that they have always 
thought ill of them., But that is not their business of 
thinking about them at all. We are never conscious of our 
constitutions till they are out of order. 


‘Ah ! yes’ said Mr. Luke, ‘how true that is, Herbert ! 


Autuma woods that soon falls and leaves the boughs of the 
nation naked. f 
. ‘Yes,’ said Leslie, ‘leaving nothing but 
“Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang” 
(473 words) 
—B. A: 1943 A. 
(27) 

Those who seek to evaluate Japan’s forces and trends must 
remember that she is young. It took Europe four centuries 
to progress from feudalism to advanced capitalism. Japan 
bridged the gulf in sixty years. The accelerated conversion 
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left an indelible stamp on Japan’s government and public 

: mind, and produced a strange marriage of the Oriental old 
the Occidental new. Japan’s modern cities, her busy 
harbours, her railways, ships and power plants belie the fact 
that only eighty years ago the country was ruled by numerous 
feudal lords. A nobleman, howsoever unimportant, was 
superior to a commoner and could slay him at will. The 
sword never left the Samurai’s side. It was a mark of his 
noble status, means of persuasion, often a breadwinner. It was 
also the corner-stone of economy, political philosophy and 
personal behaviour. 


Under the impact of Western civilisation the feudal socie- 
ty crumbled. Commodore Perry entered Yedo Bay in 1858. 
Only twenty-three years later the last vestige of feudalism was 
crushed in an abortive Samurai revolt. But though the feudal 
structure was gone, the Samurai remained. The few clans 
which, with foresight, climbed the new bandwagon,” secured 
control of the State. The Choshu and Satsuma clans contri- 
buted their best minds to thé Government. Still later, Choshu 
took control of the Army, Satsuma of the Navy. The Choshu 
men remained at the top, and they took care to see that their 
clansmen got the brakes. 


Time and economic forces, however, are implacable 
enemies of tradition. The shrewd leaders of Japan’s sworded 
men knew it. They took steps to perpetuate their class by 
Weaving it into the nation’s social fabric, by insuring it against 
the destructive qualities of time and tide. In parliamentary 
i government shey sensed a definite threat to their power. 

Therefore they established safeguards, the first of which was 
to keep the Army permanently out of civilian hands by vesting 
supreme command in the Emperor. The Japanese man-in-the 


} Street describes this prerogative as ‘the military affairs of the 
f curtain and the screen’, referring to the command exercised 
i from the E camp. In a parallel rocess, the Emperor 
पु was deified 


y tracing his ancestry to the gods who created 
Japan. As the Army leaders were Imperial appointees, they, 
in effect, mirrored his divine authority. The prerogative of 
Supreme command was buttressed by the Army with two other 
canny political devices. First, the War and Navy Ministers 
_ Were given the right of direct access to the Emperor, over the 
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head of the Premier. Second, appointment to the Warport- ^. 
folio was confined to licutenant-generals and generals. At A 
odds with the Diet or the Cabinet, the Army could now `. 
communicate its stand directly to the Throne. And if this | 
r failed to overawe the civilians, the Army could withdraw thè -- 
War Minister thus wrecking the Cabinet. A bold Diet would 
inconvenience the Army by refusing to vote its funds. More it 
could not do in the face of such a challenge; the army could 
force the Cabinet out, block the formation of new government 
unacceptable to it, and automatically receive an appropria- 
tion equal to preceding year’s budget. The rebellious parlia- 
mentarians, on the other hand, would run the risk of a mili- 
> tary coup or of assassination by indignant Army-loving patri- 
ots. But there has been little likelihood of a wholesale 
parliamentary revolt, for the simple reason that wire-pullers 
behind the political parties have not been fit to part ways 
with the military. x 
When the Samurai discarded their kimono for the uniform 
and adopted universal conscription, they threw into the ash- 
can their feudal disdain for the tradesman and the artisan. A 
modern -military machine, they realised, needed its monied 
men and skilled workers, as well as fighters. The result was 
a coalition between the Army and Big Business. The super- 
trusts found Japan’s conversion into a first-rate military power 
very profitable. As long as the balance between peace and war 
was being maintained, as long as Big Business conti- 
nued to be favoured by the Government they were not inclin- 
ed to quarrel with Fighting Services. The differences became 
even less marked when some super-trusts decided a little 
. aggression would do them no harm. As the army swung 
closer to capitalism, Big Businessmen turned to jingoism. 
The phenomenon, of course, was not novel. Japan was 


i imperialist nation. (150 words) 
igo are (B. A. Honours, 1943) 


Ens ai 


(28) 

When one thinks of all the different ways of spending 
£709, a parliamentary election does not obviously strike you as 
being one of the most delightful. It may be said you have 
the. opportunity of legislating on your own account. You may 
bring in a Bill of your own, and have the satisfaction of 
hearing it read a third time. Hardly is this true. In former 
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yi ays some of the most useful laws in the Statute Book were 
४ pioneered through the House by private members. But now 
a ५0६6 greedy have Government become, that they take nearly all 
“aa the time available for legislating purposes, and, unless the 
: private member gets the first place in the ballot, he has nota 
chance of carrying any measure through if it excites the least 
opposition. But when all is said and done, the House of 
Commons is a fascinating place. It has one great passion, one 
genuine feeling, and that is, to represent and give practical 
expression to the mind of the whole nation. If has no 
prejudice in this matter, for it has no existence independent 

of its component parts. The constituencies may send up 
whom they choose, but these persons, when they do come up 

must not expect to be hailed as ‘Saviours’ of society. No; 

they must be content to be parts of a whole, to give and take, 

to hear their pet creeds, faiths and fancies, rudely questioned, 

\ tested, and weighed. A great nation will never consent to be 
; dominated either bya sect or “by interest, And yet, if the 


the House nf Commons, they must go there, not as conquering 
croes to whom the unknown future belongs, but as Britons 
anxious to contribute out of their special knowledge, from 


: wisdom of the nation; 
they must be willing to learn as well as to teach, to increase 


the mighty river of our national existence, if it is to continue 
to flow as triumphantly as before, must continue to be fed 
by many tributary streams. न 


_ There are, I know, those who affect to believe that 
representative assemblies do not stand where they did, and 
that the day of their doom is not far distan 
to believe any thing of the kind, for, scan the horizon as you 
may, pace cannot discover what there is to take 
the ace. We have no mind for military Saponins otisms, even 
f „a military hero. Nor are we disposed to believe 
the superior wisdom of that so-called statesmanship which is 


ars, ) 


i widen ‘their view; and, above all, must they recognize that, 
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manufactured in government offices. Better by ‘far the 
Occasional mistakes of a free people and a popular assembly 
than the deadly and persistent errors of diplomatists and 
hereditary statesmen. The House of Commons will, I cannot 
doubt, be still going on when the twentieth century breathes 
its last. Change it will know, and reform; but, founded as 
it is upon a rational and manly system of representation, 
why should it not always continue to reflect, -cautiously but 
truthfully, the mind and will of the British people. 

(150 words) 

B. A. 1944A. 

(29) 

The democratic idea has been that every child should be 
given a complete Libreral Education, that is to say, an edu- 
cation in the humanities, literature, pure science, languages, 
and mathematics. The theory of the Liberal Education must 
be briefiy summarized. It is supposed that youths who have 
been taught the grammar of various dead and living languages, 
who have learned a certain amount of mathematics and 
natural science, who have read extracts from the best authors 
and practised the art of composition, will be thereby fitted to 
solve all the problems and deal with all the emergencies of 
practical life. The man who has received a Liberal Education 
may be trusted to think well and quickly in any crisis. His 
mind has been strengthened by wrestling with philological 
and mathematical difficulties, just as the body might be: 
strengthened by doing gymnastics. A liberally educated man, 
if he should ever find it necessary to learn some new and 
unfamiliar subject, will do so with ease, because his mind has 
been invigorated and trained to use its strength in the best 
and most economical way. In other words, ability acquired 
in academic studies is transferred to other activities. 

Being easily grasped and specious it is not surprising that 
this theory should have been long and tenderly cherished: ay f 
question naturally arises: How far does it naturally correspon 
with the facts ? The answer is, that it does correspond to some 
extent but not so completely as was once supposed. Ability in 
One subject is transferred to another only in certain circum- 
stances. The child who has been taught, say, classics a 
elementary mathematics in such a way that he eee 
what he is learning in such a way that he realizes the subject 
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as a whole and is made to feel that it is worth the trouble of 
learning, is likely to transfer the ability acquired in this subject 
to other subjects. The boy who on the other hand, has been 
drilled and bullied into a certain proficiency in the classics or 
in arithmetic will not transfer his acquired ability to other 
subjects. I cannot do better in this connection than quote the 
words of Mr. Charles Fox, whose admirable E lu:a‘i ial Psy ‘h- 
logy deserves to” be read by all who desire to think clearly and 
accurately about the subject of education. *A review of the 
evidence already presented,’ writes Mr. Fox. ‘leads us to realize 
that the whole problem of the effects of training must be 
viewed from a different angle. We must turn from, the sphere 
of psychology to the realm of ends. For, if immediate results 
E aimed at without considering the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion, it is possible to acquire a high degree of particular skill 
without affecting general capacity. Where, on the other hand, 
an ideal is consciously pursued, a motive is at work which is 
capable of changing the whole mental outlook, since it is of 
the nature of an ideal to engender a divine discontent with 
whatever falls short of it. To revert to our original example, 
a training in mathematics may produce exactness of thought 
in other departments of intellectual work, and a love of truth, 
provided that the training is of such a kind as to inculcate an 
ae which the pupil values and strives to attain. ‘Given 
intelligent teaching of a kind which interests and seems of value 
to the pupil, ability can be transferred from one subject to 
another and the intensive study of one subject may be a real 
mental gymnastic. exercising and strengthening the intellect. 
That is rather different from the idea +o fondly cherished by 
our fathers : that a child who had been bullied into mecha- 
nically learning Latin grammar, or any other equally un- 
interesting and insignificant subject, has geceived a comp- 
lete mental training, and is capable of reasoning rapidly 
and correctly about any problem which may present itself. 


(150 words,) 
—B. A. 1944 S. 
(30) 
This led me to make some remarks the next morning on 
the manners of well-bred and il'-bred people. 
I began : ‘The whole essence of true gentle-breeding (one 
does not like to say gentility) lies in the wish and the art to 
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be agreeable. Good-breeding is Surface-Christianity. Every look, 
movement, tone, expression, subject of discourse, that may 
give pain to another is habitually excluded from conver- 
sational intercourse. This is the reason why rich people are 
apt to be much more agreeable than others. 


zi thought you were a great champion of equality’, said 
the discreet and severe lady who had accompanied our 
young friend, the Latin Tutor’s daughter. 

‘I go politically for ‘equality’, I said, ‘and socially for the 
quality’. 

‘Who are the “quality”, said the Model, ‘in a community 
like ours ” 

‘ I confess I find this question a little difficult to answer’, 
I said, ‘Nothing is better known than the distinction of social 
ranks which exists in every community, and nothing is hard- 
er to define. The great gentlemen and ladies of a place are 
its real lords and masters and mistresses ; they are the quality, 
whether in a monarchy or a republic ; mayors and g vernors 
and generals and senators and ex-presidents are nothing to 
them. How well we know this, and how seldom it finds a 
distinct expression ! Now I tell you truly, I believe in man as 
man, and I disbelieve in all distinctions except such as follow 
the natural lines of cleavage in a society which has erystal- 
lized according to its own true laws. But the essence of equ- 
ality is to be able to say the truth ; and there is nothing 
curious than these truths relating to the stratification of 
society. 

‘Nothing but an ideal Christian equality, which we have 
been getting farther away from since the days of the Primitive 
Church, can prevent this sub-division of society into classes 
from taking plate everywhere, in the great centres of our 
republic as much as in old European monarchies. Only there 
position is more absolutely hereditary : here it is more 
completely elective.’ ; 

‘Where is the election held and what are the qualifica- 
tions and who are the electors’, said the Model. 

‘Nobody ever sees when the vote is taken * there never is 
a formal vote. The women settle it mostly and they know 
wonderfully well what is presentable, and what can’t stand 
the blaze of the chandeliers and ‘the critical eye and ear of 
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people trained to know a staring shade in a ribbon, a false 
tight ina jewel, and ill-bred tone, an angular movement, 
everything that betrays a course fibre and cheap training. 
> As a general thing, you do not get elegance short of two 
or three removes from the soil, out of which our best blood 
doubtless comes, —quite as good, no doubt, as if it came 
from those old prize-fighters with iron pots on’ their heads, 
to whom some people are so fond of tracing their descent 
through a line of small artisans and petty shop-keepers’. 


‘Does not money go everywhere ?’, said the Model. 


‘Almost. And with good reason. For though there are 
| numerous execptions, rich people are, as I said, commonly 
। altogether the most agrecable companions. The influence of 
= a fine house, graceful furniture, good libraries, well ordered 
tables, trim servants, and, above all, a position so secure 
that one becomes unconscious of it, gives a harmony and 
refinement to the character and manners which we feel, even 


2 we cannot explain their charm. Yet we can get at the 
.reason of it by thinking a little. 


‘All these appliances are to shield the sensibility from 
disagreeable contact, and to soothe it by very natural and 
artificial influences. In this way the 
feelings, grow delicate, just as the h 
soft when saved from toil’ and incase 
whole nature becomes subdued into suavity. I 
like the quality ladies better than 
of literary ones. They havent read 

i but they attend 
them. If they are never learned, they make u 
tact and elegance. Besides, I think, on the who €, 

f ess self-assertion in diamonds than in dogmas. 

t 


(200 words) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
B. A. Honours, 1944 
(31) 

‘On the contrary’, said Dr. Arbuthnot, 
lated the monuments of that time without a silent admiration 
of the virtues that adorned it, Heroes and sages crowd in upon 
my memory. Nay, the very people were of a character above 


‘I never contemp- 


ed t we are acquainted with in our days. I could almost 
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fancy the soil itself wore another face, and, as you poets 
imagine on some occasions, that our ancestors lived under a 
brighter sun and happier claimate than we can boast of.’ 


‘To be sure!’ said Mr. Addison smiling; ‘or why not 
affirm, in the proper language of romance, that the women of 
those days were all chaste, and the men valiant? But cannot 
you suspect at least that there is some enchantment in the 
case, and that your love of antiquity may possibly operate in 
more instances than those of your favourite Greeks and 
Romans ?’ ‘ Tell me honestly’, pursued he, ‘hath not this dis- 
tance ofa century and a half a little imposed upon you? Do 
not these broken towers, which moved you just now to so 
compassionate a lamentation over them, dispose you to a 
greater fondness for the times in which they arose, than can 
be fairly justified ? 

‘I will not deny’, returned Dr. Arbuthnot, ‘but we are 
often very generous to the past times, and unjust enough to 
the present. But I think there is little of this illusion in the 
case before us. And, since you call my attention to these 
noble ruins, let me own to you that they do indeed excite in 
me a veneration for the times of which they present so striking 
a memorial. But surely not without reason. For there is 
scarce an object in view that doth not revive the memory of 
some distinguishing character of that age, which may justify 
such veneration.’ 

‘Alas!’ interrupted Mr. Addison, ‘and what can these 
objects call to mind but the memory of barbarous manners 


and a despotic Government ? 

‘For the Government °, replied Dr. Arbuthnot, ‘I do not 
well conceive how any conclusion about that can be drawn 
from this fabric. The manners I was thinking of; and see them 
strongly expressed in many parts of it. But whether barbarous 
or not, I could almost take upon me to dispute with you. 
And why, indeed, since you allowed yourself to declaim on 
the vices, so apparent, as you suppose, in this monument 
of antiquity, may I not have leave to consider it in another 
point of view, and present to you the virtues which, 10 niy 
eye atsleast, are fully as Serre >? ‘You cannot’, continued 

g eyes on any pa | $ t 
PR memorial of the virtue, industry, or inge- 
nuity of our ancestors.’ (150 words) B. A. 1945 A. 
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(32) 


There is one characteristic of the present direction of 
public opinion, peculiarly calculated to make it intolerant of 
any marked demonstration of individuality. The general 
average of mankind are not only moderate in intellect but also 
moderate in inclinations: they have no tastes or wishes strong 
enough to incline them to do anything unusual, and they 
consequently do not understand those who have, and class 
all such with the wild and intemperate whom they are 
accustomed to look down upon. Now, in addition to this 
fact which is general, we have only to suppose that a 
strong movement has set in towards the improvement of 
morals, and it is evident what we have to expect. In these 
days such movement has set in: much has actually been 
effected in the way of increased regularity of conduct, and 
discouragement of excesses, and there is a philanthropic spirit 
abroad, for the exercise of which there is no more inviting 
field than the moral and prudential improvement of our 
These tendencies of the times cause the 
public to be more dispossessed than at most former periods to 
Prescribe general rule of conduct and endeavour to make 
every one conform to the approved standard. And that stan- 
dard, express or tacit, is to desire nothing strongly. Its ideal 
of character is to be Without any marked character; to maim 
by compression, like ‘a Chinese lady’s foot, every part of 
human nature which stands out prominently, and tends to 


e the person markedly dissimilar in outline to common- 
place humanity. 


As is usually the case with ideals which exclude one-half of 
what is desirable, the present standard of approbation 
produces only an inferior imitation of the other half. Ins- 

of great energies guided by vigorous reason, and 
strong feelings Strongly controlled by a conscientious will, 
its result is weak feelings and Weak energies, which 
therefore can be kept in outward conformity to ruin 
without any strength either of will or of reason. Already 
tic characters on any large scale are becoming 
traditional. There is now scarcely any outlet 

for ene? „in this country except business. The energy 
eRe nded in that may still be regarded as considerable. What 
is left from that employment, is expended on some hobby, 
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which may bea useful, even a philanthropic hobby, but is 
always some one thing, and generally a thing of small dimen- 
sions. The greatness of England is now all collective: 
individually small, we only appear capable of anything great 
by our habit of combining; and with this eur moral and 
religious philanthropists are perfectly contented. But it was 
men of another stamp than this that made England what it 
has been; and men of another stamp will be needed to pre- 


vent its decline. °, i yuk 2 


ord pe heer) 
The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing 
hindrance tő human advancement, being in unceasing antago- 
nism to that disposition to aim at something better than cus- 
tomary, which is called, according to circumstances, the spirit 
of liberty, or that of progress or improvement. The spirit of * 
improvement is not always a spirit of liberty, for it may aim 
at forcing improvements on an unwilling people; and the spirit 
of liberty; in so far as it resists such attempts, may ally itself 
locally and temporarily with the opponents of improvement 
but the only unfailing and permanent source -of improvement 
is liberty, since by it there are as many possible independent 
centres of improvement as there are individuals. The progres- 
sive principle, however, in either shape, whether as the love of 
liberty or of improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of Cus- 
tom, involving at least emancipation from that yoke; and the 
contest between the two constitutes the chief interest of the 
history of mankind. The greater part of the world has, 
properly speaking, no history, because the despotism of Custom 
is complete. This is the case over the, whole East. „Custom is 
there, in all things, the final appeal; justice and right meān 
conformity to custom; the argument of custom no one, unless 
some tyrant intexicated with, power, thinks of resisting. And 
we sce the result. Those nations must once have had origina- 
lity; they did not start out of the ground populous, lettered, 
and versed in many of the arts of life; they made themselves 
all this, and were then the greatest and most powerful nations 
in the world. What are they now. ? The subjects or depen- 
dent of tribes whose forefathers wandered in forests when 
theirs had magnificent palaces and gorgeous temples, but over 
whom custom exercised only a divide tule with liberty and 
progress. (200 words) (John Stuart Mill.) 
y (B. A. Honours, 1945) 
II) 
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If you study Indian history 
situdes of Indian national life, you 


thing: that thereis an und 


the remote past to the very modern tim 


plenty of material resources, 


soil free from much Struggle for exist 
therefore plenty of leisure to pursue highe 


was that they dived deep into 


discovered the unity behind the man 
and when you reach ‘one-ness’, you can 
Though the Ultimate Reality be one 
~ ‘many’. The keynote of India 


ercurrent 


through many vicis- 
will find, one great 


of unity connecting 
es. India, having 


made the children of the 


ence; and ‘they had 


7 truths. The result 


the mystery of existence in a 
way which has remained unchallenged 


even now. They 


ifoldness of the universe, 


go no further. 


» relatively there May exist 


n Philosophy is the attempt 


the logical outcome is that you cannot 


feeling for anybody. ‘Love and peace to all’ 


the law of your life. You do 
fellow-brethren, as in modern 


exploit another nation with an e 


of the people in India for ages. 


and empires have fallen, dyna 
hase appeared on the scene a 
stuck to the theme of her life. 


e of the one 


have hatred or ill 


not find gusto in killing your 


War, nor 


Sometim 


sties after 
nd disappe 


can you go out to 


asy conscience, 
These fundamental truths have been 


governing the life 
€s the vision of the 


then up rises a saint or 


1 


Res 


~~ errs 


De CI 


but I thought the noise might be useful to terrify. i 
Burmans stopped me on the way and told me about the 
elephant’s doings. It was not, of course, a wild clephant, 
but a tame one which had gone ‘must’. It had been chained 
up as tame elephants always are when their attack’ of “must? 
is due, but on the previous night it had broken its chain 
and escaped. Its mahoul, the only person who could manage 
it, when it was in that state, had set out in pursuit, but he 
had taken the wrong direction and was now twelve hours 
journey away, andin the morning the elephant had suddenly 
re-appeared in the town. The Burmese population had no 
weapons and were quite helpless against it. It had already 
destroyed somebody’s bamboo-hut, killed a cow, and raided 
some fruit-stalls and devoured the stock: it had also met 
the municipal rubbish van, and, the driver jumped out 
and took to his heels, had turned the van over and inflicted 


violence upon it. 
(B. A. 1946(S)) 
(34) 


The coroner’s jury were inclined at the time to blame 
the signalman, but the Board of Trade Inquiry established 
the fact that the accident was due to the driver’s neglect to 
keep a proper look-out. However, as the driver was dead, 
and his fireman with him, the Law very leniently took no 
further action in the matter. 

About three o'clock in the morning, as the train was 
crossing a bleak Yorkshire moor seven miles from Tetley 
Junction, the Curate suddenly left the seat upon which he 
lay stretched, dreaming of Eileen, and flew across the . 
compartment on to the recumbent form of a stout commercial 
traveller. Then he rebounded on to the floor, and 
woke up —unhurt. , 

“Tis an accident, lad !, gasped the commercial trave- 
ller, as he got his wind back. 

‘So it seems,’ said the Curate. ‘Hold tight! She's 
rocking !’ f 

The commercial traveller, who was mechanically groping 
under the seat for his boots—commercial travellers always 
remove their boots in third class railway compartments 
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upon night journeys—followed the Curate’s advice, and 
braced himself with feet against the opposite seat. 

After the first shock the train had gathered way again —the 
light engine, which it had charged had been thrown clean 
off the track—but only for a moment. Suddenly the reeling 
engine of the express left the metals and staggered drunken- 
ly along the ballast. A moment latter it turned right over, 
taking the guard’s van and the first four coaches with it, 
and the whole train came to a standstill. 

It was a corridor train; and unfortunately for the Curate 
and the commercial traveller, their coach fell over corridor 
side downwards. There was no door upon the other side 
of the compartment—only three windows, crossed by astout 
brass bar. These windows had suddenly become skylights. 

They fought their way out at last. Once he had got 
the window open the Curate experienced little difficulty in 
getting through; but the commercial traveller 
pulent and tenacious of his boots, which he held persis- 
tently in one hand while the Curate tugged at the other. 
Still he was hauled up at last, and the two slid down the 
perpendicular roof of the coach on to the permanent way. 


( B. A. 1947(A) ) 


was cor- 


(35) 
Multiplicity of pockets has been one of 


of modern progress: you can always measure social advance- 
ment by an increasing indul 


do not call men civilized till they 
» and more and more 


twelve pockets in my jacket, waistcoat, 
when I wear an overcoat, I carry 
with me. It is hard to imagine 
ever contain a great num 
might, of course, have two 
have other pockets let in at our knees and the bottom 
al But I fancy that i 


pockets, the tailors have reached all but the limit. 
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Iam, I confess a devotee of pockets. When I go to my 
tailor and he asks me what pockets I want, I tell’him all 
of them. I have none of my friend’s prejudice against the 
hip pocket: I have often found a pound note there that 


I thought I had lost. If you have enough pockets, you: 
seldom lose anything. Look through the debris in one: 


pocket after another, and everything ultimately turns up- 
—the fountain pen, the cheque, the railway ticket, the spec- 
tacles, the diary for the year before last, the cough pasti Mies 
1947 A. S. 
36 

Sind depends for its prosperity on the river Indus. The 
heavy amount of silt which the river carries in its tortuous 
course has been deposited over the surrounding country 
from time immemorial, and this has formed the rich fertile 
land which comprises the cultivable area. This cultivable 
area again depends for its irrigation on the d Indus, the 
rainfall in Sind being scanty and precarious. But the supp- 
lies in the Indus are varying. For nearly eight months of 
the year, it is comparatively a small river, and excepting 
some lands which depend on the old Fuleli Canals and the 
comparatively modern Sukkur and Jamrao Canals, no other 
land can, during the period of low supply, take ādvantage of 
its waters as they flow ata very low level. Mostof this 
discharge, therefore, passes down the river into the Arabian 
Sea and is thus wasted. 

In the remaining four months of the year, the Indus 
flows under flood conditions, but the extent and the time of 
occurrence of the floods depend on how fast and at what time 
the snows melt far away on the Himalyas, asit is the water 
from these snows that forms the main or steady source of the 
supply in the river. And as this supply depends on the snow 
conditions in the Himalayas, agricu ee in Sind, in general, 
has, so far, contained a considerable element of uncertainty. 

At times the river has been in flood so early that the 
zamindars have not been prepared to make use of the carly 
favourable level. Again there have been times when the 
crops were standing in a most flourishing condition, the flood 
level fell suddenly, and the cultivator has had perforce to 


wait and see his crops wither away for lack of irrigation 
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water. This uncertainty of supply, so uncertain that no 

cultivator has been in a position to forecast what is likely to 

f happen a fortnight ahead, has led to haphazard cultivation 

7 and the cultivator has felt that Kismat, rather than his own 
systematic exertions, is the ruling factor in his agricultural 
operations. To put an end to this uncertainty, and the 
cousequent lowering of the morale of the cultivators, it was 
necessary to devise some means of assuring a level of the 
water in the river which would permit of more certain and 
orderly irrigation. 


‘ The only practicable method of assuring a satisfactory 
Si level of water in the Indus at all seasons was the - provision 
of a barrage across the river. This barrage is really a large 
regulator which can be so manipulated as to control the 

” water level in the river. 


B. A. 1947 (S) 
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3. Write a precis of the following passage in about 
a third of its length, indicating at the end of the precis the 
number of words actually used: — 


The wonder of the Bay’s Own Peper is not that it delighted 

° us when we were Young, not that it provided such wonderful 
fare for us, but that it has gone on all these years carrying 

out that great work, and is Carrying it out today. I am 
ashamed to think of the gaps in my knowledge between 
those early days and today, but I am rejoiced to find that 


8 strong today, and I have read 


the Biy's Own Paper is goin 
with great interest almost every word of the number that 
it was doing. I missed the 


was sent to me to show what 
eee that occurs here ‘The 


old cover and yet I liked the 
2975 Oun Paper, for boys of a 


charms of my sex is that the iat “hink one of the great 
q . old entl 

2 oped wi goa? pene rr nme 

old boy! Have you ever Beate to the other, ‘Come, along, 

one sayin two ladi i 

sn ba "Cane Sgn, pe 

É boyhood is in us, 
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in our feelings, and possibly sometimes in our manners and 


customs. 

The eternal boy remains the same. The Boy’s Own 
Paper, while giving him fodder of all kinds, has succeeded 
with infinite skill in avoiding Scylla and Charybdis. It has 


not turned him into a prig or a prude. It has given him inte- ’ 


lectual interests without turning him into an intellectual. 
Perhaps best of all, it keeps up today, as it did at its incep- 
tion, that spirit of adventure which is the most essen- 
tial part of the normal and healthy boy, and without which 
the man sinks into a player for safety or one who looks after 
his own average, and we do not want either of them in the 
big world that lies beyond the school. 


So it was that, when I received this invitation to come 
and bestow my blessing on this paper, I made a point of 
doing it. I have come here today with a sincere and great 
pleasure, and with all my heart { wish every success to those 
who conduct this undertaking today. I should like to offer 
to the editor my warmest congratulations, if it be not an 
impertinence, on the way in which he occupies that chair — 
a most worthy successor of a great editor who went before 
him, and to hope that his tenure may be as long and distin- 
guished. I feel confident that the work of the Boy's 
Own Paper will never flag or fail in his hands; and when 
I put to you ‘Prosperity to the Boy’s Own Paper as the 
principal toast of this great gathering, I ask you to drink it 
with acclamation —the older ones of us with happy memo- 
ries and great gratitude, the younger ones in full enjoyment 
of the paper as it exists today, and all of us with full and 
fresh hope for the future. (B. A. 1948A.) 

38 


3. Write a precis of the following passage in about a 
third ofits length, indicating at the end of the precis the 
number of words actually used: — 

Blind persons are reputed to have acquired in compensa- 


tion for the loss of their eyesight an increased acuteness _ 


in their other senses. I was permitted to make some trials 
ona र of boys at an educational blind asylum, but 
found that their performances were by no means superior 
to those of other boys. It so happened that the blind lads 
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who showed the most delicacy of touch and won the little 
prizes I offered to excite emulation, barely reached the me- 
diocrity of the various sighted lads of the same age. I have 
made not a few observations and enquiries, and find that 
guidance of the blind depends mainly on a multitude of 
collateral indications and not on their superior sensit.vity. 
Those who see do not care for so many of these collateral 
indications, and habitually overlook and neglect several of 
them. 


Likewise, I have thus far been unsuccessful in obtaining 
satisfactory evidence of any large superiority of the senses of 
Savages over those of civilized men. An offhand observer is 
apt to err by assigning to a single cause what is partly due 
to others as well. Thus, as regards eyesight, a savage who is 
accustomed to watch oxen grazing at a distance becomes so 
familiar with their appearance and habits that he can iden- 


; cannot make it out; the 
fact being that the landsman usually expects a different 


appearance to what he has really to look for, such as a 
minute and sharp outline instead of a large, faint blur. In 


to be distinctly the superior. It į isi i 
should be so, bi saor a eres that this 
hardly ever the practice of focussing their eyes sharply upon 
vessel or the top 
fty paces. The horizon 


| g 
| i (B. A. 1948S.) 
i 


Ae 3. Write a precis of the following ` i t 
th E its length, indicating at the हज don ihe 
number of words actually used: — 
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In India we still cherish in our memory the tradition of 
the forest colonies of great teachers. These places were 
neither schools nor monasteries in the modern sense of the 
word. They consisted of homes where with their families 
lived men whose object was to see the world in God and to 
realize their own life in Him. Though they lived outside 
society, yet they were to society what the sun is to the 
planets, the centre from which it received its life and light. 
And here boys grew up in an intimate vision of eternal life 
before they were thought fit to enter the state of the 
householder. 


Thus in ancient India the school was there where was 
the life itself. There the students were brought up, not in the 
academic atmosphere of scholarship and learning, or in the 
maimed life of monastic seclusion, but in the atmosphere of 
living aspiration. They took the cattle to pasture, collected 
firewood, gathered fruits, cultivated kindness to all creatures, 
and grew in their spirit with their own teacher’s spiritual 
growth. This was possible because the primary object of 
these places was not teaching but giving shelter to those 
who lived their life in God. 


That this traditional relationship of the masters and 
disciples is not a mere romantic fiction is proved by the 
relic we still possess of the indigenous system of education. 
These chatuspathis, which is the Sanskrit name for the 
university, have not the savour of the school about them. 
The students live in their master’s home like the children of 
the house, without having to pay for their board and lod- 
ging or tution. The teacher prosecutes his own study, living 
a life of simplicity, and helping the students in their lessons 
as a part of his life and-not his profession. 

s (B. A. 1949A.) 
40 


o does not ackowledge man for her master 
no ae Se from him than we steal honey from the bee 
or cowslip from the field. Nor is the cat treacherous because 
it has pare claws. One cannot be a traitor where one 
owesmo allegiance. The cat gives her fealty only where 
she loves and then no animal is more loyal. We should 
not mistake her habitual courtesy for love: she is by nature 
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polite. She may take the milk from our hands, purringly 
show a kindly interest in our existence, share the rug most 
amicably, and yet not love us. And we ought rather to 
commend her customary forbearance and gentleness than com- 
plain of the tiger let loose when she can bear. us no longer. 
We have never won the affection of the cat who turns on us; 
she prefers the house we live in to ourselves. Nor should this 
Surprise us; the cat does not give her love for milk: it is 
not the cupboard sort. We can win it only by loving her; 
she gives her love for ours. We may test her respect and 
her love. If she loves she trusts us absolutely; she knows we 
would shield her from all harm and believes we can. She will let 
us take all her new-born kittens away save the one we leave 
her for charity, and believe we mean ‘only kindness. She 
will sometimes follow us about like a dog, even along the 


The well-fed cat is not a thief, though should its owners 
underestimate its appetite, the petted darling will steal with 
surprising agility and cleverness, and it cannot resist fish. 
We must judge the thief by her own code of virtue. We 
should not attribute to the petted cat qualities developed 
in the outcast. And we should remember that the cat has 
not come unmarked through the horror of the ages when 


she was more persecuted than the Jews, and had only the 
witch fora friend. 


(B. A. 1949 S) 
41 


Many people wrongly believe that all man-eaters are old 
and mangy, the mange being attributed to the excess of salt 
in human flesh. But I can Say ‘definitely that a diet of 
human flesh, so far from having a bad effect on the coat of 
man-¢aters, has quite the opposite effect, for all the man- 
eaters I have seen have had remarkably fine coats. 


Another popular belief about man-eaters is that the cubs 
of these animals automatically become man- eaters. This is 
quite a reasonable supposition ; but it is not borne oui by 


_ actual facts. The reason why the cubs of ‘a man-eater do 
not themselves become man-caters, is that human beings are 


= . 
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not the natural prey of tigers,or of leopards.. A cub will 

cat whatever its mother provides, and I have even known y 

of tiger cubs assisting their mothers to kill human beings. I 
F do not however, know of a single instance of a.cub, after it 

had left the protection of its parent, or.after that parent had 

been killed, taking to killing human beings. 


When human beings are killed by carnivora, it is often 
doubtful whether the animal responsible for the kill isa 
tiger ot a-leopard. As a-general rule--to which I have seen 
no exceptions —tigers are responsible for all kills that take 
place in daylight, and leopards are ‘responsible for all kills 

4 that take place in the dark. Both animals are forest-dwellers 
who moye about by night as well as by day. They have 
similar habits and employ similar habits of killing. Both are 
capable of carrying their human victims for long distances. 
It would be natural, therefore, to expect them to hunt at 
the same hours. That they do not do so is due to the 

‘difference in the courage of the two animals. When a tiger 
becomes a maneater it loses all fear of human beings and as 
| human beings move about more freely in the day than they 
do at night, it is abl- to secure its victims during daylight 

i hours and there is no need for it to visit their hcuses at 
night, A leopard, on the other hand, even after it has 

| killed scores of human beings, never loses its fear of man ; 

i and, as it is unwilling to face huma beings in daylight, it 

| secures its victims when they are moving about at night,, or 
by breaking into their houses at night. Owing to these 
characteristics, man-eating tigers are easier to shoot than 


+ i : - 
man eating leopards द (B. A. 1950 A) 


— 


i z (42) 


If human beings have a common human nature, what are l 
we to say of the allegation that there is an 22020 4 se | 
judice on the part of one race towards another, specially i | 

be coloured ? Much of this prejudice, 


one of them happens to 1 
¢ we believe, is not instinctive at all. Jt is the result of early 
j education and social suggestion. With reference to England, 


i F 

T , Popley says : ‘Boys and girls hear a great deal o 
A ae felt अत ae other peoples before they learn of | 
their virtues. We know the Italian is dirty and the French- | 
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man a rog-eater long before we know of the imperishable 
art and culture of Italy or the literary treasures of France. 
In regard to the coloured peoples, the contrast is still more 
striking. Most English boys know only of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta arid the treachery of Nana Sahib, and nothing 
of the greatness of Asoka and Akbar. These instinctive 
prejudices must be inhibited in youth by proper education.’ 

As a matter of fact, we find that when the coloured are 
few in number and do not offer any serious competition in 
the economic field, there is hardly any prejudice. The 
case of Maoris is an illustration in point. A truth which 
clearly comes out from all this is that when the dominant 
white races play the game fairly by the coloured, the latter 
as a rule respond in a most generous manner. It is in this 
direction that Mr. Basil Matthews looks for a cure for our 
social hostilities. B. Com. 1945 (S.) 

(43) * 

The Government of india are determined to implement 
the undertaking given to demobilized service men to find 
them civil employment. According to this undertaking 
70 p. c. of the vacancies on railways have been reserved for 
Defence personnel, and it is estimated that some 250,000 
temporary employees may have to make room for 
them in the course of the next two years. The 
Railwaymen’s Federation, naturally, does not like the 


the Federation’s Scheme or a 42-hour we 
rest day for all railwaymen. 25 p- c. 


ri ८ increase in the 
leave reserve, reduction of rail-leng’ 


th for engineering, gang- 
rated and in- 


men, and extension of leave facilities to daily- 


हर 8155 
repercussions on other labour forces, say in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department and in private industrial undertak- 
ings. Some Indian industrialists, it will be recalled, have 
already protested that the rates of wages and conditions of 
work offered to labour by Government were draining away 
labour from private enterprise. 
B. Com. 1946 (S.) 
(44) 


Mr. V. V. Giri, President of the All-Intia Railwaymen’s 
Federation, says in a press statement: ‘The threat of ret- 
renchment is the most burning issue of the day, but hardly 
less important are the questions of a living wage and a com- 
pensatory dearness allowance. The Railway Board’s reply 
to these questions has been indecisive and unsatisfactory.’ 


‘The Board’, he adds, ‘is not in fact prepared to meet 
the legitimate demands of railwaymen, and railwaymen will 
have to resort to the last weapon in the armoury of labour 
to enforce their demands. Railwaymen’s Federation, how- 
ever, feels that such a step should be taken only when every 
other step has failed, for the Federation cannot forget rail- 
waymen’s obligations as servants of one of the most import- 
ant public utility services to members of society at large. 
The Federation has, therefore, decided, as a last attempt at 
achieving its object through negotiations, to refer the matter 
to the Labour Department with a request to appoint an 

judicator or a court of enquiry. 
agui eas B. Com. 1946 (5). 


(45) 

Though the Bombay Plan has given prominence to house- 
building, the Post-War Reconstruction Committee set up by 
the Government,of India has accorded to it an equally high 
priority. The Committee have made considerable progress in 
the matter of agriculture, fisheries, road development electric 
development, health, education, labour legislation, sickness, 
insurance, etc., but sufficient attention has not been paid to 
housing ‘House’ is a term which covers a wide variety of 
standards of accomodation The grass huts of Chota 
Nagpur, the nicely thatched mudwalled dwellings of Travan- 
core and Assam, the many storeyed buildings of great cities 
like Galcutta and Bombay—all are ‘houses.’ But this diver- 
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gence of standards is not peculiar to India ; it is found in 
Great Britain, America, and Australlia ; the middle-class 
man in India at present is barely accommodated—he hath a 
pace whereon to lay his head. There is need to define how 
much space a man needs. The Bombay Plan gives an ans- 
wer : ‘On the basis that a person shou'd have about 3,000 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour the accommodation required 
wou d be about 1,000 square feet of house room per person.’ 
The quality of the house depends on climatic conditions, 
customs, manners, and social conditions. Before a house 
p'an can be enunciated, a survey has to bý undertaken of the 
existing resources of each town, its industries and popu'ation. 
Such a survey wil! show that several towns have either in- 
sufficient industries or ‘ack of balance of industries to sup- 
port their growing popu ation. Many towns have become so 
eavi'y overburdened that the iving conditions are almost 
chaotic and remedial measures cannot have much effect In 
order to make planning possible it will be necessary to fix 
the maximum size for the natura! growth of our existing 
towns B. Com. 1946 (S } 

(46) 
. An announccment which has aroused considerable interest 
in Burma, is the statement made by U Tin Tut, Finance 
Member in the newly established Interim Gov.rnment of 
that country, that there is under consideration by Govern- 
ment the setting up ofa Pay Commission for reviewing and 
| co-ordinating the salaries of all Government servants, 
५. both local and covenanted. U Tin Tut, formerly of the 
I.C S., and with an acknowledged experience of all matters 
Peng to Government, especially finance, has stated 
dly that while certain Government obs carry wages that 
are too meagre, others are overpaid ; so that it becomes 
evident that the task of the Commission, when estab‘ished, 
will not only include investigation into the basic wages of 
_ the low-salary-earners but also into the monthly income of 
fortunate individuals who, in the opinion of the new 
Government with the young ideas,’ are drawing mor: 
than they are worth. U Aung San, who heads the 
Government of Burma, has, as President ef the 
oar ies Freedom League, often stated that his 
the Burmese people as a whole have no 


ey 
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objection to foreigners, including the British, working in 
Burma provided ‘they are willing to do so on the same terms 
as the Burmese.’ Burmese opinion today, as never before, 
is strongly against the policy of granting special allowances 
and concessions to anybody coming from another country 
to carn his livelihood in this. By the setting up of the 
Commission, the Interim Government has taken the first 
step forward in a new and bold direction. 


B. Com. 1947 (A.) 


(47) 
A'most al! sections of the public of Madras Presidency 
have received the Provincial Government announcement of 
their textile policy —that of not encouraging any expansion of 
textile mill production in future —with feelings akin to dismay. 
Commercial bodies, individua! businessmen aud representa- 
tives of different interests have vied with one another in 
emphasizing the disastrous consequences to a cloth hungry 
people of a policy which kills all hopes of a future increase 
in cloth supplies and dangles before them the exasperating 
millennium when every one in the country wi'l spin enough 
cloth to clothe himself A southern India Chamber of 
Commerce deputation p aced before the Prime Minister facts 
and figures regarding the number of spindles and looms in 
textile mills at present in the Province and stressed that if 
the scheme for expansion of the existing mills and for the 
estabiishment of new mil's was allowed to fructify within 
the next two years, the total number of spindles that would 
be available in the Province would be about 18 lakhs. Even 
A assuming that all of them were working, there would be no 
conflict between the mills and Khadi production. Again, if 
‘Government persisted in implementing their policy, commit- 
ments which had already been made for the expansion of 
_ the existing mills and the starting of new ones in matters 
like purchase of sites, construction of building s, and placing 
~ oforders for the import of machinery would have to be 
cancel'ed at heavy cost. Many existing companies would be 
f rced into liquidation and the cotton industry of the pro- 
vince would migrate to surrounding Indian States Uke 
. Myssre, Hyderabad, and Travancore, giving birth toa bris 
. and flourishing activity in smuggling. 
bY ‘ 


oa panenane Ae 
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(B. Cora. 1947 (S)) | 
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(48) 

Preliminiaries of establishing a government owned one- 
million steel plant, it is reported, are now engaging the 
attention of three consultant firms which have beer, asked 
by the Government of India to submit separate reports 
by the end of this year. The size of the plant is still a point 
at issue. It has not been decided whether there should 
one factory of one million ton capacity or two factories 
of 500000 ton capacity. Selection of the site is the main 
problem at present. Localization of steel plants generally 
depends on two factors, namely water-supply and transport. 
Large quantities of water are required, for manufacturing 
steel. The usual proportion is that the quantity of water 
required must be ten times as much as the steel output. 
Similarly abundant transport facilities should be available 
at the factory. For each ton of steel produced nearly 5 tons of 
raw materials are required to be transported to the plant. 

Some of the leading industrial countries namely Germany 
and the United States have effectively, utilised water trans- 
port for this purpose. For example Germany used to get 
large quantities of iron ore from Sweden, Spain, Africa 
and Newfoundland for its steel plants. One expert is of 
the opinion that India should emulate these advanced 
countzies in this matter. If coastal transport is developed, 
large iron ore deposits of South India, which are almost 
unexplored can be used advantageously. The inferior 
quality of Indian coal is another problem which is causing 
anxiety to the consultant firms. It is well known that most 
of the coal raised in this country is not suitable for manu- 
facturing steel. Before installing the plants, it is necessary 
that the heating potentiality of the Indian coal should be 
| carefully ascertained. This work is now being carried on in 
well-equipped foreign laboratories. 
(B. Com. 194A) | 
(49) 
| Tax evasion has assumed serious proportions and is con- ० 
ह nected with black-marketing and controls. It is the controls 
t and the ineffective way in which they are enforced which 
have resulted in a big loss of income tax revenue. Some may 
| question the correctness of this statement but the facts are 


be 
each 


to be faced squarely. Controls ‘a India in our present stage 
7 “1 
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are benefecial provided they are effectively and relently 
enforced. otherwise the common man suffers and the state 
loses a great slice of revenue. It is because of the controls 
and the operation of the defence of India Rules that the tax 
on income has been legally lost to the state to some extent. 
It is a paradox. Hagy can a merchant show in his books of 
accounts sales or purchases except at a controlled rate ? It is 
well known fact that during the period of war it was difficult 
to get any article at controlled price. Even in many cont- 
racts entered into by the Government. purchases at prices 
above the controlled rate were indirectly permitted. 
If, however, a trader wanted honestly to prepare his 
accounts he would have been in trouble because of the 
D. I. Rules. It was this fact which led to the falsi- 
fication of books of accounts and provided the temptation to 
show less income and evade tax. Evasion of tax should be 
considered from this angle and methods should be found 
out to.arrive at a correct profit. There are many instances 
where purchases and sales were entered in the books of 
accounts by’ honest traders at black market rates. The 
Income-tax Officers took such purchases at controlled rates 
and disallowed any excess paid on such rates. . The result 
was that the honest trader suffered as he was required to 
pay tax on incomes which he did not earn. He then found - 
out a way of showing his sales also at controlled rates 
instead of the actual rate of sale. The Income-tax-officer 
could not legitimately object to such a sale and the result 
was that the state suffered a great loss of revenue. Who 
is to be blamed for such a state of affairs? 
5 (B. Com. 1949.S ) 


e (50) 


The commerce ministry and the Agricultural ministry 
together with the representatives of Jute mill . industry have 
been holding conferences in the past four weeks with a view 
to evolve a plan which will enable our Jute mills to function 
in the event of our not being able to get any a Jute from 
Pakistan. All of them have now made the startling but plea- 
sant discovery that, with mills closing down for one week 
in a month for the time being and with similar methods 
adopted, on a modified or Megased scale if necessary, from * 
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January next, the existing stock of Jute in the godown of 


mills plus Jute grown in India should make it possible for 
the mills to continue functioning without interruption. The 
startling discovery is that there has been considerable 
expansion of Jute grown in India. It is row realized that not 
all the Jute grown in India was being, utilized The Jute 
from Purnea district was handicapped by vrimitive transport 
conditions. Nor was the opportunity for expanding Jete 
caltivation in Assam availed of to the f1l.2st extent that was 
possible. The general attitude on the part of mills in 
Calcutta was one of lofty indifference tow irds what may 
be called Swadeshi Jute. This lofty indifference had as its 
main cause the availability of Pakistani Jute. The present 
crisis has, therefore, led to the discovery. that, if only the 
Jute mills“ had the »will, there is a way for utilizing 
Indian-grown Jute to the maximum extent and for expan- 
ding the cultivation of Jute in India within such a short 
time and on sucha big scale as to make our mills dispense 
with any Pakistani Jute in the course of a year or two. The 
@onmerce Minister, Mr. K. C. Neogy has admitted, in 
the course of the devaluation debate, that this expansion 


can take Pie o : without effecting the areas that are vitally 
“necessary fo: feet Neogy added that he had the 
authority o e. Minister of Agriculture for this 
Statement 


~ 


' (B. Com. 1950.4 ) 
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